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GENERAL INTRODUCTION 

TJLAUTUS would seem to be an author whose 
excellence has been somewhat overlooked, 
and who has hardly received the attention which 
his real merits deserve. Terence has fared better, 
and perhaps mainly for two reasons. In the first 
place, he makes an annual appearance at West- 
minster, which gives him a distinction, and raises 
him at once to a higher plane than that which his 
rival occupies. Plautus has only been very occa- 
sionally selected for this purpose : and his Tri- 
nummus is, I believe, the only comedy that has 
ever of late years been presented by the scholars of 
that school of learning. In the second place, 
Terence is commended to us by the number of 
short pithy sayings which his plays contain, and 
which are among the current coin of all who quote. 
Such lines as 

'Amantium irse, amoris infcegratio est' — 

' Quot homines tot sententise ' — 

' Fortes fortuna adjuvat ' — 

' Homo sum : humani nihil a me alienum puto ' — 

these will be quoted as long as the world endures. 
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and recall to our minds the wit and polish of the 
Carthaginian slave, who modelled himself closely 
on Menander, whose works were full of these moral 
maxims. Plautus certainly is not so fruitful in 
wise saws as his later rival. 

And yet Plautus was by far the most popular 
poet with the people. He has been termed the 
most popular Roman author of any age, and one 
critic has perhaps somewhat extravagantly said 
that if the Muses were to speak in the Latin 
tongue, it would be that of Plautus they would 
employ. Cicero speaks of his style as 'elegans, 
urbanum, ingeniosum, facetum,' and in his treatise 
on old age describes how the plays of Plautus were 
the delight of Cato in his later years. The Trucu- 
lentus and the Pseudolus he names as his especial 
favourites. Again St. Jerome, the great Christian 
father, solaced himself in his cell with some of his 
masterpieces. 

And they continued to be acted down to the 
fifth century after Christ in the days of Diocletian 
— no less than seven hundred years after they were 
written. In 1824 The Captives was produced at 
Berlin. We are apt to forget, too, that he was one 
of the very earliest Latin poets, and wrote when 
the language was to a large extent unformed and 
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in its earliest stage. To Nsevius and Ennius, the 
one immediately before, the other just after him, 
and himself, the Latin language owed an imperish- 
able debt : it was formed and settled by them very 
much as our own was formed and settled by 
Shakespeare and the translators of the Bible. But 
of Nsevius and Ennius we have but a few disjointed 
fragments, while of Plautus we possess no less than 
twenty complete comedies. He was, therefore, the 
earliest Latin author whose work we possess in 
any fulness, and Naevius was somewhat unfair to 
him when he wrote in his own epitaph that ' when 
he (Nsevivis) passed to the realms of Orcus, men 
forgot in Rome to speak the Latin tongue.' The 
debt of that tongue to Plautus was great. 

Titus Maccius Plautus was born at Sarsina, a 
town in Umbria, on the northern confines of Italy, 
abutting upon Gaul. It was indeed the last of the 
Italian cities to yield to the arms of Rome, and was 
taken in 266 B.C., twelve years before, according to 
the most probable computation, its most illustrious 
citizen was bom. The name of Plautus was given, 
it is said, because he was, like many Umbrians, 
flat-footed (plotus) : and in a passage of the Pseu- 
dolus, where a character is described as endowed 

' admodum magnis pedibus,' it is thought by some 

ix h 
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he may be describing himself, and hinting at his 
own peculiarity. His parents, it is said, were free 
but poor. There is a romantic interest in the story 
of his life, which should predispose us in his favour. 
He came, we are told, to Rome when he was young, 
and having made a certain amount of money as a 
stage artificer and possibly an actor, invested it in 
a business which unfortunately failed. Thrown on 
his own resources, he began the composition of 
plays, earning his living by working with a baker 
at a hand-mill — an occupation which, as he often 
reminds us in his plays, was usually discharged by 
slaves. Like Moliere, he is said to have acted in 
his own pieces. No less than 130 were written — 
at least so it is said — but of them not more than 
twenty survive, which were probably composed, 
the most of them, in the later years of his life from 
215 B.C. to 184 B.C., when he is generally supposed to 
have died. 

The years of his life comprised a most stirring 
period in the history of Rome, when she first 
became conscious as it were of the great r61e she 
was to play as the ruler of the world. The period 
from the moment when she became the mistress of 
the whole of Italy, down to the end of the second 
Punic war, when after a life-and-death struggle she 
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rose superior to her great rival Carthage, was ever 
considered the golden age of the Republic — one 
which produced many heroes and many heroic deeds. 
The creation of a formidable army, and the rise of 
Rome to be a great sea power, dominating the 
Mediterranean ; the life and death of Regulus, one 
of the old Roman stock; the subsequent rise of 
Hannibal, the great general of Carthage— the one 
rival that Napoleon has ever had — his decisive 
victories at Trebia, Lake Trasimene, and Cannae, 
and then the turn of the tide, and his final defeats 
at the Metaurus and at Zama at the hands of 
Scipio Af ricanus^this was a period, and these were 
occasions that must have thrilled the hearts of the 
men of Plautus' day, and to some extent inspired 
himseK. The great success of the Roman State, 
the sudden accession of prestige and wealth which 
followed as the result of high endeavour and 
strenuous toil, had an effect such as that which 
occurred among ourselves in the spacious times of 
Queen Elizabeth. And then, in addition to her own 
great deeds on land and sea, Rome was now more 
definitely brought within the range of the charms 
of those Hellenic influences, which were to be so 
strong a factor in her development. Plautus 
certainly, like Nsevius, and Ennius, and his sue- 
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cesser Terence, was largely indebted to this source. 
It was to Epicharmus and Philemon, Diphilus, and 
Menander that he went for models, though the 
exact extent of his borrowing is unknown from 
the fact that none of their comedies are extant, 
and we know them only by short fragments 
and single lines. It would be most interesting to 
know how much he borrowed and how much was 
due to his own imagination. His pieces, however, 
have still a national colour, a true originality. 
Beneath a Greek dress he shows us the manners 
and fashions of the men of his own race and day. 
However much, to use his own phrase, 'he plays 
the Greek,' though his scenes are laid at Athens 
or at Thebes, it is Rome in which we stand, and 
Romans by whom we are surrounded. It was, 
indeed, as Mr. Duff in his literary history of Rome 
says, • a mighty achievement for this stranger from 
the Gallic frontier to master the spirit of the new 
Greek comedy and by adaptation therefrom to 
erect one of the immortal monuments of the Latin 
language and literature,' How did he acquire the 
learning necessary for the task, and usher in 
(for he is, we must remember, the earliest of the 
Latins whose works are extant) the grand suc- 
cession that was to give a permanent and enduring 
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possession— a KTij/ia eq hei — to the world's literature ? 
In this connection the case of Shakespeare, with, 
according to Ben Jonson, 'little Latin and less 
Greek,' must naturally occur to our minds, as 
something of a parallel, though the genius of 
Plautus lies in a lower plane than that of our 
myriad-minded bard. Plautus, no doubt, was a 
large borrower, but he has been borrowed from in 
his turn. Moliere and Dryden have each made 
large drafts upon him in their Amphitryon, while 
Shakespeare owes to him his Comedy of Errors. 
Of neither Moliere nor Dryden, certainly, can it be 
said that they have improved on their original. 
EuclioLin The Pot of Gold again is one of the great 
misers in literature, and is not surpassed by the 
Harpagon of Moliere, or the Volpone of Ben Jonson. 
But though, as I have said, Plautus was so 
largely indebted to his Greek originals, yet he 
threw round his work a distinctly Roman atmo- 
sphere. While in the towns where his scenes are 
laid, in the dresses which his characters wear, 
in the social surroundings of the men and women 
he portrays, he endeavours to be very much the 
Greek,! and even styles his own countrymen as 

' To play the Greek (pergrcecari) was to lead an idle, dissolute life— merry 
a£ a grig is supposed to be meiry as a Greek. 
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foreigners (barbari), there is still a flavour of 
Roman severity and Roman greatness flung around 
them. Not aU his characters are immoral; and, 
though profligacy is often lightly touched, and too 
often condoned amid jokes and laughter, in this 
respect he may certainly be favourably compared 
with Dryden and his school. Plautus often shows 
us that he knows the better even if he too often 
followed the worse. In The Captives, which Lessing 
declared the best play that was ever staged, and 
which had the honour of being acted at Berlin in 
1824, two thousand years after it was written, he 
says : — 

'It is not in the hackneyed style like others, 
There are no filthy verses that one can't 
Repeat : no perjured pimp appears to-day, 
No infamous abandoned courtesan, 
No braggart soldier.' 

The Amphitryon, his most original play, brings 
before us a loving husband and a faithful wife. 
Nowhere can we find a nobler conception of a true 
woman's duty than Alcmena gives us at the end of 
the Second Act. 

' A dowry, sir, is not what people deem : 
But love and modesty, and all desires 
Controlled in fitting bounds : the fear of Heaven, 
Bespect of parents, good wiU to my friends. 
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Conforming in my likings to your own : 
Bounteous in kindly service for yoiu- good ; 
These things I had, and these my dowry were.' 

Again in the Fourth Act of the Persa, Sagavista 
asks of the young girl with whom he is conversing, 
one of the most attractive women that Plautus has 
painted : — 

'Sag. And does not Athens seem a city rich 

And floui'ishing ? 
Girl. I've seen but the outside, 

But not the manners of its indwellers. 
Tox. How smart she is to make a sage reply. 
Oirl. I cannot judge its character at once. 
"^Sag. What think you of its bulwarks and its walls 

As far as you have seen? 
Crirl. If it is moral 

"Why then I think it strong : if they drive out 

All perfidy, and all dishonest gain, 

All greediness, all envy, false ambitions. 

And all malicious gossip, all false oaths ; 
Tox. {aside). My word ! 
Crirl. All idleness, all evil words. 

Aye, and all crime, worst danger of them all ; 

If these are not expelled, no walls of brass, 

No bulwarks high sufflce to guard the State.' 

This is useful teaching, in the true spirit of the 
best traditions of old Rome. And not less admir- 
able is the scene in which in the Mostellaria 
PhUocrates bewails his misspent youth: — 

'I've long reflected with most anxious thought. 
And searched my recollection through and through. 
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Aye, to the very bottom of my heart, 
If heart I have, for a comparison 
To which to liken man in his first estate. 
At last I've found one : he, I think, is like 
A new-built house : perhaps you think it strange : 
But I will prove you how exact it is. 
And when you've heard my reasons, you will see 
It is a very apt comparison. 
Well, when a house is finished and equipped, 
And elegantly furnished, we proceed 
To compliment the architect, and wish 
To have just such another house ourselves. 
Nor grudge the trouble or expense that follows : 
But if an owner comes, an unthrifty man, 
Who takes no thought or care, and puts in it 
Servants as idle, careless as himself. 
The house soon spoils, and goes to wrack and ruin. 
A tempest follows, strips it of its tiles, 
Destroys the gutters : no repairs are done, 
The rain comes in, the walls are soaked with wet. 
The beams are rotted, all the wood decays. 
The house is uninhabitable now. 
And yet the architect is not to blame. 
The small repairs have ever been deferred, 
'Tis penny wise, pound foolish to the last, 
Until the walls fall down and they must needs 
Begin to build afresh : this parallel 
Applies exactly to the case of man : 
All parents are their children's architects : 
They lay foundations, when they educate. 
And strive to make them useful citizens. 
Of good repute ; and spare nor toil, nor pains, 
Expense is nothing : teach them letters, laws ; 
And jurisprudence in the hope that they 
May in the end be useful to the State : 
If soldiers they become, they see that they 
Have some one by to help and counsel them, 
xvi 
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And thus the work is finished, put to proof, 
And we proceed to test its excellence. 
Now take myself : how excellent I was. 
How good, while I was under the control 
Of the first architects : but left alone 
I soon destroyed all they had done for me. 
Then idleness came in : 'twas the first storm 
That burst upon me with its drenching floods. 
Respect and modesty were soon o'erturned : 
I plunged into the abyss, and there remained : 
Careless I was and lost to all that's good. 
Then followed passion, filled my very heart. 
And all the building tumbled to the ground. 
Good faith and virtue, honesty, fair fame, 
"Were all destroyed : great was the fall thereof, 
I could do nought to stay the spoiler's hand. 
There is no help, no hope ; my heart is sick, 
I'm thinking what I was, and what I am. 
The day was when in all the sports I loved. 
On horse, on foot, in racing or in arms. 
Was none could equal me : how happy then 
1 lived a virtuous life, envied by all. 
And all could take me for a guide and friend. 
Now I am nought, and, sorest of it all, 
Have but myself to thank for all my loss.' 

This is fine teaching inimitably expressed : 
would that it had fallen on receptive ears : it might 
have stayed the incipient decay that was already 
beginning to make itself apparent in the Roman 
State. The old virtues were already on the wane, 
and the very conquests it won exposed them to 
fresh dangers. Wealth came and was misused. 
Slaves were brought from the conquered provinces 
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to mix with the blood of the Italian people, and 
often to stop the development of the free workmen. 
To them was often committed the education of the 
young, and 'the native architects,' to use Plautus 
simile, devolved their sacred duties upon others. It 
is pleasant amid much that is unsavoury to read 
such purple patches as those we have quoted. 
There is much indeed distasteful, and it is to be 
feared that in this respect the poet was consulting 
the audience to whom his comedies were to appeal. 
Can we say that the modern stage has always been 
chaste and decent? Were Dryden and his con- 
temporaries always free from blame? Plautus, it 
is to be feared, in permitting himself the licence 
that he does was only following the taste and 
manner of the age. But there is another side to 
his work, in which he sets himself to scourge the 
growing licence of his day. He often seized the 
opportunity to celebrate the glories of Rome, and 
inspire the love of country, and tried to spread 
among the people noble sentiments and generous 
passions. This is greatly to his honour: for he of 
all the poets of Rome was most dependent on the 
favour of his audience. He had no patron among 
the great : he made his appeal alone and unaided to 
the people who gave him their applause, lamented 
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him when he died, and listened to his comedies five 
centuries after he had passed away. There is much 
in him, as I said, that we do not like, but to use an 
old author's phrase, 'all the shades of Plautus do 
not cloud over the brightness of his sunshine, all 
his irregularities cast no veil on his original 
beauties.' His epitaph, which Varro says was 
written by himself, is not untrue: — 

' Postquam est morte captus Plautus, 
Oomoedia luget, scena est deserta : 
Deinde risus, ludus, jocique et numeri 
Innumeri simul omnes coUacrimarunt.' 

It has been translated: — 

'Wit, laughter, jests, and all the train that use 
To adorn the scene, and grace the comic Muse, 
Forsook the stage at Plautus' death to mourn. 
And harmony undone sate weeping o'er his urn.' 

The plays are generally preceded by a Prologue, 
which explains the plot to the audience, and 
occasionally carries on a conversation with them. 
But not all the Prologues, it is admitted by 
scholars, are by the poet himself. That to The 
Twin Brothers is certainly not, for the actor who 
pronounces it says: — 

'And here I bring you Plautus on my tongue. 
Not in the flesh.' 
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Of later date too, probably, are those to The 
Captives and the Amphitryon. That of The Pot of 
Gold, spoken by the Household God, and the fine 
one to The Tempest, from the mouth of Arcturus, 
the brightest star in the northern hemisphere, 
which attracted the attention of Job when he 
wrote of the power ' which maketh Arcturus' (ix. 9), 
and again, 'Canst thou guide Arcturus with his 
sons' (xxxviii. 32), these are undoubtedly by the 
poet himself, and contain some of his best and 
most distinctive writing. The Prologue was then a 
very necessary portion of the play. The audience 
was vast — not seated — seats were forbidden in the 
theatres until some time after Plautus' day — a 
rough, rude, turbulent throng in the open air — 
chatting and moving about the while — who needed 
to have everything clearly and distinctly put 
before them. And this constitutes the interest of 
these plays, that they bring before us the common 
folk of Rome en dishabille. 'To be thoroughly 
acquainted with a people,' it has been said, 'we 
must take note of their manners as well as of 
their deeds, frequent their theatre as well as their 
senate, and study their comic poets as much as 
their historians.' The historians and the orators 
present us with heroes, and doers of mighty deeds. 
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but Plautus shows us the masters of the world as 
they were at home amongst themselves: and as 
they lived from day to day. His comedies survived 
the fall of the Roman Empire, and were acted long 
after it had passed away. It is no slight glory to 
have amused so many generations, and to have 
charmed so many different tastes and times. 
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INTRODUCTION 

TT is the distinction of Plautus's Pot of Gold that 

-^ it no doubt inspired the ' Miser ' of Moliere, and 

was, indeed, in many places directly borrowed by 

the latter. Euclio is the first miser presented on 

the stage, and one of the most celebrated. He has 

found a pot of gold which it is the one object of his 

life to guard, and conceal from the knowledge of 

others. He has an only daughter, Phaedra, w^ho has 

been led astray by Lyconides, a young Athenian. 

Megadorus, his uncle, however, who lives near 

Euclio, is advised by his sister Bunomia to marry, 

and determines to propose to Euclio's daughter. 

Euclio imagines that it is the hidden treasure that 

he is anxious to espouse, and though he agrees to 

the proposal, stipulates distinctly that there is to 

be no 'dowry. Armies of cooks arrive to provide 

the marriage-feast, and Euclio hurries to hide his 

treasure. He is watched by Strobilus, the servant 

of Lyconides, who carries it off. While Euclio is 

lamenting his loss, the young man comes to him 

to confess the wrong that he has done his daughter ; 

the old miser thinks he is confessing the robbery 

of his treasure. However, the matter is explained : 

Megadorus withdraws his proposal, and his nephew 

marries Phaedra, the pot of gold being given back to 

Euclio. 

3 



PERSONS. 

Household God. 
EuCLio — an old miser. 
li'^Vc'fc Staphyla — his servant. [^^' '• 

, ; Mbgadobus — a rich man, uncle to Lyconides. 

EuNOMiA — his sister. 
Strobilfs — slave of Megadorus. 
Anthrax and Congbio — cooks. 
Pythodicus — a slave. 

Lyconides — son of Eunomia, in love with Phcedra, 
. 'V . Ph^dba — JEiiclio's daughter. 

Stbobilus — slave of I/yconides, 

Scene — Athens. 
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Prolog^ie by the Household God. 

LEST any wonder who in the world I am, 
I'll tell you shortly. I'm the household 

Godi 
Of this house, which you see me leaving now : 
These many years I have it in my care: 
Grandfather, father, son who has it now, 
Have all been friends : the grandfather himself 
Intrusted to me secretly a hoard 
Of gold, which he within the hearth had buried, 
Beseeching me to keep it safe for him. 
He died, and was of such a greedy soul 
He never would reveal it to his son. 
But wished to leave him poor and penniless 
Rather than show him where the treasure was. 
He left him just a bit of ground, ^ on which 
With pain and labour he could make his living. 
And when he died, who gave the trust to me, 
I watched with care whether his son would 

show 
More reverence to me than his father had. 
But he, it seemed, spent less and less upon me. 
And paid me less of honour. So he died : 
And I revenged myself. And next in line 
Is he who has it now, like-mannered too 

5 
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With those who went before. He has a child, 
A daughter, who with incense or with wine 
Pays daily worship to me, crowning me 
With wreaths. And for the sake of her it was 
That I to Euclio disclosed the treasure. 
That he more easily might marry her: 
A youth of high position had led her 
Astray; he knew her who she was, but she 
Did not know him: nor did the father know 
What had taken place. To-day I wiU arrange 
That an old man, a neighbour, shall demand 
Her for his wife: more gladly will I do it, 
That the young man, who was the first to love 

her 
(He met her on the night of Ceres' festival^). 
May marry her more easily. The old man 
who w^ants to do so is the young man's uncle. 
But Eucho's calling out, as is his wont: 
He's turned the old woman out of doors, lest she 
Should know where the treasure is: he wants 

to see 
That the hoard of gold has not been carried off. 
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ACT I. 

Scene I. 
{Enter Euclio and Staphyla.) 

Exiclio, Go out: go out: I say, and get you gone, 

You that are looking round with prying eyes ! 

Staphyla. Why beat a miserable wretch like me ? 

Euclio. That you may be more miserable still. 

And lead the wretched life you well deserve. 

Staphyla. Pray, why have you thus thrust me from the 
house ? 

Euclio. Am I to argue with a wretch like you, 

Whose back is scored with stripes : go from 

the door, 
Be off, I say : how leisurely she goes : 
See to yourself, for if I take in hand 
A stick or goad, I will increase the pace 
Of that old tortoise. 

Staphyla. Would the Gods would bring 

Me to the gaUows than to serve you thus ! 

Euclio. How the old wretch is murmuring to herself ! 
I'll dig your eyes out that you may not see 
What I am doing : now away, away, 
And further yet : stand there : if from that 

place 
You stir by the width of a finger or the 

breadth 
Of a nail, or if you look back till such time 
I give you leave, I'll hand you over straight 
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To torture. Never surely did I see 

A wickeder old woman: much I fear 

Lest she may gather from some words of mine 

Too rashly said, where the gold is hidden away- 

Wretch, she has eyes, too, in the back of her 

head. 
Now I will go and see if the gold is there. 
Just as I hid it, gold which has become 
-. A constant source of trouble to myself. 

Scene II. 

Staphyla I can't think what has happened tp my master, 
(alone). Nor why he is so mad : he beats ttie so. 

And thrusts me out of doors ten times a day. 
I don't know what has put him out of tune : 
He wakens all the night, and then by day. 
Like a lame cobbler, sits for hours at home. 
Nor can I tell how best I can conceal 
His daughter's state; and nothing more 

remains 
'Than to make one long letter of myself — 
The letter I — and hang myself full length. 

Scene III. ^^^'^ 

{Enter Euclio.) 
Euclk). And now with mind at ease I leave the house. 
As soon as I have seen all's safe ■within ; 
Return now to your work. 
Staphyla. Why should I go? 

Is some one going to take the house away? 
There is nothing here for thieves: nor aught 
indeed 

8 
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But emptiness and spider webs. 

Euclio. D'ye think 

That for your sake the Gods would make me 

rich, 
As Philip or Darius, sorceress? 
I like to keep those cobwebs : I am poor, 
I do admit: and bear it. I'm content 
With what the Gods may give. Go in and 

close 
The door : I'll come again : let no one enter. 
I£ any ask a light : see that the fire 
Is quite put out : that none may ask for it : 
If it is not, you'll be put out yourself. 
Say that the pump is dry, if any seek 
For water. If a spade, an axe, a mortar. 
Or a pestle, things which neighbours always 

borrow, 
Say that the thieves have come and stolen 

them. 
No one's to enter, while I am away : 
These are my orders ; if Good Fortune comes 
Please say I am not at home. 

Staphyla. No fear of that : 

That never comes, however near it be. 

Euclio. Be quiet and go within. 

Staphyla. I'll go at once, 

Euclio. Draw both the bolts : I will be back anon. 

Scene IV. 

Euclio I'm vexed because I have to leave the house : 
(alone). I go unwillingly: yet what to do 

I know not: for the master of our guild 
9 
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Has said he will divide the funds amongst us : 
If I don't go, and take my share, they'll think 
That I have gold at home : for 'tis not likely 
A poor man would despise a dole, though small. 
For now, although I keep the secret to myself, 
All seem to know it, and pay greater court 
Than they used to do before : they come, they 

stay. 
They give me their right hands : ask how I am, 
And what I'm doing, what my business? 
Now I'll be off where I was going : and 
Return as soon as possible again. 



ACT II. 

Scene I. 

(Enter Eunomia and Megadorus.) 

Eunotnia. I wish, my brother, you w^ould think that I 
Am acting in your interest, for your sake. 
As well becomes a sister : though I know 
We women are not held in much esteem. 
y We all are told we talk by far too much, 

And never in the world they say was found 
A silent w^oman. But remember, brother. 
How near you are to me, and I to you. 
Tis right that we should one another help. 
You should advise and counsel me, I you : 
Nor keep it secret, nor be afraid to speak. 
Make me your confidant, and I the same. 
So now I brought you out of doors to speak 
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In private, as to your and mine concerns. 
Megador. Your hand, my best of women ! 
Eunomia. Who is she? 

Where is such woman? 
Megador. You ! 

Eunomia. Do you say so? 

Megador. If you deny it, I will do the same. 
Eunomia. Well, one must speak the truth. There is 
no best : 

For one, I fear, is only worse than other. 
Megador. I think the same : it needs no argument. 
Eunomia. Lend me your ear. 

Megador. 'Tis yours ! do as you like ! 

Eunomia. I come to advise — what is the best for you. 
Megador. You do as you have always done to me. 
Eunotnia.l wish — 
Megador. What, sister? 

Eunom,ia. What will be to you 

An everlasting blessing, that you may 

Have many children. 
Megador. May the gods forfend! 

Eunomia.! would that you should marry. 
Megador. I'm undone. 

Eunomia. How so ? 
Megador. Your speech nigh splits my head in two ! 

Poniards you speak, and every word's a stab.* 
Eunomia.'Do as your sister wishes. 
Megador. If you wish I will. 

Eunomia. It is for your advantage. 
Megador. May I die 

Before I marry, or on this condition, 

That she I marry, on the moi-row may, 

Or the day after that, be carried out 
11 
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To burial. This being settled, get the bride. 
Prepare the marriage. 

Eunomia. I will get for you 

The largest fortune that I can; but she 
Is older, of the middle age, and if 
You like, I'll ask her hand. 

Megador. One question first. 

Eunomia. Ask what you will ! 

Megador. You see when one has passed 

Mid-life, and marries one who's passed it too, 
' If there should be a child, his name would be, 
What could it be but Posthumus ? ^ Now I, 
Dear sister, will relieve you of this care: 
I by the goodness of the gods, and our 

forbears, 
Am rich : great family, high spirit, wealth, 
Applause, position, splendid equipage. 
Dresses and purple, these which oft reduce 
A man to slavery, do not appeal 
At all to me. 

Eunomia. Then who d'ye wish to marry? 

Megador. Know you poor Euclio who lives next door? 

Eunomia.l know him: he is quite a decent man. 

Megador. I wish his daughter for my wife. I know 

What you are going to say : that she is poor. 
Don't say a word: I like her poverty. 

Eunom.ia. The Gods direct things well ! 

Megador. I hope so too. 

Farewell. I'll see if Euclio is at home. 
Ah ! there he is : I do not know from whence 
he comes. 
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Scene II, 
{Enter Euclio — and later Megadorus.) 

Euclio. I thought 'twas all in vain when I went out 
And so I went unwillingly: for none 
Belonging to the guild has ever come; ' 
Nor yet the master, who should give to us 
Our share of the funds : so now I hasten home 
For though I'm here myself, my heart is 
there. 

Megador. Good morning, Euclio, good luck to you ! 

Euclio. The blessing of the Gods ! 

Megador, And are you well. 

And as you wish? 

Euclio. It is not without cause. 

When a rich man addresses thus the poor. 
He knows I've gold: and hence his kindly 
words. 

Megador. You say you're well? 

Euclio. I am, but not too well 

In point of money, i 

Megador. If you are content 

You have enough for life and all its needs, 

Euclio The old woman's told him of the gold : that's 
(aside). clear : 

1 will cut out her tongue, and gouge out too 
Her eyes, when I get home. 

Megador. What say you now, 

Thus muttering to yourself. 

Euclio. ■ I do bemoan 

My poverty : I have a grown-up daughter 
Without a dowry whom I cannot wed: 
Nor give to any. 
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Megador. Pray be still. Take courage T 

I'll help you, you shall have enough and more : 
What do you want? 

Euclio. His promises are fair: 

But still there's something that he wants him- 
self: 
He gapes for gold to swallow it: he brings 
Bread in one hand, a stone within the other. 
I never trust the man who shows himself 
So generous to the poor: he gives his hand 
So kindly, but behind some hurt there is ; 
I know those polyps, with their tentacles, 
Clinging to all they touch. 

Megador. Euclio, a word 

Respecting what concerns yourself and me. 

Euclio. Alas ! my gold is stolen : he wants, I know. 
To come to some arrangement. I will have 
A look at home. 

Megador. Where are you going, Euclio ? 

Euclio. I will return : there's something that I want 
To see about at home. 

Megador. I do believe, 

When I make mention of his daughter that 
I wish to marry her, that he will think 
I'm laughing at him: nor is any one 
More niggardly in poverty than he. 

Euclio All, all, is safe ! Nothing at all is gone : 
{return- I was too much afraid, before I went ; 
ing). Half mad with fear: now, Megadorus, I 

Return to thee, if there is aught you want: 

Megador. Thanks. Now please answer what I ask of you. 

Euclio. So be it you ask not what I cannot grant. 

Megador. What think you of my family ? 
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Euclio. 'Tis good r 

Megador. My reputation? 

Ericlio. Good ! 

Megador. My conduct, then ? 

Euclio. Why, that I think is neither bad nor good. 

Megador. You know my age ? 

Euclio. I know it is advanced. 

As great as is your fortune. 
Megador. As to you 

I've always thought, and think you are a man 

Quite without guile. 
Euclio. Alas ! he smells my gold. 

What want you now ? 
Megador. Well, as we know each other. 

That aU may turn out well for me and you, 

And for your daughter, I do ask for her 

In marriage. Promise me her hand. 
Euclio. Alas ! 

That which you do is unworthy of your acts : 

To mock at one who's poor, and has never 
given 

Offence to you or yours : in word or deed 

I have done naught, that you should treat me so. 
Megador. I do not come to mock, nor do I so : 

I w^ould not think it fitting. 
Euclio. Then why ask 

My daughter's hand ? 
Megador. That you, through me. 

May be the better off, and I through you. 
Euclio. But I do bear in mind that you are rich, 

Eager for power : while I am very poor ; 

So poor, and if I give my daughter's hand 

To you, you are a mighty ox, and I 
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A humble ass : and when I'm joined with you, 
Unequal to the load, that you can bear, 
I, the poor ass, shall founder in the mire; 
While you, proud ox, will not acknowledge me. 
I'U find you worse than heretofore you were, 
While those of my own order will deride : 
If we should separate, there'll be no stall 
' Left for me : while the asses with their teeth 
; Are rending me, the oxen will proceed 

To butt me with their horns. This is the 
danger 
\ Of climbing from one class into another. 
And being an ass, to try to be an ox. 
Megador. The main thing is still to ally yourself 

With honest men : hear me : accept my terms, 
And give your daughter to me. 
Euclio. But I have 

No dowry. 
Megador. Give her none: as long as she 

Is well conducted, that's enough for me. 
Euclio. I name it, lest you think I've found a treasure, 
Megador. I know : don't tell me : only give her hand. 
Euclio, Well, be it so. But stay, by Jove, I'm ruined ! 
Megador. What is it? 

Euclio. I heard some iron weapon strike 

(runs in hastily). 
Megador. It was my gardener digging. Where's the man? 
He's gone without an answer : he scorns me. 
Because he sees I seek his friendship, just 
As men often do : for if a rich man seeks 
A favour from a poor one, he's afraid 
To grant it, and, through fear, misses his 
chance : 
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And when the occasion's past, he's sorry for it. 
Euclio If I don't have your tongue taken out by 
{to his the roots, 

maid). You may have me mauled and damaged as 
you like. 
Megador. I see you think that I'm an old man now, 

Who may be mocked, although I don't deserve 
it. 
Euclio. It is not so, nor could I, if I would. 
Megador. Then do you give your daughter? 
Euclio. Yes, I do : 

Upon the terms I said, wit hout a dowry. 
Megador. You promise? 
Euclio. Yes. 

Megador. And may the Gods bless it ! 

Euclio. I wish they may. Only remember this : 

My daughter brings no dowry. 
Megador. I remember. 

Euclio. I know that sometimes men mislike a 
bargain : 
The bargain's on or off, just as they please. 
Megador. There shall be no dispute,^ Now, can we have 
The marriage for to-day? 

Euclio. -. Most certainly. 

Megador. I'll go and get me ready. Want you aught? 
Euclio. No, only that ! 

Megador, 'Tis done. Farewell. Now, slave. 

Follow me to the market ; now, at once 

(goes out). 

Euclio. He's gone. Ye Gods immortal, what can gold 

Achieve: he must have heard I think there 

is 
Some treasure here : he's gaping for it now : 
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And that is the reason he persists in this 
proposal. 

Scene III. 
{Enter Staphyla.) 

Euclio. Where are you, who has blabbed to all our 
neighbours, 
Gone chitter-chattering to all the town, 
That I would give a dowry to my daughter? 
Hi! Staphyla! I call! D'ye hear? Bring in 
The sacred dishes : wash them well : to-day 
I have betrothed my daughter : she will wed 
To-day. (Staphyla comes in.) 

Staphyla. The Gods direct it well: but stay, 

It cannot be : it is too sudden, sure. 

Evxilio. Begone : be quiet : see these things are done 
When I return : shut to the door at once : 
I will be here anon. 

Staphyla. What must I do? 

Destruction waits me and my master's daughter. 
Her state must now be known : I'll go within 
And see my master's orders carried out. 
I fear some evil: and of such a kind 
That I must drink the poison to the dregs. 

Scene IV. 

(Enter Strobilus, Congrio, and Anthrax.) 

Strobilus. After my master had laid in his stores, 

And hired his cooks and ilute-players at the 

market. 
He bid, that I divide the feast in two. 
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Congrio. Most certainly you shall not divide me: 

But if you wish the whole of me, I'll help. 

***** 

Strobilus. My master weds to-day. 

Anthrax. Whose daughter is it? 

Strobilus. Our neighbour Euclio's here : he bid me give 

Him half the dinner, and a cook as well, 

And one flute-player. 
Anthrax. Half that is for here, 

And half for the other house. 
Strobilus. Just as you say. 

Congrio. Coiild this old man not find his own provisions 

To grace his daughter's wedding? 
Strobilus. Vah ! 

Congrio. What is't? 

Strobilus. What is't you ask ? A pumice-stone is not 

So hard and dry, as is this old man's heart. 
Congrio. Is't so indeed? 
Strobilus. Why, judge him for yourself. 

He's always calling upon Gods and men 

To witness that he's ruined and undone. 

If but a puff of smoke come from his chimney. 

Why, when he sleeps, he binds the bellows to 
his throat — 
Congrio. Why that? 

Strobilus. For fear in sleep he'll lose his breath. 

Congrio. And does he close the other outlets too. 

Lest he lose wind? 
Strobilus. You might believe my tale, 

As I do yours. 

Congrio. I do indeed believe. 

Strobilus. And w^hen he washes, he bewails the waste 

Of water. 
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Congrio. Do you think there could be begged 

A good round sum from this man for to buy 
Our liberty? 

Strobilus. By Jove! he would not give 

Starvation, if you asked him. The other day 
The barber cut his nails: he gathered all 
The parings up, and carried them away. 

Anthrax. He is indeed a stingy soul, you tell of. 

Congrio. But do you think indeed he lives so sparely? 

Strobilus. A hawk, it seems, once carried off his dinner ; 
So, full of tears, he goes before the judge ; 
Howling and plaining there, begins to ask 
That the hawk should be bound over to appear. 
If I had time I'd tell a thousand tales. 
But which of you is nimblest? 

Congrio. I, by far. 

Strobilus. A cook I want, and not a thief. 

Congrio. I am one. 

Strobilus. And what say you ? 

Anthrax. I am as you can see. 

Congrio. He's only fit to cook a funeral feast; 
That's all he does. 

Anthrax. Five letters would describe 

What you are : you're a thief ; trebly a thief. 

Scene V. 

Strobilus. Be still. Which is the fatter lamb of these ? 
Anthrax. This. 

Strobilus. Take it, Congrio, bear it straight within; 
You f oUow him ; the rest will come with me. 
Congrio. It is not fair, they have the fatter lamb. 
Strobilus. But you shall have the fatter music-girl. 
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Go with him, Phrygia; you, Eleusium, 
You come with us. 

Congrio. O clever Strobilus! 

You've put me off upon a mean old man, 
From whom ev'n if I cried myself aU hoarse 
I should not get a shilling. 

Strobilus. You're a fool, 

And most ungrateful. 

Congrio. How is that? 

Strobilus. D'ye ask? 

Why first there'll be no crowd of servants 

there : 
If you want aught, you get it for yourself, 
Lest you should waste your time in asking 

for it ; 
With us there'll be a large establishment, 
A crowd of servants, gold and silver plate, 
Dresses and furniture : if any one 
Should something lose (and you I know could 

not; 
If none w^ere by, prevent yourself from theft ;) 
They say at once, the cooks have taken it : 
Catch him and bind him, put him in the well. 
And beat him ; none of these will happen there, 
For there is naught to steal. Come, follow me. 



Scene VI. 

(Staphyla comes in.) 

Strobilus. Hi ! Staphyla, come out, open the door ! 
Staphyla. Who caUs? 
Strobilus. 'Tis Strobilus. 
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Staphyla. And what d'ye want? 

Strobilus.Here, take these cooks, this music-girl, the 
food 

To serve the wedding. Megadorus sends 

All these for Euclio. 
Staphyla. I suppose it is 

For Ceres' marriage? 
Strobilus. Why ? 

Staphyla. Because I see 

You bring no wine. 
Strobilus. That will be brought anon 

When he comes from the market. 
Staphyla. We've no wood. 

Strobilus. Are there no doors ? 
Staphyla. There are. 

Strobilus. Then you have wood. 

You need not go outside. 
Staphyla. What, wretch, although 

Vulcan you serve, are we, to cook your dinner 

That you may get your wage, are we to burn 

Our dwelling to the ground? 
Strobilus. I don't ask that. 

Staphyla. Then bring them in at once. 
Strobilus. Come, follow me ! 

Scene VII. 

{Enter Pythodicus.) 

Pythod. Go on : I'll see to what the cooks are doing : 
And that to-day's a pretty heavy job. 
They have to do it in the cellar: thence 
Will take it up in baskets: if they eat 
Below, what they have cooked, then those 
above 
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Will go without their dinner, those below 
WiU get it. I am talking just as if 
I had no business : when there's in the house 
Such a crowd of harpies as is here to-day. 



Scene VIII. 

{Enter Euclio.) 

Euclio. I wished to-day to brace myself a little, 

To make a show at this my daughter's wedding ; 

I go to market ; ask the price of fish : 

They say they're dear, the lamb and beef 

are dear: 
The veal, the dogfish, and the pork are dear ; 
And all the dearer, that I had no money. 
Full vexed I come away : there's nought to buy: 
To all this unclean herd I said adieu. 
Then as I walked I thought thus to myself; 
If, on a festal day like this, you spend 
Your money freely, nothing spare, then you 
Will want to-morrow: and this reasoning 
My stomach and my heart approved, so I 
Intend to celebrate this w^edding here 
At the smallest possible expense I can. '' 
So I have bought a little frankincense. 
And a few flowers : these shall now be placed 
Around our household God, that he may grant 
A happy issue. But do I really see 
My house-door open? Such a noise within, 
What, am I robbed? 

Congrio. Go fetch a larger pot 

If you can get one : this is far too small. 

Euclio. I am undone: and aU my gold is taken: 
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The pot is sought: unless I run within 
At once I'm good as dead : oh ! help me now, 
ApoUo : help, and with your arrows slay 
These treasure-laden thieves : as you have done 
Before: here will I rest and see what's tak- 
ing place. 

Scene IX. 

(Anthrax in Megadorus's house.) 

Anthrax. Here, Dromo, clean the fish : Machavio, you, 
Bone if you can the lamprey and the eel. 
That all may be prepared when I return: 
I go to seek a bread pan: see that cock 
Is plucked e'en smoother than a player's chin : 
But what's this noise next door ? it is the cooks 
At work : I'll go within and try to stop 
Them making like confusion in this house 

{goes in). 



ACT III. 

Scene I. 

(Enter Congrio from Euclio's house.) 

Congrio. Dear citizens, and fellow-countrymen. 

Dwellers or strangers, whosoe'er ye be. 
Make room for me to fly : let the whole street 
Be open to my path : I never came 
Before to-day to cook at such a place: 
'Tis like a Bacchic brgy: they have beaten 
My pupils and myself with sticks and staves : 
I'm sore all over, and indeed quite dead: 
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That old boy took me for a boxing school: 

I never saw posts come in handier 

Than these : he beat us all and turned us out ; 

Alas ! I am undone : here comes again 

The Bacchanalian orgy : he is here : 

He follows : I know what to do : I'll go 

The way my master went before to-day. 



Euclio. 

Congrio. 

Euclio. 

Congrio. 

Euclio. 

Congrio. 

Euclio. 

Congrio. 

Euclio. 

Congrio. 



Euclio. 

Congrio. 
Euclio. 



Scene II. 

{Euclio comes in.) 

Hallo ! why fly ? return, return, I say ! 
Why are you shouting, fool? 

I'll lay your name 
Before the magistrates. 

I pray you why? 
Because you wear a knife. 

As well becomes 
A cook. 

Ay, and because you threatened me. 
The wrong was that I did not sheath it in you. 
There's not a man more wicked than you are, 
Nor one I'd rather do an injury to. 
No need to say so : it is clear enough : 
You've made me supple as a dancer is. 
Wretch that I am : why did you touch me 

thus, 
And for what reason? 

Do you ask me why? 
Have I done something less than was your due ? 
You'U suffer for it, if my head can feel. 
I don't know what may happen : mine feels 
now^: 
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But pray what business had you in my house 

When I was absent, without my commands? 

I wish to know. 
Congrio. Be quiet then : we came 

To cook your wedding-feast. 
Euclio. What matters it 

To you if I eat meat, that's cooked or raw? 

Are you my master? 
Congrio. Well, I want to know 

Whether you wish the dinner cooked or not ? 
Euclio. And I whether my things are safe with you 

Or not? 
Congrio. I only hope that I may take 

The things away, that I have brought with me 

All safe and sound. The rest it matters not ; 

For I want none of yours. 
Euclio. I know, 1 know. 

Congrio. But why prevent us cook your dinner here, 

What have we done or said you do not like ? 
Euclio. D'ye ask, you wretch, who thus have made 
your way 

Through all the corners of my house and 
rooms. 

If you had stopped beside the hearth, which is 

Your proper place, your head had not been 
split. 

You well deserved it. Now that you may 
know 

My sentiments, if you come nearer to 

My door, than I shall order, you shall be 

The most unhappy man that is : d'ye hear ? 

Art going ? pray come back. 
Congrio. And may Laverna, 
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Who watches over thieves, be kind to me! 
If you don't order all nay cooking things 
To be returned to me, I'll make a row 
Before the house. What am I now to do? 
An evil day it was that brought me here : 
The money that I got won't pay the doctor. 

Scene III. 
{Euclio and Congrio.) 

Euclio Ah ! this at all events, where'er I go, 

{xoith the I'll carry with me, as my constant friend, 
pot). Nor e'er expose it to like perils again. 

Go now within, cooks and flute-players all. 
Bring if you like the whole vile venal herd. 
And cook, and act, and bustle as you please. 

Congrio. Most timely, after you have split our heads. 

Euclio. Go in, you came to w^ork, and not to talk. 

Congrio. Old gentleman, for this I'll make you pay : 
I ■was engaged to cook, not to be beaten. 

Euclio. Don't bother ! go to law ! but first to cook, 
Or else go and be hanged. 

Congrio. Pray go yourself. 

Scene IV. 

{Euclio alone.) 

Euclio. He's gone within. In>mortal Gods, he who. 
Though poor, does business with wealthy men 
Needs a brave heart to have. Thus Megadorus 
Tries me in every way, pretends to send 
His cooks to do me honour : sent this one 
To steal this treasure from me : and to match 

him 
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Even my cock, that was the special friend 
Of that old woman's, nearly ruined me, 
And with his claws began to dig a hole 
Where this was buried. Further need I say? 
My heart was cut to the very quick : I seized 
A stick, I kiU the cock, in the very act 
Of thieving: I believe the cooks themselves 
Promised that cock a rich reward if he 
Disclosed the treasure. Anyhow,^L^poiled 
Their little game : no more : the cock is dead. 
But see, my neighbour Megadorus comes: 
I dare not pass him: I must stop and speak. 



Scene V. 

;, (Enter Megadorus — Euclio.) 

Megador. To many friends I've told that I propose 
{aside). To marry Euclio's daughter : they approve : 
They think it wise and excellently done ; 
I would, I think, if others did the same. 
If w^ealthy people married in this way 
The daughters of the poor, nor asked a dower, 
The State would be more happy than it is, 
With less of jealousy than now we have : 
Our wives would treat us with the more 

respect. 
And we should live at less expense ourselves ; 
'Twould benefit the greater part of men : 
A few old misers w^ould object to it : 
Whose greedy and insatiable souls 
Nor law nor governor can hold in check : 
But some may say, if marriage is for the poor, 
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Whom can the wealthy wed ? Why, whom 

they choose — 
I£ but their fortune has been left behind. 
And in the place of fortune they would bring^ 
A better disposition : I would make 
Mules, w^hich are dearer now than any horse. 
Cheaper by far than any horse can be. 

Euclio. How gladly here I hearken to this man 

Who speaks such pleasant things of narrow 
means ! 

Megador. No wife could say, I brought to you a dower 
Much larger than your fortune : therefore I 
Must Uve in gold and purple, and have maids. 
Pages and lackeys, mules and muleteers, 
And carriages to ride in. 

Euclio. Ah! how well he knows 

Fine ladies' ways : I wish he was their tutor. 

Megador. But now where'er you go, at your town house 
You'll find more wagons waiting than you will 
Ev'n at your country seat. But that's a trifle 
To what it is when they present their bills. 
There stands the fuller and embroiderer, 
The goldsmith and the man who curls your 

hair, 
The tailor and the hosier, and the host 
Who dye your bridal veils in red or yellow. 
Who sell you muffs, and perfumed slippers too. 
Hucksters in linen, shoemakers galore. 
Clogs, slippers, sandals, all are here to sell, 
To dye or mend your garments as you wish : 
Sellers of stays and girdles swell the train. 
You think them all: three hundred go and 
come. 
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Outside the duns are watching in the hall, 
The weavers and the men who caskets make : 
They've reckoned up : the money paid : 'tis all, 
You fancy: when once more these come in view 
Dyers in something else, some wretched thing 
That makes still further levies on your purse. 
Euclio. I would address him, but I fear to stop 
This nice recital of our ladies' ways. 
Let him proceed. 
Megador. And when at length you've paid 

For all this female rubbish, comes in view 
The tax-gatherer, presents his biU: you go 
And reckon with your banker, while he waits 
Undined, expecting to receive his pay. 
When the account is furnished, then you find 
You've overdraw^n : the tax-man has to wait 
Another day. These are the cares that wait, 
The inconvenience and vast expense, 
j On these huge dowries : she who's none at all 
\ Is in her husband's power : and dowered wives 
\Bring loss and trouble to their husband's lives. 
But, see, my neighbour comes. Euclio, good 
day! 

Scene VI. 

{Euclio. Megadorus.) 

Euclio. Most gladly have I listened to your words. 
Megador. Didst hear them? 

Euclio. Ay. I did from the very first. 

Megador. Methinks it would be better stiU if you 

Looked rather sprucer for your daughter's 
wedding. 
Euclio. According to our means and circumstances, 
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Our wealth and show should still proportioned 

be. 
Let those who have, think of their high estate: 
But I, and such as me, no more of w^ealth 
Possess, than public rumour gives to us. 
Megador. Surely you have : may the Gods make it more. 
Euclio I do not like his w^ords : what now you have — 
{aside). He knows as well as I do, what I have : 
The old woman's told him. 
Megador. Why d'ye speak apart? 

Euclio. I thought of making a complaint to you. 
Megador. On what? 

Euclio. On w^hat, d'ye ask? You who have filled 

Nigh every corner of my house with thieves; 
Who've sent into it five hundred cooks at least, 
With six hands each, like Geryon of old: 
Argus himself who w^as all eyes, to whom 
Jove once entrusted lo, he could not 
Keep w^atch upon them, even if he would : 
A music-girl, who by herself could drink 
The famous fountain of Pyrene dry, 
If bubbling over with wine: and then their 
food — 
Megador. I've sent as much as would a legion feed ; 

Aye, and a lamb beside. 
Euclio. I've never seen 

A more curious beast than that. 
Megador. How curious? 

Euclio. All bone and skin: so thin with toil and 
trouble ; 
You can see right through it in the light of 

day: 
'Tis as transparent as an ivory lamp. 
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Megador. I bought it to be butched. 

Euclio. A splendid bargain: 

For 'tis already dead. 

Megador. Euclio, I wish 

To drink with you to-day. 

Euclio. I cannot do so. 

Megador. But I will bid a cask of rich old wine 
To be brought from my cellar. 

Euclio. I can drink 

But water only. 

Megador. If I live to-day 

I'll send you back, as drunk as any lord — 
You who drink only water. 

Euclio. Ah! I see 

What is his aim : to get quit of me with wine, 
That is his plan, and what I have, annex: 
But I'll take care : I'll put it out of doors : 
And he shall lose his wine and trouble too^ 

Megador. Unless you want me furthejv— I shall go 

To get me ready for the ^crifice {goes out). 

Euclio. Ah, little pot, how many foSB~you have. 
You and the gold entrusted to your care. 
And now the best that I can do is this 
To take you to the temple of Good Faith 
And hide you there : Good Faith, you know 

me well 
And I know you: so take good care to yourself, 
And see you do not change the name you bear. 
If I trust you with this : relying on 
Your honesty. Good Faith, I come to you. 
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ACT IV. 

Scene I. 

{Strobilus enters.) 

Strobilus. This is the ofl&ce of a useful slave 
To do as I do, nor to grumble at 
Nor yet oppose a master's bidding : for 
The slave who wants to serve his master well, 
Does first his master's work and then his own, 
And if he sleeps, why let him sleep, as if 
He were a slave. Who serves a loving master 
Like to my own, if he should chance to see 
That he's in love, that is the slave's concern : 
To bring him back to safety, not to drive 
Him further on the path he wants to go. 
Just as to boys who learn to swim is given 
A raft of rushes to make less their toil. 
That they may use their hands more easily: 
In the same way a slave should be a raft, 
To bear his master up, when he's in love. 
His master's Avill he studies, and his eyes 
Note what is on his brow : his least command, 
Swifter than courser's flight, he hastes to 

obey. 
Who takes this care, escapes the censuring 

thong : 
Nor keeps his fetters bright by constant wear. 
My master is in love with Euclio's dau^ter : 
And now we hear that she is to be married 
To Megadorus: he has sent me now 
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To spy about, and learn what is going on : 
Here by this sacred altar I will stand 
All unsuspected, and from hence can judge 
What here or there is being carried on. 

Scene II. 

{Euclio -Comes in.) 

Euclio. Take care, Good Faith\ you do not indicate 
To a single soul that all my gold is there : 
I do not fear lest any find the place: 
It is so hidden away: stiU, he would have 
A pretty booty who should find the pot 
Laden with gold. See to it then, Good Faith. 
Now I will wash me for the sacrifice : 
And not delay my neighbour when he comes 
To take my daughter home. And so, Good 

Faith, 
Again and yet again, I say, that I 
May carry off the pot all sound and safe, 
To you I so entrust it: in your shrine 
And grove it lies securely hidden away. 
Strohilus Ye Gods immortal, what is this I hear 
{from his This man to say, that he has hidden away 
hiding A heavy pot of gold within this shrine? 
place). Good Faith, see to it, that you're not more 
kind 
To him than me. This man, methinks, is 

father 
To her my master loves. I will go in 
And spy around the temple; if I find 
The gold, while this man's back is turned: 
then if 
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Euclio. 



Strobilus. 



Euclio. 



Strobilus. 

Euclio. 

Strobilus. 

Euclio. 

Strobilus. 

Euclio. 



I do, I'll brew a stoup of wine for you, 
And, when I do it, drink the same myself. 

Scene III. 

{Euclio.) 

'Twas not for nothing that the raven cried ^ 
At my left hand, and flew close to the ground 
And croaked anon: my heart began to play 
A curious game, and leaped into my throat: 
I am all shaking, why not run away? 

Scene IV. 
{Euclio; Strobilus.) 
Out, out of doors, vile worm, that just has 

crept 
Out of the ground; but now, you were not 

here, 
And now you are, you die: you wretched 

cheat, 
I'll treat you as you well deserve to be. 
What demon troubles you? or what have I 
To do with you? Why do you trouble me? 
Why drag me thus ? Why beat me as you do ? 
Most worthy of a beating of all men! 
Still asking questions, you, who are a thief. 
Or even more than that, a triple thief. 
What have I stolen? 

Bring it back to me. 
What should I bring? 

Dy'e want to know what 'tis? 
I've taken nothing. 

Give it back to me. 
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Strobilus. What must I do ? 

Euclio. You shall not take it hence. 

Strohilus. What do you want? 

Euclio. Now put it down at once. 

Strobilus. I think, old gentleman, you're wont to jest. 

Euclio. Be done with jesting, put it down, I say. 

Strohilus. And put what down ; pray tell me what it is 

By its own name: I've touched and taken 
nothing. 
Euclio. Show me your hands! 
Strobilus. Look there! 

Euclio. And yet again! 

Strohilus. See there ! 

Euclio. Now show them yet again, I pray! 

Strohilus. Distempered dreams and wild illusions vex 

This old man's soul. D'ye want to do mischief ? 
Euclio. Ay, marry, all I can, not hanging you: 

And that will come if you do not confess. 
Strobilus. Confess to what ? 

Euclio. What you have taken away. 

Strobilus. The Gods destroy me if I have taken ought : 

Or even w^ished to do so. 
Euclio. Shake your coat. 

Strobilus. Yes, as you will. 
Euclio. Lest there be something hidden 

Between the folds. 
Strohilus. Try any way you like. 

Euclio. You wretch, how smooth you speak, that I 
may not 

Detect you in the theft. I know your dodges. 

Show me your right hand now. 
Strobilus. Well, there it is. 

Euclio. And now your left. 
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Strobiltis. You see, I proffer both. 

Euclio. I do not care to search. Restore the things. 

Strobilus. And what restore ? 

Euclio. You jest, for you must have it. 

Strobilus. Have what ? 

Euclio. I need not say, you know full well. 

Restore me what you've had of mine. 
Strobilus. You're mad. 

You've searched me as you like, and nothing 
found. 
Euclio. Stay, who is that who was inside with you? 

I am undone : that other is inside : 

If I lose sight of this one, he'll be off. 

Yet I have searched him: he has nothing on 
him : 

Go where you like: a malison upon you! 
Strobilus. He is not thankful ! 
Euclio. I will go inside 

And wring the neck of your companion. 

Are you away? art off? and out of sight? 
Strobilus. I am. 
Euclio. Take care you never see me more. 

Scene V. 

(Strobilus alone.) 

Strobilus. I'd rather perish by some foul disease 

Than not contrive to play some nasty trick 
On this old man to-day. He wiU not dare 
To hide away his gold in this place now: 
He'll take it out and change the hiding-place. 
I hear the door : and see he brings the gold : 
I'll stand aside behind the gate and watch. 
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Scene VI. 
(Euclio and Strobilus.) 

Euclio. I thought Good Faith was fairly to be trusted : 
But cruelly she's disappointed me. 
But for the raven I had been undone. 
I wish to see him once again and make 
Some small return : the bird's not worth his 

meat. 
And now I know a solitary place 
Where I may hide this pot: it is the grove 
Of our God Silvanus, stretching far beyond 
The city wall, with willows planted round : 
There I will choose a spot : for I am sure 
I had rather trust Sylvanus than Good Faith. 

Strobilus, Good luck ! the Gods are full of kindness to me. 
I'll run before and climb into a tree, 
And watch from thence where he may hide 

the gold. 
For, though my master bid me to stay here, 
That gain is worth a blow doth still appear. 

Scene VII. 
(Enter Lyconides and his mother, Phaedra inside.) 

Lyconid, I've told you, mother, and you know the story 
Of what has taken place between myself 
And Euclio's daughter: now I pray thee tell 
My father all: once more I do beseech you 
As I have done before. 

Eunomia, Your wish is mine. 

And this I hope my brother will consent 
To grant: and, if things be as you assert, 
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Your cause is just : you say it did take place 
When you were overcome with use o£ wine. 

Lyconid. And think you, mother, I'd impose on you? 

Phwdra. Help me, dear nurse : Juno Luetna, help ! 

Lyconid. The thing is clear enough:/ she has a chitd. 

Eunomia.Then come within with Ri e, arid ^see-my 
' brother, 
That he at my request may grant your 
prayer. 

Lyconid. I follow you. But now I wonder where 
My servant Strobilus can be : I bid 
Him wait me here : yet now I think on it 
It were unfair to blame him, as he may 
Be helping me elsewhere : I'll come within : 
The meeting's one of life or death to me. 

Scene VIII. 

(Enter Strobilus.) 

Strobilus Myself I do surpass in stores of wealth 
(toith the The fabled griffins, who are said to dwell 
pot). Upon the golden mountains : mighty kings 
I scarce do notice ; they are beggars all. 
Philip himself I am. Oh ! blessed day. 
On which I went from here, and was the first. 
And placed myself in hiding on the tree : 
And watched from thence where he would 

place the gold. 
When he was gone, I creep along the tree, 
And disinter a pot quite fuU of gold. 
I see the old man go: he sees not me: 
I leaned aside a little from the road: 
But see he comes : I'll hide the gold at home. 
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Scene IX. 

(Enter Euclio; after I/yconides.) 

I'm ruined, slaughtered, quite undone! Oh, 

where 
Am I to go? or not to go? Stay! stop! 
But whom ? or what ? I cannot see, I'm blind : 
I cannot say for certain where I go. 
Nor where, nor who I am : I pray your help 
To point me out the man who stole the gold : 
Ay, there they sit in white like honest men. 
What say you? {addressing one of the spec- 
tators). I can trust you : and I know 
An honest man by sight. What is it now? 
Why do you laugh ? there are thieves enough, 

I know. 
And many thieves : what, none of these have it ? 
You kill me : don't you know ? say who it is : 
Alas, alas, I am undone : I'm killed : 
A pretty state of things : so much of woe. 
So much of grief has this day brought to me : 
Hunger and poverty, most wretched man ! 
What hope of life to one who's lost so much ? 
So much that I have guarded : I denied 
Myself all pleasure; others now will joy 
At my expense, my loss : I cannot bear it. 
Lyconid. Who is this man who howls before our doors 
Lamenting loudly? Euclio 'tis, I think. 
Ah, I am ruined? Everything is known. 
He knows what's happened to his daughter 
now : 
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What must I do? Stay here, or go away? 
Approach him, or fly from him ? I know not. 



Scene X. 

[■ ■ 
Euclio. Who is't who speaks? 

Lyconid. A most unhappy man! 

Euclio. And I not less so, for to me has chanced. 

Such ills and sorrow. 
Lyconid. Nay, be of good heart. 

Euclio. How can I? 
Lyconid. 'Cause the deed that troubles you 

Is mine : I do admit it. 
Euclio. What is this? 

Lyconid. The truth. 
Euclio. What have I done, young man, to you, 

That you should ruin me, and leave forlorn 

My children and myself? 
Lyconid. Grod was my guide: 

'Twas he who led me on. 
Euclio. And how was that? 

Lyconid. I do admit my sin, and know that I 

Deserve your blame : therefore I come to you 

And ask your pardon. 
Euclio. But why did you dare 

To touch what was not yours? 
Lyconid. What do you want? 

It cannot be undone : I think the Gods 

Have willed it, or it never could have been. 
Euclio. I think the Gods have willed that I should 

kill you. 
Lyconid. Nay, say not so. 

Euclio. But why against my will. 
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Have you laid hands on that which was my 
own? 
Lyconid. 'Twas wine and love that made me. 
Euclio. Daring man. 

To come to me with such a tale as that. 

If that is law, then might we just as well 

In open daylight take a woman's jewels, 

And say when caught that we were drunk, 
and did it 

For the sake of love: too vile are wine and 
love 

Jf they excuse whate'er we choose to do. 
Lyconid. I come to ask your pardon for my folly. 
Euclio. I like not those who first do ill, and then 

Excuse themselves. You know it was not 
yours : 

And you should not have touched it. 
Lyconid. WeU, I did it : 

And now I will not argue more about it. 
Euclio. Keep mine against my will ? 
Lyconid. I do not ask 

To have it so, but think it should be mine. 

Ev'n should you find it, Euclio, you'll agree 

It should be mine. 
Euclio, I'll take you to the judge, 

And serve a writ, until you bring it back. 
Lyconid. And bring back what? 

Euclio. Why, what you stole from me 

Lyconid. I stole? whence? and what is it? 
Euclio. May great Jove 

Himself so love you in the same degree. 

As you are ignorant! 
Lyconid. Unless you tell me 
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Euclio. 

Lyconid. 

Euclio. 

Lyconid. 

Euclio. 

Lyconid. 

Euclio. 
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Euclio. 

Lyconid. 

Euclio. 

Lyconid. 



What 'tis you seek. 

A pot of gold it is 
I ask, which you admit that you have stolen. 
I never said so, and I never did it. 
What, you deny? 

Most certainly I do : 
I knovsr no gold, nor any pot at all. 
Give me the pot you stole from Syl van's grove : 
Go, bring it back : I'll give to you a third : 
Although a thief, I won't deal hardly with 

you. 
You are not sane, in calling me a thief : 
I thought that you had spoke of something else, 
Which close concerns me : if you have the time 
There is a most important thing I want 
To speak of to you. 

Tell me on your word 
You have not stolen it. 

Upon my honour ! 
Nor know who did'st so ? 

No, upon my word ! 
And if you know, you'll tell me. 

That I swear. 
And will not ask a share, nor shield the thief. 
Most certainly. 

And what, if you play false? 
May Jupiter do with me what he will. 
Enough ! now tell me what you want of me 
WeU, if you do not know my family, 
This Megadorus here, he is my uncle : 
Antimachus my father was: and I 
Lyconides am called: my mother is 
Eunomia. 
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The family I know: 
But what d'ye want with me? 

You have a daughter? 
I have : at home. 

Betrothed to my uncle? 
You know it all. 

He bid me tell you he 
Renounces now her hand. 

Renounces now 
When all is ready and the wedding furnished ? 
May all the Gods and Goddesses destroy 
This man for whom I've lost so much to-day. 
Be of good cheer: may all yet turn out well 
For you and for your daughter : pray it be so. 
May the Gods do it ! 

And the same to me : 
Now listen. There's not a man who's sinned 
But is ashamed and sorry, if he's worth 
A straw. Now I beseech you, Euclio, 
In this misfortune my imprudence caused 
You and your daughter, you should pardon me 
And give her me for ■wife as the law permits. 
I do confess I did her grievous wrong 
At Ceres' Wakfe, through wine and youthful 

impulse. 
Alas ! alas ! and what is this I hear ? 
Why should you mourn, when at you daugh- 
ter's wedding - — ^—-^ 
You will at once as grandfather ^ppear : 
She bare a child just^ten uiurrtKs after it: 
Pray reckon for yourself: and therefore 'tis, 
My uncle has renounced her hand for me. 
Go in, and you will hear that it is so. 
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Euclio. Ah me ! I am quite ruined : evils come 
One on the top of others, clinging fast. 
I'll go within and see if this is so. 

Lyconid. And I will follow. My affairs appear 

To have reached shoal waters, where 

safety lies. 

But now I cannot find where he should be, 
My servant Strobilus : I'll wait for him, 
And then will follow this man : I will give 
Him time to make enquiries from his daughter 
And from the nurse : for she at least knows all. 



my 



ACT V. 

Scene I. 
[Enter Strobilus, Lyconides.) 

Strobilus. Ye Gods immortal, with what joys have you 

Presented me : how great the sum of them ! 

I have a four pound pot that is full of gold ! 

Who now more rich than me '? What man 
at Athens 

To whom the Gods are kinder? 
JLyconid. Sure, I thought, 

I heard the voice of some one speaking here. 
Strobilus. Ah ! do I see my master ? 
Lyconid. And is it 

My servant Strobilus, I see ? 
Strobilus. It is. 

Lyconid. And not another-. 

Strobilus. I'll advance to meet him. 
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Lyconid. And I'll draw nearer. I believe that he 

Has, as I ordered, seen this lady's nurse. 
Strobilus. And why not tell him I have found this 
treasure ? 

I will that he may set me free. I'll go 

I've found . . . 
Lyconid. What have you found? 

Strobilus. Why not that which 

Boys looks for in a bean and shout with joy, 

When they have found it nestling there inside. 
Lyconid. You're jesting, as you're wont. 
Strobilus. Stay, master, hear. 

Lyconid. Speak then. 
Strobilus. To-day I found a hoard of wealth, 

Too much for me. 
Lyconid. And where, I pray, was that? 

Strobilus. A four pound pot of gold. 
Lyconid. What crime is this? 

Strobilus. I stole it from this old man Euclio. 
Lyconid. Where is the gold? 
Strobilus. Why, in a chest at home. 

And now I wish my freedom at thy hand. 
Lyconid. I make you free, most scoundrellest of knaves ! 
Strobilus. Off with you, master : I know what you want : 

And cleverly I laid a bait for you. 

You were prepared to take it : what if I 

Myself have found it. * 

Lyconid. Now we want no trifling. 

Bring me the gold. 
Strobilus. Must I return the gold? 

Lyconid. Yes, that it may be given to hira. 
Strobilus. And whence? 

Lyconid. Just now you did confess 'twas in your chest. 
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Strobilus. Yes, I was joking, as I'm wont to do. 
Lyconid. But how, I pray? 

Strobilus. Then kill me if you like, 

Of this be sure you shall not take it hence. 



The work of Plautus ends here. The rest has been supplied 
by inferior hands. 
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Notes to ' The Pot of Gold ' 

1. Bach house had its tutelary Deity, which was called 
L»r. The Lares were the good spirits of the departed who, 
even after death, continued to be active in bringing blessings 
OD their posterity. The image of the Lar stood beside the 
household hearth, and was saluted daily with a prayer and 
offering. 

2. Cf. Horace: 

' Hoc erat in votis, modus agri non ita magnus.' 
.S. The festival of Ceres, the Goddess of Agriculture, was 
held in August, when the women, clothed in white, and 
adorned with crowns of ripe ears of corn, offered to the 
Goddess the flrst-fruits of the harvest. 

4. Cf. Shakespeare, Much Ado about Nothing, Act ii. sc. i: 
' She speaks poniards — every word stabs.' 

5. Posthumus — a child born after the father's death. 

6. Cf. Virgil: 

'Saepe sinistra cavA prsedixit ab ilice comix.' 
' And the hoarse raven, on the blasted bough 
By croaking from the left presage the blow.' 

Dbyden. 

7. Molifere has introduced a large part of this scene into 
L'Avare. One phrase in the mouth of Valfere, who is Ly- 
conides, has become a proverb. The young man lays the 
blame of what has occurred on his mistress's ' beaux yeux ' ; 
the old miser, misunderstanding him, replies: 'Les beaux 
yeux de ma casette'— 'the beautiful eyes of my little pot.' 
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INTRODUCTION 

THE subject of this play is the faithful attach- 
ment of a slave to his master. We can 
imagine the interest such a plot would excite in 
the ears of the already large and ever-growing 
slave population of Rome. The results of the 
treatment they too uniformly received is written 
large in the pages of classical literature. Their life 
was too often but a rapid journey to an inevitable 
cross. The slave Scelendrus, in the Braggart 
Captain, Act II., iv. 19, says : 

' Yes, yes, I know the gallows waits for me, 
A sepulchre where all my ancestors 
Have gone before me, father, grandfather, 
Great-grandfather, and great-great-grandfather, 
They are all there : your threats will not avail.' 

Under such conditions they seized on what enjoy- 
ment vUlainy and sensuality could give. Plautus, 
in this play, gives another aspect to the case. 
Hegio, a wealthy ^tolian, has two sons ; one was 
stolen when four years old by a slave Stalagmus, 
who fled with him to Elis, and there sold him to an 
Elean, who gave him to be a companion to his son 
Philocrates, being of like years with himself. His 
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name is Tyndarus. His other son, Philopolemus, 
many years after was taken prisoner in a war 
between the ^tolians and Eleans, and bought by 
a doctor called Menarchus. Hegio, anxious to re- 
deem his son, proceeds to buy Elean captives in 
^tolia, and purchases in the market Philocrates 
and his slave Tyndarus, unaware, of course, that 
the latter is his long-lost son. He is desirous to 
exchange Philocrates for Philopolemus, and piir- 
poses to send Tyndarus back to make arrange- 
ments for it. Tyndarus, however, being anxious 
that his master PhUocrates should return to his 
native land, makes a bargain with him that they 
should exchange positions. Tyndarus is to pretend 
to be the master, and Philocrates as the slave is to 
be sent back. Hegio agrees, but after Philocrates 
is gone the ruse is discovered by Aristophontes, 
another Elean captive who has known them before 
in Elis. Hegio is vexed at the trick that has been 
played upon him, puts Tyndarus in irons, and sends 
him to hard labour in the quarries. While he is 
there, Philocrates returns, bringing not only Philo- 
polemus but Stalagmus, the slave who had stolen 
Hegio's son. Stalagmus proving that he is so, 
Tyndarus is released and Stalagmus takes his place. 
The serious character of the play is relieved by the 
introduction of Brgasilus, the parasite, whose 
amusing speeches sparkle with the bon mots of the 
professional diner-out. 
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It is interesting to learn in the biography 
published by his grandson, that Lord Lytton, the 
author of several successful plays — The Lady of 
Lyons, Richelieu, Money — prepared an English 
adaptation of The Captives with a female char- 
acter introduced into it. It was, however, never 
produced. 
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PERSONS. 

Ergasilus — a parasite. 
Hbgio — an old gentleman of JEtolia. 
Philocratbs of Elis — captive in Italia. 
Ttndabus — his servant, son to Hegio. 

Abistophontes— copfeiJe in ^tolia, friend of 

Philocrates. 
Philopolemus — captive at Elis, son to Hegio, 
Stalagmxjs — servant of Hegio. 

Scene— Calydon in ^tolia. 
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Prologue spoken by one of the actors 

THIS pair of captives^ you see standing here, 
They do not sit, because they have to 

stand ; 
I think you all are witnesses of that. 
Hegio, the old man dwelling in this house, 
Is father of the one (pointing to Tyndarits) : but 

how it is 
He is his slave, that's what I'll tell to you. 
He had two sons: and one of them was stolen 
By a slave, when four years old, who flying 

hence 
Sold him, in Elis, to the father of 
This man (Philocrates) that you see here : I think 

you take me : 
'Tis good. But there's a man in the back seats 
Who says he does not : please, sir, come this 

way: 
If there's no seat, you're free to walk about : 
Since thus you force an actor to strain his voice 
As if he were a beggar asking alms: 
But I'll not break my voice to pleasure you. 
To you who can afford to pay your rates 
And taxes, and take seats, I'll pay my debts: 
I hate to owe to any one at all. 
This slave then, as you know already, fled 
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And sold the young boy he had stolen to 
The father of this man (Philocrates) ; who when 

hed bought him 
Gave him to this his son, to be his playmate, 
Because their ages were the same. He thus 
Becomes the slave of his own father, though 
He knows it not. For often thus the Gods 
Make shuttlecocks of men.* And now you know 
How he lost one of those his sons that were. 
But later, when there was a war between 
The ^tolians and the Eleans, as oft happens. 
The other son was taken prisoner. 
Menarchus, a physician, bought him there: 
Then Hegio began to buy up captives. 
To see if he could find one to exchange 
For his lost son : he knows not even now 
He has one safe at home. When yesterday 
He heard that there was an Blean knight 
Of highest place and family, he spared 
No money, if so be that he might win 
His son, and bring him back again to home : 
Accordingly, he bought these prisoners here 
At the Quaestor's sale. But they between them- 
selves 
Arranged a plot, by which the master (Philo- 
crates) might 
Return to his home: the slave alone remain. 
They then proceed to change their dress, and 

name. 
This is Philocrates : that Tyndarus. 
To-day each passes for the other man. 
This one (Tyndarus) to-day will carry out this 
plot, 
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Will set his master free, and by the same means 
Will serve his brother and return him too 
To his own country, to his father's house, 
Not knowing what he does, for oftentimes 
One does more good by chance, than by design, 
oo by~their own wit, and unknowingly 
They've so arranged and prepar'd their plot 
That this man should remain his father's slave : 
Although, as I have said, he is his son : 
And so, in ignorance of the fact, he is. 
Ah, when one thinks, what paltry things we 

are ! 
This is the subject of the present play 
We are about to represent to you. 
For you a story only. There's one point "^ 
On which I wish to warn you. 'Twill be well/ / 
To give your close attention to the play, y 
It is not in the hackneyed style, like others. 
There are no filthy verses that one can't 
Repeat: no perjured pimp appears to-day, 
No infamous abandoned courtesan. 
No braggart soldier. Don't alarm yourselves, 
Because I said there was a war on hand. 
The battles vdll be all fought off the stage : 
'Twould be unfair for a comic company 
Of a sudden to attempt a tragedy. 
Therefore, if any one has set his heart 
Upon a battle, he must go to law : 
And if he get one stronger than himself 
To fight, I promise him a battle he 
Won't like, and will not want to see again. 
And so good-bye, kind critics, here at home, 
Good fighters all if the day of battle come. 
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ACT I. 

Scene I. 

Ergasil. Our youth 'bout here have given me the name 
{jparasite),Oi 'Courtesan,' because I come to feasts 
Without an invitation ; uninvoked. 
They say't in joke, the wags, but as I think 
Not incorrectly: for w^e know the lover. 
When throwing dice, does still invoke the name 
Of her he loves. Is she invoked or not? 
Most clearly she is invoked, invited too. 
Just so with us it is, we parasites. 
Whom no one asks, nor ev'n invokes at all: 
Like mice we nibble still at others' food. 
VVTien the vacation comes, and naen depart 
Into the country, then our tribe as well 
Have their vacation : just as when it's hot 
Snails crawl into their shells, and live the while 
On their own juice, what time there is no dew. 
So in vacation parasites remain 
In hiding, and live wretched, on themselves, 
While they are retired, on whom we used 

to feed. 
Yes, in vacation time we parasites 
Are hungry, as a pack of unfed hounds: 
When they return to town, we're watch- 
dogs then. 
And dear hounds, too, and bore hounds if 

you like. 
Yet here indeed, unless a parasite 
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Can take a blow, or let them break a pot 
Upon his head, he'd better go at once 
Outside the Three Arches with a porter's bag.* 
Indeed, it seems that this wiU be my fate : 
For when my patron fell in with the foe — 
The -^tolians and Eleans are at war: 
This is jEtolia — he was captured there 
In Elis, Philopolemus by name, 
The son of Hegio, who is dwelling here : 
A house to me that's full of sorrow now. 
And which, as often as I see, I weep. 
Now he began for his son's sake a trade 
Distasteful to his feelings, and that none 
Approves : he buys up slaves, to see if he 
Can find one whom he may exchange, to get 
His son : and I intently wish he may. 
For if he's not recovered, I myself 
Shall be undone. There's no hope in the youth: 
They love themselves : but he, he is a youth 
Of the good old fashion: aye, I never smoothed 
The wrinkles of his brow, without a fee : 
His father is of the same character. 
Now I will go to him; but see, the door 
Opens, from which I've often sallied forth 
Full many a time, drunk with excess of cheer. 

Scene II. 

(Eriter Hegio and Overseer of the slaves.) 

Hegio. Mind what I say : on these two slaves, whom I 
Bought yesterday from ofE the Quaestor's 

hands. 
Place lighter chains : the heavy ones knock off 
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Overseer. 

Hegio. 
Overseer. 

Hegio. 

Overseer. 
Hegio, 



Ergasil. 
(to him- 
self). 

Hegio. 
Ergasil. 



Hegio. 

Ergasil. 

Hegio, 



And let them walk, within, or out of doors : 
But see that they be carefully observed. 
A captive free is like a wild bird still : 
If once you give them but the chance to 

escape. 
You ne'er again can catch them. 

Well, we all 
Freedom to slavery would still prefer. 
You do not think so, or you'd find the means. 
If I have naught to buy my freedom with, 
D'ye wish I'd show you a fair pair of heels? 
Well, if you do, there'll be something due 

from me. 
I'll be a wild bird, as you said just now. 
Just so, and I will cage the wild bird then. 
But talk no more. Do as I bid, and go. 
I'll go and see my brother, he who has 
My other slaves, lest there has been a row 
In any way to-night : and then to home. 
I'm sorry this old gentleman has turned 
Slaves' gaoler through the troubles of his son. 
But if by any means he could regain him, 
For my part he might be a hangman too. 
Who speaks? 

'Tis I, in mourning for your grief ; 
I pine, grow old, and dwindle into naught: 
I am all skin and bones : and nothing that 
I eat at home, e'er does me any good. 
The very smallest thing I eat elsewhere, 
That keeps me up. 

Ergasilus, good day! 
May the Gods love you, Hegio! 

Don't weep! 
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Ergasil. Must I not weep? nay, must I not deplore 

The loss of such a youth? 
Hegio. I always thought 

He was your friend, and you were so to him. 
Ergasil. We never know the blessings which we have 

Till they are gone. And so until your son 

Met with the enemy, I never knew 

How great his worth : and now I long for him. 
Hegio. If you a stranger feel so much for him. 

What must I feel, he was my only son? 
Ergasil. A stranger ? and to him ? Ah ! never say so. 

Nor let your mind believe it : yes, he was 

Your only son, but more than that to me. 
Hegio. 'Tis well, when your friend's ill you think 
your own. 

But be of good cheer. 
Ergasil Oh ! 

Hegio (aside). What troubles him 

Is that the eating army's been disbanded. 

Coiild you not find some one who could bring 
back 

This army, which you led, which is dismissed ? 
Ergasil. Would you believe it? No one wants that office 

Since your dear Philopolemus was taken. 
Hegio. It is not strange they do not: you require 

So many soldiers with such diverse talents. 

First you must have your bakers, and of them 

They've many kinds : first those who make 
our loaves, 

And then our cakes, and small confectionery : 

Then those who thrushes seU, and becca-ficos 

And then an army's needed from the sea. 
Ergasil. The world knows nothing of its greatest men ! 
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Ah ! what a general was lost in me ! 
Hegio. Be of good heart: I trust to bring him back 

In a few days : for see this captive youth 

Bom of a noble family, of great wealth, 

From Ehs, him I hope I may exchange. 
Ergasil, May the Gods grant it! and the Goddesses! 
Hegio. Where are you asked to dine to-day? 
Ergasil. Nowhere, 

As far as I can teU : but why d'ye ask ? 
Hegio. Because it is my birthday and I wish 

To ask your company. 
Ergasil. A happy thought! 

Hegio. If you can be content with simple fare. 
Ergasil. Nay, not too simple: else it will appear 

I take my usual meal at home to-day. 
Hegio. Come on : I'U take a bid ! 
Ergasil. 'Tis sold again. 

Unless a better offer comes, which more 

May please myself and aU my many friends : 

I'm like a farm for sale, and state conditions. 
Hegio. 'Tis not a farm, but rather a deep pit. 

Without a bottom, that you have to sell. 

But if you come, come early. 
Ergasil. Yes, I have 

Nought else to do. 
Hegio. Well, go and hunt a hare; 

You've only got a weasel now in hand : 

My table keeps to hard and stony fare. 
Ergasil. That does not frighten me : for I will come 

With teeth that are well shod, 
Hegio. My fare is hard. 

Ergasil. Faggots, do you eat? 

Hegio. My dinner's earthy . . . 
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Ergasil. A pig is of the earth— 

Segio. With much green stuff . . . 

Ergasil. Then open a sick hospital at home. 
Now is that all? 

Segio. Yes, mind you come in time. 

Ergasil. I won't forget. {Ergasilus goes off.) 

Hegio. I'll go within and work 

A little sum, to see what I have left 
In my banker's hands: then to my brother's 
straight. {Goes out) 



ACT II. 

Scene 1. 
{Enter Philocrates and Tyndarus and Overseer.) 
Overseer {to Philocrates and Tyndarus). Well, if the 
Gods have willed this trouble to you, 
It must be borne contentedly: and if 
You do so, lighter sure will be the load. 
At home you were free men : since slavery 

comes 
'Twere well to accommodate yourselves to 

that 
And by obedience to your master's orders 
Render it easy. And whatever wrong 
He does, that wrong you must consider right. 
Philocra. Oh ! oh ! 

Overseer. No need to shout. You only make 

Things w^orse : in evil days 'tis courage wins, 
Tyndar. These chains are so disgraceful. 
Overseer. But my master. 

If he should take them off, or let you go. 
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Would more regret it, since he's bought you 
both. 
Tyndar. What does he fear? We know our duty well, 

If he would set us free. 
Overseer. You mean to fly : 

I know your little games. 
Tyndar. We fly, you say? 

And whither? 
Overseer. To your native land again. 

Tyndar. 'Tis not for us to do such things as these. 
Overseer. But if you can I've nought to say against it. 
Tyndar. Just grant us one thing. 

Overseer. What is that you want? 

Tyndar. That we may speak without these witnesses, 

Alone together. 
Overseer. Yes, you shall: away (to other slaves). 

Let us make room : but let your words be few. 
Tyndar. They shall be : now come here, Philocrates. 
Overseer. Away with you slaves there (to the other slaves). 
Philocra. We are both 

Greatly obliged for this, and that you give 

Us leave to do what greatly we desire, 
(to Tyn- Come here a little on one side, lest they 
darus) May hear our words, and so our plan be 
known: 

Plots are not plots, if they're not well 
contrived. 

But do much mischief, if they are revealed. 

If you pretend to be my master, I your slave, 

We must look out, we must be cautious 

That it may skilfully be carried out 

And carefully, without a soul suspecting. 

'Tis a big job: we must not go to sleep. 
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Tyndar. Pray count on me. 

Philocra. I hope I may. 

Tyndar. You see, 

For your dear head I gladly offer mine. 

Philocra. I know you do. 

Tyndar. And don't forget it, please, 

When you get what you want. The most of 

men 
Are thus- wise : while they're trying to obtain 
That which they want, they are most 

courteous : 
But when they've got it, they become great 

villains, 
Men whom you cannot trust. 

Philocra. Now I think well 

Of you: and what I say in this respect, 
I will say to my father. If I dared 
I would call you my father, for you are 
A second father to me. 

Tyndar. You're too good. 

Philocra. And therefore I do press you to remember 
That I am not your master, but your slave. 
Since that the immortal Gods have thus 

designed 
That I who was your master should become 
Your fellow-slave, and I who once gave orders 
Should humbly ask; by our unhappy fate, 
And by my father's kindness to yourself, 
By our common lot which is the fate of war, 
Pay no more honour to me than I did 
To you when slave; forget not to remember 
Both what you have been, and who now you 
are. 
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Tyndar. Oh, yes, I know that I am you and you 

Are I 
Philocra. If you do that there's hope for us. 

Scene II. 
{Hegio returns.) 

Hegio. I'll now return : but first I will inform myself 
On certain points. Where are the men I asked 
You to produce? 

Philocra. You need not ask, I think. 

It is sufficiently assured, we are 
So hedged about by chains and gaolers. 

Hegio. Who guards against deception does not guard 
Enough, if still he's cause to fear: ev'n he 
Who thinks that he is safe, is often caught. 
Is it not right that I should watch you well 
Who paid so dear for you in ready cash? 

Philocra. It is not fair that we blame you because 

You hurt us, nor again should you blame us 
If we escape, if but the chance occurs. 

Hegio. As you are here, so in your country is 
My son a prisoner. 

Philocra. Then he was captured? 

Hegio. He was. 

Philocra. Then we were not the only laggards. 

Hegio {to Philocra.). 

Come here apart: I have some questions for 

you: 
I trust you will not answer falsely. 

Philocra. No : 

As far as I can tell: what I don't know 
I will at once admit. 
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Tyndar. The old man now 

{aside). Is in the barber's hands : the scissors ready : 

Not even a napkin would be put upon him 

To save his coat : but whether he will crop 

Him close, or only take a little off. 

I do not know: but if he does what's right 

He'll leave him fully cropped. 
Hegio. Pray tell me now, 

Would'st rather be a slave or a free man? 
Philocra. I want the best that I can get, the most 

Removed from ill : though as a slave 

I was not treated ill, nor otherwise 

Than as a son of the house. 
Tyndar. I would not give 

(aside). A thousand pounds to purchase Solomon : 

For he was but a trifler to this man : 

How cleverly he fitted now his speech 

To his position as a slave! 
Hegio. Now tell me 

What family Philocrates was of ? 
Philocra. Of a mixlti-millionaire's, which is in Ehs 

The most respected and most powerful clan. 
Hegio. And he himself was he much honoured there ? 
Philocra. He was, and by the noblest citizens. 
Hegio. Then,- since he was so high reputed there, 

What of his wealth, a pretty fat lot, eh? 
Philocra. The old man had enough of that and more. 
Hegio. The old man? does his father live? 
Philocra. He does. 

We left him still alive. But whether now 

He lives or not, that only Plutus knows. 
Tyndar. 'Tis right enough; he's turned philosopher 
(aside). As well as liar. 
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Hegio. Pray what was his name? 

Philocra. Thesauro-Chrysonico-Chrisides. 

Hegio, I suppose that name was given him for his 
wealth. 

Philocra. Nay, rather from his avarice and greed. 
His real name's Theodoromides. 

Hegio. His father then was close? 

Philocra. Most close indeed! 

Why, when he sacrifices to his God, 
He uses nought but Samian earthenware, 
Lest he should steal them. From that you see 
How much he trusts men. 

Hegio {to Tyndarus, whom he takes for Philocrates). 

Now come here aside. 
There's something that I want to ask of you. 
Philocrates, your slave has spoken as 
He should: I know from him how you are 

born: 
He has confessed it: if you do the same 
'Twill be to your advantage. I may tell you 
I know it all already from this man. 

Tyndar. In telling all he only did what's right. 

Although I greatly wished to hide my birth. 
My race and wealth, now, since I've wholly lost 
My land and liberty, I do not see 
Why he should not respect you more than me : 
The force of war has made our lots the same. 
I can remember when he dare not speak, 
Now he does as he likes. Ah, look you now. 
How fortune moulds and twists us as she will. 
Me, that was free, she made a slave: I fell 
From high to low : who used to give com- 
mands, 
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I now obey another: yet even if, 
As I myself was master once, I now 
A master have, I do not fear at all 
That he will rule unfairly or severely. 
And this I wished to tell you, Hegio, 
If you do not object. 

Hegio. Speak boldly now. 

Tyndar. I once was free as was your son: from him, 
As well as me, the violence of war 
Has stolen his liberty: he is a slave 
With us, just as I am a slave with you. 
There is, you know, a God who hears and sees 
All that we do : and as you treat me here 
He'll see your son is likewise treated there: 
If you do weU, 'twiU be to your advantage : 
If ill, He'll deal im.partially with you. 
As you regret your son, so does my father me. 

Hegio. I know all that. Do you adsnit the truth 
Of what your slave has told me ? 

Tyndar. I allow 

My father has great wealth at home, that I 
Am of illustrious birth : but, Hegio, 
I do implore you not to let my wealth 
Make you too greedy, lest my father should, 
Although I am his only son, think well 
To leave me here a slave at your expense, 
To feed and clothe, rather than live a beggar 
Among my own, where it would be disgrace. 

Hegio. Thanks to the Gods, and to my ancestors, 
I have enough of wealth: I do not think 
That filthy lucre's all that men require.* 
I know, indeed, that it's made many great. 
But there are times when better lose than gain. 
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For gold I hate: it has caused many crimes. 

Now listen, that my meaning you may know. 

My son is kept a slave in Elis land: 

If you return him to me, I will set 

You and your servant free, and take no pay — 

No, not a penny: but you cannot go 

On any other terms than those I say. 

Tyndar. You speak both well and justly, best of men : 
Is he a private slave, or in the employ 
Of the Elean State? 

Hegio. His master is 

A doctor, one Menarchus. 

Tyndar. He's the client 

Of this my master : why, the thing's as plain 
As when adown the roof there runs the rain. 

Hegio. Then bring him back. 

Tyndar. I will: but let me ask — 

Hegio. Ask what you will, provided that you ask 
Nought that will hinder this. 

Tyndar. Hear what I say. 

I do not ask to be allowed to go 
Until your son returns: but what I want 
Is that you set a price upon this man. 
That I may send him to my father there. 
To be exchanged for him. 

Hegio. Nay, rather I 

Will send some other, when the bargain's 

made, 
Who'll carry out your mandates as you wish. 

Tyndar. But that's no use, to send an unknown man : 
You'll only lose your time : but send this man 
And he will do it all: you cannot send 
A man more faithful, one you can more trust : 
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Nor one who is a slave more to one's mind, 

To whom more gladly he will trust your son. 

Fear not : I'll answer for his faithfulness. 

I know his character: he knows that I 

Am well disposed to him. 
Hegio. Well, then, I'll send him. 

When we have fixed his price on your good 
faith. 
Tyndar. And may it speedily be carried out 

As soon as may be. 
Hegio. And if he comes not, 

You'll owe me thirty pounds : do you object ? 
Tyndar, Not in the least! 
Hegio. Let that one loose at once; 

Nay, loose them both. 
Tyndar. May the Gods grant to you 

All good things you can wish : you who treat 
me 

So nobly, and knock off these wretched chains. 

Indeed, 'tis pleasant to the neck to be 

Without one's collar. 
Hegio. True: the kindness that 

One shows to honest men produces still 

A good return. Now you can send your slave : 

Speak to him, give a message to your father : 

Say, shall I call him here? 
Tyndar. Call him at once. ^ 

Scene III. 

{Hegio and Philocrates with Tyndarus.) 

Hegio. May aU this turn out happily for me, 

And for my son and you ! Your new master 
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Wishes you to obey your old one well 
And faithfully: I've given you to him 
For thirty pounds: he'll send you to his father, 
There to redeem my son : that we may make 
A fair exchange between us of our sons. 

Philocra. My conduct shall be suited to you both, 

To you and him: pray use me like a wheel 
Which turns and twirls exactly as you wish. 

Hegio. You bear your burden as it should be borne, 
With excellent intent. Now follow me : 
Here is your man. 

Tyndar. I thank you much indeed 

For all your wealth of kindness, and that I 
May send to my parents by this messenger 
Both what I'm doing here, and what I wish 
That they should do: that he may take the 

news 
In proper order to my father. We 
Have now agreed, between us, Tyndarus, 
To send you to my father at a price: 
If you do not return, then I will pay 
Him thirty pounds. 

Philocra, I understand quite well : 

Your father looks for me, or some one else 
To come with news to him. 

Tyndar. And now attend 

To what I wish you to announce to him. 

Philocra. Philocrates, as I have ever done. 

So now I'll try to manage your affair 
With all success, and bring it to an end 
With all my heart and mind and strength 
and wiU. 

Tyndar. You do just as you ought. And now attend. 
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And first of all bear greeting to my parents, 
To my relations, and to all my friends: 
Say that I'm well : in service to this man. 
Who's always treated and still treats me well. 

Philocra. Nay, do not tell me that: my memory 
Knows it so well. 

Tyndar. Save that I have a guard, 

I feel at liberty. Then tell them, too. 
The agreement we have made 'bout this 
man's son. 

Philocra. I know it : to repeat it but wastes time. 

Tyndar. 'Tis to return the youth and send him hither, 
In place of us. 

Philocra. I will remember this. 

And no delay; for that imports us all. 
You do not wish to see your son again, 
More than he does to see his own. 

Hegio. I know 

That mine to me, as his to him is dear. 

Philocra. Is there aught else you wish me tell your 
father? 

Tyndar. Say I am well : that there has been between us 
Complete accord, and that our souls were 

linked 
In perfect harmony: you've done no wrong. 
Nor I accused you : you have still behaved 
Well to your master, even in distress. 
And never did you fail me even in 
The darkest hour of need: this when he knows, 
How you were minded towards his son and him, 
He will not be so hard as to refuse 
Your liberty to you, and that for nought : 
'Twill be my care, if I return to make 
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The thing more easy still : for 'tis through you, 
Your kindness and your wisdom and your care, 
That I am able to return : 'twas you 
That told this man about my birth and wealth, 
And so struck of5f your master's galling chains. 

Philocra. I did as you describe, and I rejoice 

That you remember it. The same is due 
To you, for if, Philocrates, I should 
Relate the good deeds you have done to me 
The day is all too short, the night would come: 
For had you been my slave, you had not been 
More deferential to me. 

Hegio. Oh, ye Gods ! 

What faith, what liberality of mind ! 
I'm moved to tears : how much they love 

each other : 
What praise the servant to his master gives, 

Philocra, The praise he gives is not the hundredth part 
That he himself deserves. 

Hegio. Since you have done 

So well, the occasion serves to add still more : 
And see you faithfully discharge his wish. 

Philocra. I cannot vsdsh success in this attempt 

More than I'll try to make it so : and that 
You may believe me I call you to witness 
That to Philocrates I'll not be false. * 

Hegio. An honest man! 

Philocra. Nor will I ever do 

A thing to him I would not to myself. 

Tyndar. I wish your actions may make true your 
words. 
If I said less than I desired of you, 
Please note the reason . be not vexed with me. 
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Philocra. 

Tyndar. 
Philocra, 



Tyndar. 

Philocra. 
Hegio. 



Tyndar. 
Hegio. 



Remember you are sent on my good faith, 
That for you here my life remains in pawn : 
Do not forget me, when I'm out of sight, 
When you have left me here a slave, for you : 
Don't think that you are free, and can desert 
Your pledge, and not endeavour all you can 
To bring again his son in place of me. 
Know that your value is at thirty pounds. 
Be faithful still to those who're so to you. 
Bew^are of broken promises. I know 
My father will do all he ought to do. 
Make me your constant friend, and find this 

youth. 
By your right hand which here I hold in mine® 
Be faithful to me as I am to you. 
Do this : you are my master, patron, father : 
And to your hands I trust my hopes and 

fortune. 
Enough commands : and will you be content 
If I succeed ? 

I will. 

I will return 
Equipped and furnished as you both can wish. 
Is there aught else ? 

That you may soon return. 
As soon as may be. 

That is evident. 
Now follow me, that I may get your fare 
Out of the bank : and at the same time I 
WiU get a passport. 

What passport is that ? 
To show the army : that he may return. 
Now go within. 
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Tyndar. A pleasant journey to you. 

Philocra. Adieu, 

Hegio. 'Tis a good bargain I have made, 

In buying those men at the Quaestor's sale. 
My son, if it should please the Gods, is saved 
From slavery : yet I doubted long if I 
Should buy those men or not. Now, slaves, 
Keep that man safe within : let him not stir 
Without a guard. And now I wiU return : 
I go to see my other captives who 
Are at my brothers : there I'll ascertain 
If any of them knows this same young man: 
Now come, that I may send you oif : for that 
Is the first thing to be attended to. 

{Hegio goes off with Philocrates : Tyndarus 
with the other slaves.) 



ACT III. 

Scene I. 

(Enter Ergasilus.) 

Ergasil. A miserable lot is his, who has 

To seek a dinner, and can scarcely find it. 
More miserable still is his by far 
Who seeks and nothing finds : and yet again 
Most miserable is he of all who wants 
To eat and nothing has. For, by the Gods, 
I'd drag the eyes out of this wretched day : 
All mortals has it turned against me with 
Undying hate : a day more hungerful, 
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More with starvation crammed, I never saw, 
Nor one in which, what one begins to do 
Has less success : a day on which my throat 
And stomach celebrate a famine fast. 
The parasite's profession's dead and gone : 
So far our modern youths spurn from their 

side 
Poor wags like me : they take no heed of those 
Poor buffet-bearers, Spartans forced to sit 
At the bottom of the table, when they dine; 
Whose words to-day bring them nor meat 

nor coin. 
They ask for those who when they eat, can 

make 
Return at home : they market for themselves, 
Which used to be the parasite's preserve. 
They leave the forum, and go to the pimps 
Quite unabashed— with just as serious mien 
As they would sentence criminals in court. 
They do not care a farthing for us wags : 
Themselves alone they love. As I just now 
Went hence I met some young men in the 

market : 
' Good-day,' says I, ' where do we dine to-day ' ? 
But not a word. Who says ' With me,' or who 
Makes any offer? Still there's no response. 
Nor do they even smile. 'Where shall we 

sup'? 
I say, and then they simply shake their head, 
I tell them one of my best humorous tales. 
Which would have got me dinners for a month. 
Once on a time : but no one even smiles. 
A single glance answers me, it is all 
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Arranged before. Ev'n if they did not smile 
They might have done just like an angry dog 
And shown their teeth a little. So I leave 

them 
On seeing that they only wish to mock me. 
Then others I approach, and others still : 
But still the same reception : they all act 
As pre-arranged, as oil-sellers might do. 
And others, too, were walking all about. 
But all in vain. Now, by barbaric law'? 
(That is your law) it is my certain right 
To prosecute the men who have conspired 
To rob us of our life and victuals thus. 
I'll set a day, I will demand a fine. 
That they give me ten dinners at my choice, 
When food is dear. And thus methinks I'll 

act. 
And now to the harbour : that's my only hope 
From a dining point of view, if that should 

fail 
I must again return to this old man, 
And face his scurvy supper as I can. 

Scene II. 

{Enter Hegio and Aristophontes.) 

Hegio. What can more pleasant be than to promote 
The public weal, as I did yesterday 
In purchasing these slaves : where'er I'm seen 
Men run to greet me : I am quite worn out. 
They stop and stay me so : I've just emerged 
With life from all their kind civilities. 
Then I went to the praetor and demanded 
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A passport : it was given : and at once 
I handed it to Tyndarus, who has left : 
And home returned, all things being well 

arranged. 
I go now to my brother where I have 
My other slaves : I ask if there is one 
Who knows Philocrates : then this one says 
He was his friend: I say that he's with me. 
And then he straightway asks and prays 

that he 
May see him. So I bid that he may be 
Unloosed, and came away. You (to Aristo- 

phontes) follow me. 
That you may have that which you have de- 
sired — 
To see and have some converse with this man. 

Scene III. 

(Enter Tyndarus.) 

Tyndar. As things turn out I'd rather I were dead. 

Than yet alive. Now hope and help have gone : 
And left me all alone upon my way. 
This is that day I never wished to see. 
There is not even means to end my life. 
No help, no hope to drive away my fear : 
There is no veil to cover up my lies. 
No covering for my tricks and falsities: 
No prayer for pardon for my perfidy: 
No escape for all my misdeeds : no place where 
My impudence can fly and be not seen, 
No resting-place for all my treachery. 
All, all is now discovered: it remains 
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Only to slay myself, and seek the death 
That should have been my master's. I am 

ruined 
By this Aristophontes who's arrived : 
He knows me, was the friend and relative 
Of our Philocrates : not Providence, 
Bv'n if he wish, can ever save me now. 
There is no chance unless I can contrive 
Some further cleverness : plague take the 

thing ! 
What can I now devise, what think of still ? 
Folly and silliness I undertake : 
I'm in a tight place now, and no mistake. 



Scene IV. 

Hegio. Where is that man who dashed out of the 

house ? 
Tyndar. Now I am done for ! Tyndarus, the foe 
(retiring). Presses you hard : what shall I speak or say ? 
What now confess, or what deny? 'Tis all 
Uncertain : I can trust to nothing now. 
Oh, would that death had taken you away, 
Aristophontes, e'er you left your land. 
Who thus has made such fatal massacre 
Of all our plans. For the whole scheme is 

wrecked 
Unless I can invent some cunning he. 
(Enter Hegio and Aristophontes.) 
Hegio (to Aristophontes). Come here: see there's the 

man : go speak to him. 
Tyndar. Is there a man more wretched than I am? 
Arista. How is it, Tyndarus, that you avoid 
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My looks, and gaze upon me as I were 
Unknown : I am a slave as much as you, 
Although at home I once was free : while you 
From boyhood were a slave in Blis land. 

Hegio. I wonder if he but avoids the sight of you, 

Or does he hate you, that you say his name 
Is Tyndarus and not Philocrates. 

Tyndar. Hegio, this man was ever counted mad,* 
So do not listen to the tales he tells : 
He once attacked his parents with a spear: 
Ofttimes too he is ill with that disease 
They call the foaming sickness, which makes 

him 
Foam at the mouth : keep farther from him, 
pray I 

Hegio. Yes, keep him off ! 

Aristo. They say that I am mad, 

And once attacked my parents : often have 
Fits of the falling sickness come upon me 
Which makes me foam at mouth H 

Hegio. Be not afraid : 

The disease is common : spitting often cures it. 

Aristo. And you, do you believe it ? 

Hegio. Believe what? 

Aristo. That I am mad. 

Tyndar. How savagely he scowls! 

'Twere better, Hegio, to retire at once: 
"Tis as I said : the fit is on him now : 
Look to yourself. 

Hegio. Oh, yes, I thought him mad 

When he began to call you Tyndarus. 

Tyndar. Even his own name he sometimes forgets. 
And knows not who he is. 
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Hegio. He said that you 

Were his companion. 
Tyndar. He never was : 

If that were so, Alcmseon and Orestes, 

Aye, and Lycurgus too, were just as much 

Companions as he. 
Aristo. And do you dare 

To speak thus ill of me V I did not know you ? 
Hegio. Tis plain you did not know him, for you call 

Him Tyndarus, and not Philocrates. 

The man you see you know not, but you name 

The man who is not here. 
Aristo. Tis he pretends 

To be the man that he is not at all, 

Nor owns himself to be the man he is. 
Tyndar. So you were found to surpass Philocrates 

In speaking truth. 
Aristo. Nay, rather you, I think 

Who prove by pure inventions that I'm wrong. 

Now look at me ! 
Tyndar. Well ! 

Aristo. Now do you deny 

That you are Tyndarus. 
Tyndar. Of course 1 do. 

Aristo. And say you are indeed Philoci-ates ? 
Tyndar. I do indeed. 

Aristo. And you believe it true? 

Hegio. I do believe him more than you or me. 

For that man whom you think that this man is 

Has left to-day for Elis, to the father 

Of this man. 
Aristo. Pray what father ? he's a slave. " 

Tyndar. And so are you, although you once were free ; 
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At into. 

Tyndar. 
Aristo. 



Tyndar. 



Aristo. 

Tyndar. 

Aristo. 

Tyndar. 

Aristo. 
Tyndar. 



Aristo. 
Tyndar. 



I hope to be so some day : when I've brought 

The son of this man back to Uberty. 

You scoundrel, do you say you were born 

free ? 
Not so, but that I am Philocrates. 
This fellow, Hegio, makes game of you, 
He is a slave, and is the only slave 
He ever had. 

Because at home you are 
A pauper, and have not the means to live 
You -wish that all were like you. 'Tis not 

strange : 
For wretched men are ever evil-minded 
And hate and envy men of property. 
Hegio, take care and do not rashly listen 
To all the tales he tells. He seems already. 
To have tricked you somewhat : for he says 

that he 
Will bring your son back : that I do not like. 
I know you don't : but if the Gods will help 
I'll do it : and this man will send me back 
To Elis and my father. So I've sent 
A messenger to see him, Tyndarus. 
But you are he : in Elis there is not 
Another slave that bears the name you bear. 
You still reproach me with my slavery, 
A slavery which was the fate of war. 
I can't contain myself. 

Hear you, what he says? 
He will attack us here with stones, unless 
You have him taken up. 

I am tormented. 
His eyes flash fire : now, Hegio, fetch a rope. 
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See how he's covered over with black spots : 

Black bile is troubling him. 
Ansto. If this man's wise 

Black pitch will trouble you.i" and light you 
up. 
Tyndar He's talking folly and is quite bewitched. 
Hegio. What if I order him to be arrested? 
Tyndar. You w^ould be wise. 
Aristo. I wish 1 had a stone 

To break the rascal's head, who with his tales 

Would make me mad. 
Tyndar. Yovi hear, he wants a stone? 

Aristo. Hegio, I wish to see you by yourself. 
Hegio. Speak what you wish : I'll hear you from a 

distance. 
Tyndar. If you go nearer to him, he will bite 

Your nose off with his teeth. 
Aristo. Nay, Hegio, 

Think not I'm mad, nor ever have been so. 

Or have some foul disease, as this man says : 

But, if you fear me, pray let me be bound; 

If this man's bound as well, I wish to be. 
Tyndar. Yes, Hegio, let him be bound. 
Aristo. Be quiet! 

You false Philocrates, I'll see that you 

To-day are found the real Tyndarus. 

Why do you shake your head? 
Tyndar. I shake my head? 

Keep further off for fear what he may do. 
Hegio. What say you? what if I approach this 

madman ? 
Tyndar. He'll talk mere nonsense : chatter so that you 

Can make nor head nor tail of what he says : 
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Hegio. 
Tyndar. 



Hegio. 

Avisto. 



Hegio. 

Aristo. 



Hegio. 
Tyndar. 

Hegio. 

Tyndar. 

Aristo. 

Tyndar. 



Aristo. 



Save for the dress, you see a very Ajax. 
Well, never mind ; I will approach him now. 
'Tis quite all over with me : now I stand 
Between the altar and the priest's sharp knife : 
Nor know I what to do. 

I'll listen now 
Aristophontes, if you've aught to say. 
From me you'll hear, what now you think is 

false, 
Is really true : but first I'd make it clear 
I am not mad, and have no fell disease, 
Save that I am a slave. And may the king 
Of Gods and men give me my native land. 
As much as that man is no more than you 
Or I, Philocrates. 

Who is he then? 
He whom I told you from the very first : 
If it be otherwise, I'll be content 
To lose my parents and my liberty. 
And what say you? 

I am your slave, and you 
My master. 

'Tis not that I ask of you. 
But were you free? 

I was. 

He never was: 
He's talking nonsense. 

Pray, how do you know? 
Were you my mother's midwife, that you 

speak 
So confidently? 

As a boy I saw you, 

A boy myself. 
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Tyndar. I saw you when grown up. 

Keep to yourself : don't trouble my affairs : 

I do not trouble yours. 
Hegio. Was this man's father 

Thesauro-Chrysonico-Chrysides ? 
Aristo. He was not, for I never heard that name 

Before to-day. Theodoromides, 

He was the father of Philocrates. 
Tyndar. It is all over! oh, my heart, be still: 

Be steady : there, you're throbbing now again, 

I scarce can stand upon my legs for fear. 
Hegio. Then are you sure that this man was a slave 

In Elis : and is not Philocrates ? 
Aristo. Yes, certain, so that you will never find 

It otherwise. But pray where is he now? 
Hegio. Where I the least, and he the most, desired. 

I'm polished off, aye, and torn limb from limb 

By the devices of this wretch, who has 

Just as he willed, deluded me by wiles. 

But are you sure? 
Aristo. Why, yes, the tale I tell 

Is clear and can be proved. 
Hegio. You are quite certain. 

Aristo. Nothing you'll find more certain is than this. 

Philocrates and I were friends from youth. 
Hegio. What like is he? 
Aristo. Thin-featured, with sharp nose, 

Complexion white, eyes black, and reddish hair 

In locks, and somewhat curled. 
Hegio. Yes, that agrees. 

Tyndar. Agreed that I have had bad luck to-day. 

Those wretched twigs that on my back will 
find 
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An early grave. 

Hegio. I see I've been cajoled. 

Tyndar. Why, chains, do you delay to come to me 
And clasp my limbs, that I may hold you fast ? 

Hegio. Enough, these captives have beguiled me now, 
These wretched slaves : the other said he was 
A slave, but this man said that he was free. 
I've lost the kernel : he has left the shell. 
To be so foolish, to be cheated thus 
From first to last: at any rate this man 
Shall not mock me. Here Slap and Cuff and 

Knocker ! 
Go, get the thongs. 

Slaves. And are we sent for faggots? 



Scene V. 

{Hegio, Aristophontes, and slaves.) 

Hegio. Put chains at once upon this scoundrel here ! 

Tyndar. What's this? what's my offence? 

Hegio. And do you ask, 

You sower, weeder, reaper of my wrongs? 
Tyndar. Could you not say a harrower as well ? 

For farmers harrow still before they weed. 
Hegio. Just see what bold effrontery he displays. 
Tyndar. A slave thats innocent and does no wrong 

Should still with confidence present himself 

Before his masters. 
Hegio. Bind his hands, and strongly ! 

Tyndar. I'm yours, and if you like you can command 

To cut them off: but why, I pray, are you 

Incensed with me? 
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Hegio. 
TyTidar. 



Hegio. 

Tyndar. 

Hegio. 



Tyndar. 

Aristo. 
{aside). 



Because when I had placed 
Myself and my affairs in your hands 
Your wicked lying tricks have mined them all, 
And quite destroyed my plans ; you've made 

an end 
Of all the things I purposed: by your wiles 
You have deprived me of Philocrates. 
I thought he was the slave, and you were free: 
You said so : aye and even changed your 

names. 
I admit this was the case, and that he did 
Escape by treachery with aid from me 
And by my cleverness : but is't for this 
That you are vexed with me? 

It shall cost you dear. 
I count it little, even if I die : 
But if I do, then he does not return : 
Yet this will be remembered when I'm dead : 
That I set free from slavery my master. 
Restored him to his native land again. 
And to his father, and preferred to risk 
My own head, rather than that he shoiild die. 
Go then with glory down. to Acheron! 
Who dies with glory never dies at all. 
When I have made a sad example of you 
And put you to a miserable death 
For all your visiles, why let them say you died 
Or what you like, so long as you are gone : 
I shall not care if ev'n they say you live. 
Well, if you do it, you will suffer too. 
If he returns here, as I think he will. 
Ye Gods immortal, now I see it all. 
My friend Philocrates is safe at home ; 
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Hegio. 
Tyndar. 



Hegio. 

Tyndar. 

Hegio. 
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Nor is there any I would rather see 
Fare well, not ev'n myself: but I am vexed 
That I have done a bad turn to this man 
Who has been bound through me, and what 

I said. 
Did I forbid you, thus to tell me lies? 
You did! 

Why have you dared to do it, then ? 
Truth would have injured him I wished to 

save: 
But lies will help him. 

And will damage you. 
'Tis well : I've saved him, whom I wished to 

save. 
Him whom my former master gave to me 
To guard : and in this think you I was wrong ? 
I do : most wrong. 

But I, that I was right. 
Quite different from you : just think of it : 
If but your slave should do the same as I 
For your own son, how grateful you would be : 
Would you not set him free? and would he not 
Be held the best of all the slaves you had. 
Now answer yes or no. 

I think it's true. 
Then why so vexed with me? 

Because you were 
To him more faithful than you were to me. 
What, do you think it right, that you should 

teach 
A slave who's been with you a night and day. 
Just newly captured, that I should prefer 
Your interests to his, with whom I have 
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Lived since I was a boy? 

Hegio. Then pray thee ask 

The favours that you want, from him. Now 

take him 
To where he'll have great heavy chains to 

wear ! 
Thence to the quarries you shall go, and when 
The others in the gang quarry eight stones 
Unless you do just half as much again 
Each day you shall be named, ' Six hundred 
stripes.' 

Ansto. I do beseech you, Hegio, by the Gods 

And men, not to destroy this wretched man. 

Hegio. That shall be looked to : he will be confined 
By night in prison : in the day he'll hew 
Stones in the quarry : he shall suif er long : 
A single day will not excuse his crime. 

Ansto. And is this settled ? 

Hegio. Yes, as sure as death. 

Now take him to Hippolytus the smith: 
Tell him to load him with thick heavy chains : 
Then take him to my freedman Cordalus 
Beyond the gate, to place him in the quarry : 
And tell him that my wish is that he has 
No less than him that gets the very worst. 

Tynclar. Why do I ask to live in spite of you? 

My life I know, if taken, will cost you dear: 
And there is nought of iU in death to fright : 
Even if I live to the utmost span of life 
Short is the time, to bear the things you 

threaten. 
Farewell ! goodbye ! although you merit worse. 
And thou, Aristophontes, too, farewell. 
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Though you deserve it not : for 'tis your fault, 
All this has chanced to me. 
Hegio. Now lead him ofp. 

Tyndar. One thing I ask, if e'er Philocrates 

Return, that I should have the chance to see 
him. 
Hegio. Unless you take this fellow from my sight 
May you be hanged ! 

{They lay hold of Tyndarus.) 
Tyndar. Why, this is force indeed. 

To be both dragged and pushed at the same 
time. 
Hegio. He has been taken to the guardroom straight 
As he deserves : 'twill be a lesson to 
The other captives lest they do the like : 
Had it not been for this man, who made clear 
The matter how it was, I should have been 
Drawn helpless on by their insidious schemes : 
I am resolved to trust no one again : 
Once bit, twice shy : I hoped to have redeemed 
My son from slavery: the hope is gone. 
I lost one son of four years old : a slave 
Stole him : I've never found the slave or him : 
And now my other son is in the hands 
Of the enemy : a piece of ill luck this, 
That I should children have, to childless be ! 
Now follow here : I'll take you where you 

were : 
I'll pity no one, no one pities me. 
Aristo. My horrid chains were gone, methought, 
auspices were fair: 
But the auspices have failed me, and 
chains again I wear. 
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ACT IV. 

Scene I. 

{Enter Ergasilus.) 

Ergasil. Great Jupiter, you are my patron God, 

Thou makest me rich, and givest to me 

wealth 
In sumptuous abundance : honour and gains, 
And games, and plays, and festivals. 
And trains of bravery bringing meat and 

drink. 
Fulness and joy : 'tis certain now I need 
To beg of no man: nay, I now can do 
A good turn to a friend, or ruin a foe : 
This happy day has brought so much of luck ! 
An ample heritage is mine, a rose 
Without a thorn : and now I'll take my way 
To Hegio, this old gentleman, to whom 
I bear the glorious news of such a blessing. 
As great as he can ask for from the Gods, 
Or more : the thing is safe : I'll throw my 

cloak 
Close round my neck, and run like any slave 
Upon the comic stage : that he may hear 
Of this thing first from me : and then I hope 

'twill be 
The messenger of everlasting food for me. 
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Scene II. 
{Enter Hegio, at first not setiing Ergasilus.) 

Hegio. The more I think this matter over now, 
The greater the uneasiness I feel, 
That I was duped to-day unwittingly. 
When it is known, I am the laughing-stock 
Of all the city : if I should approach 
The forum they will say at once, See there 
The old man who has been so blindly led. 
So easily cheated. Surely I see there 
Ergasilus, his cloak drawn up to run : 
What is he going to do ? 

Ergasil. Now no delay, 

Ergasilus, but to your work at once ! 
I do forbid, and threaten any one 
Who interrupts, unless indeed he think 
That he's lived long enough : for he who does 
Shall on his face be laid. 

Hegio. He wants to fight. 

Ergasil. I'm sure to do it. So let each pursue 

His way in peace : nor in this place attempt 
To discuss his own aifairs : for know my fist 
Throws stones, my elbow is a catapult. 
And this my shoulder is a battering-ram : 
If my knee touches one, why down he goes : 
And if I strike, you'll see them searching for 
Their teeth upon the ground. 

Hegio. I am amazed. 

Pray what does all this menace mean, I 
wonder ? 

Ergasil. I'll make him to remember place and hour 
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And me as well. Whoe'er impedes my course, 
Something will impede him. 
Hegio. What is't this man 

Is going to do with such prodigious threats? 
Ergasil. I give due notice : if they now are caught 

"Twill be their fault: keep close within the 

house : 
And come not near my way. 
Hegio. Now I'll be sworn 

A well-fiUed stomach is the cause of all 
This confidence: the worse perhaps for him 
At whose free table he has grown so mighty. 
Ergasil. Then there's the millers who keep pigs to feed 
On bran, no one can pass the mill for the 

stench : 
If I see any sow upon the road, 
With my own royal fists I will belabour 
Its scurfy side. 
Hegio. Right royal edicts these, 

An Emperor speaks : the man is full of meat : 
He speaks with boldness on a well-filled 
stomach. 
Ergasil. Then there are those who sell us stinking fish 
Brought to us by a dull provoking horse 
Whose smell drives all the loiterers inside. 
I'll beat their faces with a fishing basket : 
One of their own that's made of reeds, that 

they 
May know the trouble that their smells can 

cause 
To other people's noses. Butchers, too, 
Who take the lambs from out their mothers' 
care, 
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Slaughter and sell them, charging double price, 
And pass off tough old ram for primest 

wethers : 
If I should see that ram on the public road. 
He and his master shall remember it. 

Hegio. These are the edicts of a magistrate : 

Surely they have not made him market-clerk. 

Ergasil. I am no more a parasite : I am 

More kingly than the kings : such ample wealth 
Of stores my stomach has. But I delay 
To disclose to Hegio all this weight of joy, 
Than whom there is no man more fortunate. 

Hegio. What is this joy he gives to me so freely ? 

Ergasil. Where are you? is there any one about 
The door is open ? 

Hegio. He comes back to dine. 

Ergasil. Here, open both the doors, befoie I make 

An end of them, and knock them into splinteivs. 

Hegio. I'll speak to him : Brgasikis. 

Ergasil. Who calls? 

Hegio. Here, look at me. 

Ergasil. You bid me do that which 

Fortune does not, and will not do for you. 
But who is it? 

Hegio. Why, I am Hegio. 

Ergasil. Thou best of all men who are in the world, 
You come just in the very nick of time! 

Hegio. I know not at what port you've touched to 
dine ; 
But this you scorn. 

Ergasil. Grive me your hand ! 

Hegio. My hand? 

Ergasil. Yes, give it me at once. 
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Hegio. Well, there it is ! 

Ergasil. Rejoice ! 

Hegio. And why? 

Ergasil. Because I tell you to. 

Hegio. My sorrows take precedence of my joys. 

Ergasil. Now don't be angry. I will take away 

All traces of your sorrows. So rejoice. 
Hegio. I do, although I do not know the reason. 
Ergasil. I thank you. Order now . . . 
Hegio. And what, I pray ? 

Ergasil. A large fire to be made. 
Hegio. A large fire, is't? 

Ergasil. Yes, so I say. 
Hegio. And do you think that I will burn my house, 

You greedy fellow, for the sake of you. 
Ergasil. Now don't be vexed ! will you or will you not 

Command the pans to be set near the fire, 

The dishes washed, the lard and other viands 

Set on the glowing hearth : some one to go 

And bargain for the fish? 
Hegio. He dreams awake. 

Ergasil. Another pork, and lamb, and farmyard cocks? 
Hegio. You know vi^hat's good, if but you have the 

means. 
Ergasil. Salmon and turbot, mackerel, tunny, trout. 

And nice moist cheese. 
Hegio. 'Tis easier to name these things 

Than eat them in this house, Ergasilus. 
Ergasil. Think you I say it for my own sweet sake ? 
Hegio. Neither to-day, nor in much longer time. 

Unless there's some mistake, will you eat 
these things. 

Please bring to me your usual appetite. 
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Ergasil. But I'll arrange that you will wish to go 

To this expense, ev'n though I should forhid. 

Hegio. I will? 

Ergasil. Yes, you. 

Hegio. Then you are now my master. 

Ergasil. And full of good intentions : do you wish 

That I should give you happiness and luck ? 

Hegio. Rather than sorrow, yes. 

Ergasil. Give me your hand. 

Hegio. Then there it is. 

Ergasil. The gods will bless you much ! 

Hegio. I do not feel it. 

Ergasil. No, you are not yet 

"Where you can feel it. Bid the vessels be 
Prepared for sacrifice : and bid a lamb 
Be brotight, a fat one. 

Hegio. Why? 

Ergasil. To sacrifice. 

Hegio. And to what deity? 

Ergasil. To me of course : 

I now am mighty Jove : thy Providence, 
Thy Life, thy Fortune, thy Delight, thy Joy : 
So now proceed to appease this Deity 
With food. 

Hegio. It seems to me that you are hungry. 

Ergasil. I hunger for myself, not you. 

Hegio. With that 

I easUy can bear. 

Ergasil. And that I know 

From boyhood, 

Hegio. Jove and aU the Gods destroy you ! 

Ergasil. But you should thank me, surely, for my 
message : 
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Hegio. 
Ergasil. 



Hegio. 
Ergasil. 



Hegio. 
Ergasil. 
Hegio. 
Ergasil. 

Hegio. 

Ergasil. 

Hegio. 

Ergasil. 

Hegio. 

Ergasil. 

Hegio. 

Ergasil. 

Hegio. 

Ergasil. 



I bring you good news from the port. 

You're joking. 
Go, fool, you come too late. 

Had I come sooner 
You might have spoken thus. Now hear 

from me 
The good news that I bring. Just now I saw 
Your son within the port all safe and sound, 
In a packet boat, and with him that young 

man. 
Aye, and your slave Stalagmus, he who 

stole 
Your son when four years old and ran away. 
To the deuce ! you're joking ! 

So may Sacred Plenty, 
The Deity I serve, be kind to me 
And bless me always, as 'tis true I've seen — 
My son? 

Your son and my old patron too. 
And the Elean captive ? 

By Apollo, 
I have seen them. 

And that my slave of old 
Who stole my son. 

Yes, by the town of Cora ! 
Already ? 

Yes, I swear by famed Prseneste ! 
He's come ? 

Yes, by Sigaeum, if you like! 
You're sure ? 

Why, yes, by Frasinone's town! 
Quite sure? 

Yes, by Alatrium itself! 
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Hegio. Why do you swear by all these barbarous 

towns ? 
Ergasil. Because they are not easy to digest, 

Just as you said your dinner too would be. 
Hegio. A plague upon you ! 
Ergasil. For you won't believe 

The trouble I take : this slave of yours, 
Stalagmus, 

What country was he of when he left you? 
Hegio. Of Sicily. 
Ergasil. He is not now: he is 

Bohemian, with a lady of that land: 

They've given hinx a wife, that he no more 

May steal the child of others. 
Hegio. Tell me now, 

Is all this true and hand fide ? 
Ergasil. Yes. 

Hegio. Ye Gods immortal, I shall see again 

My son, if this your tale is really true. 
Ergasil. And do you doubt what I so solemnly 

Have sworn? Now, Hegio, if you think so 
little 

Of oaths, come to the port yourself and see. 
Hegio. Most certainly I will ! do you take care 

Of all within: take, ask, produce whate'er 

You like : I make you butler for the time. 
Ergasil. Yes, and unless what I have said is true, 

A pretty dressing I shall get. 
Hegio. But if 

It is true I'U dine you till the crack of doom. 
Ergasil. Who will? 
Hegio. My son and I. 

Ergasil. You promise that. 
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Hegio. I do. 

Ergasil. And I declare your long-lost son has come. 

Hegio. Take all the care you can ! 

Ergasil. A pleasant day to you. 

Scene III. 

Ergasil. He's gone and left the panti-y in my charge 
With all the food. What necks I will cut off ! 
What hams destroyed ! and what a waste of 

lard! 
What pigs' cheek used ! what toothsome 

crackling eaten ! 
What easy times the porksellers will have, 
And butchers too. The other things that go 
To feed the stomach take too long to tell. 
Now to my office: I will iix the price 
Of lard, and then will go to help those hams 
Which hang unsentenced and yet uncon- 

demned. 

Scene IV. 

Enter Hegio s servant. 

Hegio's The Gods destroy you and your stomach too, 
hoy. Ergasilus, and all the parasites. 

And all who shall encourage thom henceforth ! 
Calamity, and misery, and ill luck 
Have visited our house : I feared that he 
Like to a hungry wolf would fall upon me. 
I was in dread of him : he gnashed his teeth. 
He came and upset everything at once. 
The meat and safe and all : he drew his sword 
And straight cut off three chunks : he broke 
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The pots and cups, excepting only those 
That held a pick : and then he asked the cook 
If larger jars could not be used to boil : 
He broke down aU the cupboards in the house, 
And threw the closets open : watch him now : 
I'll go and see the old man : if he wants 
He must provide some fresh suppKes, for if 
All this goes on, there is or will be nothing 
left. 



ACT V. 

Scene I. 

Enter Hegio, Philopolemus, and Philocrates. 
Stalagmus behind. 

Hegio. To Jove and to the Gods I give great thanks 
For that they have restored you to your 

father : 
And have delivered me from many ills. 
Which pressed upon me in your absence sore : 
And that they've placed this man in our 

control, 
And that the other's faithfulness is proved. 
I've grieved enough ; enough have worn myseK 
With tears and fasting. 

Philopo. I have heard enough 

Of all the troubles that you told me of. 
Now to the main point. 

Philoc, What, since I have kept 
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Good faith with you and brought your son 

again, 
What will you do? 

Hegio. You've acted so that I 

Can never thank you half enough for all 
You've done for me and for my son. 

Philop. Father, 

You can and I can too : the Gods will give 
Us power to recompense a man who well 
Deserves reward from us : as you can do 
To this man here. 

Hegio. What need of further words? 

There is no tongue in which I can refuse 
What you demand. 

Philop. 1 ask that you restore 

To me the slave that I have left behind 
In pledge for me, a slave who al^ways was 
Far better to me than he was to himself : 
That I may pay him for the good he's done. 

Hegio. Let there be thanks for kindness thus received : 
That which you ask and any other prayer 
You make, I grant : I do not wish that you 
Should still be vexed because I punished him 
And lost my temper. 

Philop. Fray what did you do? 

Hegio. Well, when I found he had deceived me so 
I sent him to the quarries fettered fast. 

Philop. Alas, alas, through me these troubles have 
Oppressed the best of men. 

Hegio. And therefore now 

You shall not pay a farthing for his ransom: 
Take him : he is free. 

Philop. Thanks, Hegio, many thanks, 
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Please have him summoned here. 
Hegio. I will at once : 

Where are you ? go and fetch him : bring him 
here. 

You go within. Meantime I wish to ask 

This fellow standing like a whipping post, 

What happened to the younger of my sons. 

Now go and bathe. 
Philop. And you, Philocrates, 

Pray follow me within the house. 
Philocra. I will. 

{Philopolemus and Philocrates go out.) 



Scene II. 

Hegio. And now come hither, my fine slave that was. 

Stalag. What can I do, when you being such a nxan 

Speak false ? Handsome I never was, nor nice, 

Nor good, nor of much use, nor ever will be. 

Hegio. But now you know with ease the point at 

which 

Your fortunes stand. If you speak true, your 

case 
Is better than it was. So speak the truth. 
You've never done so hitherto at all. 
Stalag. D'ye think I am ashamed to tell the tale ? 
Hegio. I'll make you blush : I'll make you red all over. 
Stalag. I see you threaten stripes, as if I ne'er 

Had felt your blows before. Away with them : 
And tell me w^hat you want that you may 
get it. 
Hegio. You're very witty : please speak to the point. 
Stalag. Be it so. 
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Hegio. He was obedient as a boy. 

But not so now. Now give your mind to me 

To answer what I ask. If you speak truth 

'Twill better be for you. 
Stalag. Now pray talk sense ! 

D'ye think I do not know what I deserve? 
Hegio. At least a portion you might still escape 

If not the whole. 
Stalag. 'Twill be but small, I know: 

There's much that I deserve, because I fled 

From you, and stole your son, and sold him 
too. 
Hegio. To whom? 
Stalag. Theodoromides, who lived 

At Pol3rplusium in Elis land. 

For thirty pounds. 
Hegio. Ye Gods immortal ! he 

Was father to Philocrates. 
Stalag. I knew 

Him better, saw him oftener than you. 
Hegio. Great Jupiter, look do"wn on me and on 

My son. Philocrates, I do beseech you 

By your good genius to come out : I want you. 



Scene III. 

{Enter Philocrates.) 

Philocra. Hegio, I'm here : command me what you will. 
Hegio. He says my son was to your father sold 

For thirty pounds. 
Philocra. How long ago was j^iat ? 

Stalag. 'Tis twenty years since. 
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Philocra. 
Stalag. 

Philocra. 

Stalag. 

Philocra. 

Stalag. 



Philocra. 

Hegio. 
Stalag. 

Hegio. 
Philocra. 



Hegio. 



He remembers wrong. 
Or I, or you do : for your father gave 
To you a little boy of four years old 
To be your playmate. 

Pray what was his name ? 
If you speak truth I should remember that. 
Psegnium it was : you called him Tyndarus. 
Why did I know him not? 

Because ofttimes 
Men do not recognise, or even know 
Those whose goodwill's a thing of nought to 

them. 
Tell me, is he whom you sold to my father. 
Who was my playmate, is he Hegio's son? 
Is he alive? 

I took the price for him: 
And I know nothing more. 

What is't you say? 
This Tyndarus, he is indeed your son. 
As this man proves. For he from earliest 

years 
With me was brought up till he was a youth 
Well and respectably. 

If this be true 
I am happy and unfortunate at once. 
Unfortunate because I treated ill 
My very son. Ah ! why did I inflict 
On him more evil and much less of good 
Than justice called for. What I did of wrong 
Is now my punishment : nor can it be 
Recalled: but see, he is coming out again, 
Not altogether dressed as he deserves. 
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Scene IV. 
(Enter Tyndai^us.) 

Tyndar. I've often seen in pictures men pretend 

To paint the woes of Acheron : but in truth 
Nought is so like to Acheron as to be 
Toiling in quarries. That's the place in which 
Labour exacts all that the body has 
Of strength and health. When I went there 
Just as to high-born boys are given to play 

with 
Jackdaws, or ducks, or quails, so I was given 
For my delight a crowbar . . . Here's my master 
Before the door — and see my other master 
From Elis has returned. 

Hegio. My long-lost son ! 

Tyndar. What's that ? my son ? I know why you 
pretend 
That you're my father, that I am your son : 
Because as parents do you give me means 
To see the light. 

Philocra. Ah, Tyndarus, good day! 

Tyndar. And you for whom I undergo this toil. 

Philocra. But I will straightway make you rich and 
free: 
This is your father : this man here the slave 
Who stole you when you were but four 

years old 
And sold you to my father: he did give 
You to me as a little boy for playmate : 
He has confessed : we've brought him back 
from Elis. 
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Tyndar. What ? this man's son ? 

Philocra. Yes, and your brother twin 

Is in the house ! 
Tyndar. What say you? have you brought 

The son of this man captive ? 
Philocra. He's within. 

Tyndar. In this you've done a right and noble deed. 
Philocra. He is your father too : this is the thief 

Who stole you from him. 
Tyndar. I am now grown up, 

And for his theft will give him to the gallows. 
Philocra. He has deserved it. 
Tyndar. I will give him now 

His fit rew^ard. But tell me, are you really 

My father? 
Hegio. Yes, I am, my son : I am. 

Tyndar. And now methinks my meniory returns : 

I think as in a cloud, my father's name 

Was Hegio. 
Hegio. I am he. 

Philocra. I ask of you 

That lighter may your son's chains now be 
made, 

This slave's made heavier. 
Hegio. I have arranged 

This should be done. Now let us go within: 

And let the smith be summoned here to knock 

The chains from this man, and to place them on 

The other. 
Stalag. 'Tis well resolved indeed to give 

To those who nothing have on which to live. 
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By an actor. 

Spectators all, this story has been made 
For chastest ears: and in it will you find 
Nothing improper, no illicit loves, 
No gambling, nought to shock the modest ear. 
Few comedies of this kind you will find; 
Where those already good ev'n still may learn 
To better be. So you, if we have pleased 
And not disgusted you, please make it clear 
Who vote for modesty, applaud our play. 



Notes to ' The Captives ' 

1. Philocrates and Tyndarus have been bought by Hegio 
at the public sale of the captives taken in the Elean Wars, as 
was usual at Borne. Some centuries later it v^as the eight of 
the fair-haii-ed Angli standing in the market-place for sale 
that touched the heart of Pope Gregory. 

2. There was a Greek proverb : QeHv iraiyi/ni dvdpunroi : ' Men 
are the playthings of the Gods.' 

3. Although the scene of the play is laid in .ffitolia, 
Plautus, with his habitual disregard of geographical con- 
siderations, makes Ergasilus speak as if he was at Rome. 
The Porta Trigemina, so called from its three archways, was 
in one of the busiest quarters of Rome, at the corner of the 
Aventine, and there porters and messengers were accustomed 
to stand, waiting to be employed. There is an amusing pas- 
sage in the Stich/as, Act i. sc. 3, where Gelasimus, another 
parasite, owing to the hardness of the times, determines to 
have an auction of himself and all his wares : 

' I'm nearly dead with hunger : I decide 
To have a public sale : all that I have 
Must be put up to auction, all my wares 
Are offered : it will be a splendid chance 
For the first comers : excellent bons mots : 
Now bid away : for dinner, please, how much ? 
For breakfast? Yes, a dinner, did you say? 
And you a breakfast? did you nod your head? 
For better value you will never get, 
And not a parasite can touch my wares.' 

4. The sentiment of this passage reminds us of a passage 
in Milton's Samsmx Agonistes, where Manoa, the father of 
Samson, entertaining hopes of securing his son's liberty, says : 

' His ransom, if my whole inheritance 
May compass it, shall willingly be paid 
And numbered down : much rather I shall choose 
To live the poorest in my tribe, than richest 
And he in that calamitous prison left.' 
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5. This, no doubt, would intensely amuse the audience, as 
there was no difflculty in Philoorates taking the most solemn 
oaths to be true to himself and his own interests. 

6. The taking of the hand was regarded as a pledge of 
fidelity. Thus Virgil, ^n. iii. 619 : 

' Ipse pater dextram Anchlses haud multa moratus 
Dat juveni : atque animum praesente pignore firmat.' 

7. Plautus is fond of making his characters speak of the 
Romans as barbari. Thus in the Miles Gloriosiis, Act 2, sc. 
ii. 83, he calls Nsevius barharas poeta, and in the Trinummus, 
Prol. 20, he, in speaking of his debt to the Greek writers, 
says : 

' Philemo scripsit, Plautus vertit barbare.' 

8. Tyndarus as a last resource endeavours to persuade 
Hegio that Aristophontes is mad. 

9. The slave under Roman law had no parents. It may be 
remembered in this connection how St. Paul styles the slave 
Onesimus, whom he is sending back to his master Philemon, 
as ' his son whom he had begotten in his bonds ' : and so 
would seem to plead for his manumission, or freedom by 
adoption. 

10. The tunica molesta is here referred to, a form of 
punishment which consisted in smearing the criminal with 
pitch and setting fire to him. Cf. Juvenal, i. 155. It was used 
against the early Christians. 

11. In the original, Tyndarus says he was given a upupa 
to play with, which means (1), a hoopoe (2) a mattock. 
Shakespeare gives the idea of calling it crow or crowbar. 

Cf. Comedy of Errors, Act iii. sc. i. : 
' Ant. Well, I'll break in ; go bon'ow me a crow. 

Dromio. A crow without a feather.' 
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INTRODUCTION 

THIS is thought by some to have been the 
earliest work of Plautus. The plot was 
imitated by Shakespeare in his Comedy of Errors. 
It is a very simple one. A merchant of Syracuse 
had two sons. He took one with him to Tarentum, 
where he went to trade. The boy, whose name was 
Mensechmus was lost in the crowd at the fair, and 
his father shortly after died. His son was found 
by a trader of Epidamnum, who kept him, took him 
home, and at his death left him a considerable 
fortune. The other son, whom he had left with his 
grandfather at Syracuse, and to whom the latter 
gave the name of the lost brother Menaschmus, 
when he grew up, proceeded to traveFto various 
ports in search of his missing brother. Amongst 
others he visits Epidamnum, and the play consists 
of the inexhaustible confusion resulting from the 
two brothers finding themselves bearing the same 
name in the same town, yet entirely unknown to 
each other. Shakespeare has added to the con- 
fusion by giving to the twin-brothers two servants 
who are also twins and of the same name. He has, 
as it were, doubled the dose and made the situation 
somewhat impossible. 
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PEESONS. 

Men^CHMUS, of Epidamnum. 

Old Man, his father-in-latv. 

Pbniculus, ok Sponge, a parasite. 

Servant to Men^chmus. 

Physician. 

Cylindkus, a cook. 

Menjechmus Sosicles, twin-hrother to Menoechmus 

of Epidamnum. 
Wipe of Men^chmus of Epidamnum. 
Maidservant op Men^chmus of Epidamnum. 
Erotium, a courtizan. 

Scene — Epidamnum. 
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Prologue {by an actor). 

A HEARTY greeting to myself and you 
Spectators, at the outset I announce. 
And here I bring you Plautus on my tongue, 
Not in the ilesh: and pray you to receive 
With favouring ears his play : now hear the plot,^ 
And give your kind attention, while I try 
In the fewest words I can to make it clear. 
Now this is what comedians always do : 
They say the scene was laid in Athens town, 
That it may seem more Greek, but I will not 
Say anywhere, but where it did take place. 
And so the plot is Greek, yet not of Athens, 
Sicilian rather 'tis : so much by way 
Of preface to the plot which now I'll give, 
FuU measure, not by peck, or even three. 
But by whole barnf uls : such my bounty is. 
So overflows in telling you the tale. 
At Syracuse an aged merchant lived: 
There twins were born to him, two sons so like 
In outward form that ev'n their foster-mother 
Who gave them suck did not the difference know. 
Nor ev'n the mother, who had brought them forth ; 
As one did tell me who had seen the boys : 
For don't suppose I e'er saw them myself. 
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And when the boys were seven years old the father 

Laded a ship with store of merchandise : 

One twin he placed upon it with himself 

And went to trade: the other left at home 

Beside his mother. At Tarentum then, 

To which he went, were games, and at the games 

Great crowds of people : and it chanced the boy 

Strayed from his father : thither came a man, 

To trade from Epidamnum, who there seized 

The boy and took him off: the father then 

When he had lost the child took it to heart. 

And shortly died of sickness at Tarentum. 

And when the news of this reached Syracuse, 

The boy thus carried off, the father dead, 

The grandsire straightway changed the other's 

name. 
So had he loved the one that he had lost, 
His name he gives to the other still at home, 
Menaechmus calls him therefore, which had been 
The other's name: which I more easily 
Remember, that I heard it loudly called : 
And I repeat it, lest you make mistake, 
That both the brothers had the self-same name. 
But now I must return to Epidamnum, 
On my verses' feet, more clearly to disclose 
The story to you. And if any one 
Has any charge to Epidamnum let 
Him boldly state it : but let him take care 
The money to deposit to defray the cost: 
Unless he does so he will lose his pains. 
I wiU return to where I started first 
And there remain. The Epidamnian 
Of whom I spoke who stole the other boy, 
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He had no children, nothing but his wealth: 

So he adopts the boy he carried off : 

Gives him a wife well-dowered, and at his death 

Makes him his heir. And one day in the country 

When he was walking, after heavy rain, 

Passing a river not far from the town. 

The swirling stream quite took him off his feet, 

And he was carried to destruction, who 

Had taken off the boy. The latter then 

Inherited great wealth. And there he lives. 

The stolen twin : the other who remained 

At Syracuse to Epidamnum comes 

To seek his brother: and this town you see 

Is Epidamnum all throughout the play : 

When it is over, then it will be another town : 

Just as our company is wont to change: 

And one becomes a pimp, a beardless youth. 

An aged man, a mendicant, a king, 

A parasite, a soothsayer, each in turn. 
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ACT I. 

Scene I. 

{Enter Peniculus, or Sponge, the parasite.) 

Penicul. Our youths have given tne the name of 

or Sponge : 

Sponge. Whene'er I eat, I wipe the table clean. 

Men bind in chains their captives, and on slaves 
Who've fled their masters, fetters put, in vain 
And foolishly, I think : if evil comes 
To one who is already in bad plight. 
It only makes him more inclined to fly, 
And further crime cpmmit : for so they escape 
Their prison: perhaps with flies they cut a 

ring, 
Or with a stone destroy a bolt. These things 
Are useless. If you wish to keep them fast. 
Bind them with meat and drink, and tie 

their snout 
To a well-filled table : while you give him there 
Enough to eat and drink to his content. 
He'll never fly, although he may commit 
Some heinous crime : but bind him with that 

chain 
You'll easily keep him: so elastic are 
These belly-bands : the more you stretch them 

out, 
The tighter they become: for instance I, 
Bound to Mensechmus as I am, go to him 
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That he may bind me so : for in his house 
Not only does he feed his servants well, 
But cares for them, and gives them recreation 
Yes, he's a rare physician to his slaves. 
The youth himself he likes good living too: 
Gives dinners such as Ceres' self would give, 
So full his table is. Such heaps of dishes 
He sets upon them, that you have to stand 
Upon the couch, if you would reach the top. 
But for these many days I have not seen him. 
Homely I've lived at home with my dear 

friends : 
All that I eat or buy is very dear: 
And these dear things drawn up in long array 
Begin to fail me. I will go to him: 
His door is opened, and himself I see: 
Mensechmus now is coming out of doors. 

Scene II. 

Enter Mencechmus of Epidamnum (speaking 
to his wife within). 
Mencech. If you were not a stubborn idiot and perverse, 
That which you see your husband to dislike 
You also would dislike: if you go on 
In this way, I will send you out of doors. 
Divorced to seek your father: for as oft 
As I would go out, you begin to ask 
Where I am going, what I have to do. 
What I am seeking, what I'm bringing home. 
/An officer of customs I have married. 
And have to give account of all I do. 
Ah! I have too much spoiled you: now at 
length 
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I'll tell you what I'll do. Since I allow you 
Servants and household stuff, and wool and 

gold, 
And dresses in profusion, without stint, 
Take care, if you are wise, and cease to watch 
Your husband. That you may not lose your 

pains, 
And just to spite you, I'll invite to-day 
Some lady to dine with me out of doors. 
Sponge. He thinks to harm his wife : he's harming me : 
For if he dine abroad, it falls on me. 
On me he wreaks his vengeance, not on her. 
Mencech. Bravo ! my scolding's driven her from the 
door! 
Where are the husbands with intrigues on 

hand. 
And why do they delay to thank me here 
For having fought so bravely? Ah, that 

shawl 
Which I've just taken from my wife, I'll give 
This other lady: right and fitting too: 
To cheat my cunning guardian. Ah ! well 

done: 
Most cleverly and neatly done. This shawl 
At my own risk I've taken from a villain. 
So make an end of it : from the enemy, 
The booty has been taken, without loss ! 
Sponge. In this prize is there any share for me? 
MencBch. I've walked into a trap : 1 am undone ! 
Sponge. Nay, rather to a shelter: do not fear. 
Mencech. Who is this? 
Sponge. It is I. 

Mencech. My welcome, sir 
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Good day ! 
Sponge. Good day to you ! 

MencBch. What are you doing? 

Sponge. I take my patron's hand. 
Mencech. You could not come 

More opportunely. 
Sponge. As I always do, 

I always know the very nick of time. 
Mencech. And would you see a splendid piece of work? 
Sponge. What cook made that? Sure I shall better 
know 

If he has failed, when I have seen how much 

Remains. 
Mencech. Pray tell me have you ever seen 

A mural picture such as Ganymede 

By eagles carried ofP, or young Adonis 

In the arms of Venus ? 
Sponge. I have seen such often. 

But what have they to do with me? 
Mencech. Look here! 

Do I resemble them? 
Sponge. What is your dress? 

Mencech. Surely I am a very pretty fellow ! 
Sponge. Where shall we sup? 

Mencech. Please follow what I say. 

Sponge. Well, you're a very pretty feUow, then ! 
Mencech. And is there anything you'd like to add. 
Sponge. Aye, and a jolly fellow. 
Mencech. Do go on ! 

Sponge. No, I will not proceed, until I know 

What good 'twill be to me : you have a 
quarrel 

With your wife : therefore I am on my guard. 
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MencBch. You wrong yourself by interrupting me. 
Sponge. Knock out my only eye, Mensechmus, if 

I ever go against your wish at all. 
Mencech. Then let us find some secret place unknown, 

Where we may bury what remains of day. 
Sponge. Ah, now you're talking sense : where shall I 
hght 

Day's funeral pyre: the day is sinking fast. 
Mencech. Draw this way from the door. 
Sponge. I'm doing so. 

Mencech. And further still ! 
Sponge. I come. 

Mencech. Yet further come 

From out this lioness's den. 
Sponge. I think 

You'd make a very clever charioteer. 
Mencech. And why? 
Sponge. Because you're always looking round. 

To see if your wife's following. 
Mencech. What d'ye say? 

Sponge. Why, Yes, or No, exactly as you like ! 
Mencech. Now, if you something smelt, d'ye think that 
you 

Could tell me what it was from smell alone? 
Sponge. I can : the augurs would not do it quicker. 
Mencech. Then smell this shawl : what is it ? don't you 

know? 
Sponge. It smells of theft, of wrong, of gluttony. 
Mencech. I bear it to a lady friend of mine: 

For me, and you, and her, I'll order supper : 

Until to morrow's morning star we'll drink. 
Sponge. You've spoken plainly. Am I now to knock ? 
Mencech. Yes, knock ! but stay. 
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Sponge, You've stopped the bottle now 

For a full mile. 
Mencech. Knock gently, if you please. 

Sponge. You fear the doors are made of Samian ware, 
Mencech. Ah, stay : it is herself : d'ye see the sun ? 

And how its brightness makes all else seem 
dark. 



Scene III. 
{Enter Erotium.) 

Erotium. Ah, my Mensechmus, here's good-day to you ! 

Sponge. And what of me? 

Erotium. You're not upon my list. 

Sponge. Then I belong to the reserve, I take it 

Mencech. I've ordered that the fight be here to-day. 

Erotium. It shaU be so. 

Mencech. And in that fight we'll drink 

To see which shall be found the best in battle. 

The battle of the cup. The army's yoiirs : 

Judge which you think the best : oh, how I 
hate 

My wife, when I see you. 
Erotium. Yet you cannot : 

For you are wearing something that she 
wears. 

Why, what is this ? 
Mencech. Something for you to wear, 

Something my wife has left. 
Erotium. How better far 

You are than others. 
Sponge: How the lady flatters 
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While there is something to be gained. If 

thou 
Didst love thou shouldst have bitten off his 

nose, 
By the caresses that you gave to him. 
Mencech. Here, Sponge, take this : I w^ish to make my 

gift. 
Sponge. Then give it. Won't you dance dressed as 

you are ? 
Mencech. I dance ! you're mad ! 
Sponge. Is't I or you? 

If you don't dance undress yourself at once. 
Mencech. At too great risk I took this yesterday : 
I think not even Hercules himself 
With greater danger from Hippolyta 
Once stole her girdle. Here, take this, my 
rose, {giving it to Erotium) 

f The most obliging you of all my friends. 

Erotium,. This is the way good lovers should behave 
^!j^ponge. Who wish to bring themselves to beggary. 
Mencech. I bought it for four pounds to give my wife 

Last year. 
Sponge. By your account four pounds are gone. 

Mencech. Now know you what I want? 
Erotium. I will attend. 

Mencech. Bid dinner be prepared within your house 

And from the market order something 
nice .... 
Sponge. Some brawn, some bacon, some pork sausages, 
Something of that sort to be placed before me 
When cooked to stir a ravenous appetite. 
Mencech. And pray be sharp. 

Erotium. As sharp as it can be. 
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Mencech. And now the forum. 

Sponge. We are there already, 

And while 'tis cooking, we will have a drink. 

Erotium. Come when you will : all will be ready. 

Sponge. Haste. 

Mencech. You follow me. 

Sponge. I will, and keep my eye 

On you to-day: I would not lose you now, 
No, not for all the riches of the Gods. 

Erotiutn. Call from within at once my cook Cylindrus 
here. 

{MencBchynus and Peniculus go out.) 

Scene IV. 
{Enter Cylindrus.) 
Erotium. Here take a basket and some silver. Here, 

You have three pieces. 
Cylind. Yes. 

Erotium. Get food enough 

For three : enough, no more. 
Cylind. Who are the men ? 

Erotium. I and Mensechmus and his parasite. 
Cylind. What, that is ten : for sure a parasite 

Will eat as much as eight. 
Erotium. These are the guests : 

See to the rest yourself. 
Cylind. The things are ready : 

Now bid them take their places. 
Erotium. You be quick. 

And come at once. 
Cylind. I am already here. 
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ACT II. 

Scene I. 
{Enter Mencechmus Sosicles and his servant Messenio.) 

Men. Sos. No greater pleasure sailors ever have 

Than when they sight the land, Messenio. 

Messenio. Greater the pleasure is, to speak the truth. 
When 'tis your native land : but why, I ask. 
Do we to Bpidamnum come ? are we. 
Like the sea itself, to run round all the isles ? 

Men- Sos. To seek my brother, who was twin to me. 

Messenio. What good to seek him ? Now for six long 
years 
We have been doing it. We've travelled far 
To Trieste, Spain, Marseilles, lUyria, 
All round the Adriatic, and to Greece, 
Beyond the sea, and all the Italian shore, 
Which the sea washes. Why, sure, if it were 
A needle you were seeking, you had found it. 
Among the living we do seek the dead : 
Had he been living we had found him now. 

Men. Sos. I seek for one who can be sure of this : 

Who says for certain that he knows he's dead. 
And after that I'll take no further pains : 
But short of this, as long as I have life, 
I will not cease my search. I know how dear 
He is to me. 

Messenio. You're seeking for a knot 

Upon a bulrush.* Why not home return, 
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Unless we want to write the history 
Of aU the world. 

Men. Sos. None of your wise saws ! 

See to yourself: don't trouble me: I won't! 

Messenio, Alas ! I know I am a slave ; you could 

Not make it clearer: still, you won't prevent 
Me speaking. Hear, Mensechmus, when I look 
Upon our purse, 'tis very lightly stored. 
By Hercules, I think if you return not. 
When you have spent your all, you will regret 
This search for your twin brother. These 

men here. 
These Epidamnians are given to pleasure : 
Great topers, nimble jugglers, sorcerers all : 
Here are soul-killing witches, more enthralling 
Than any you will meet with in the world: 
And hence their town is Epidamnum called,^ 
For no one visits it, without being damned. 

Men. Sos. Oh, I'll take care. Give me this purse you 
speak of. 

Messenio. And what d'ye want with it? 

Men. Sos. I fear your words. 

Messenio. And why? 

Men. Sos. Lest you it is who should be damned 

At Epidamnum. You, Messenio, 
Are sure a great admirer of the ladies : 
I am a choleric man, and somewhat reckless : 
Having the purse I'll guard 'gainst both these 

ills: 
You will not sin, so I will not be angry. 

Messenio. Take it and keep it then with all my heart. 
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Scene II. 

{Enter Cylindrus.) 

Cylind. I have provided handsomely and just 

As I would wish. I'll put a handsome meal 
Before the guests. Why, here's Menaechmus 

now! 
Woe to my back ! The guests are at the door 
Before I am returned. I'll go and speak! 
Good day, Menaechmus! 
Men. Sos. Know you who I am ? 

Cylind. Not know you! Where, I ask, are th'other 

guests ? 
Men. Sos. What guests ? 
Cylind. Your parasite! 

Men. Sos. My parasite ? 

The man is mad. 
Messenio. I told you that there were 

Sad swindlers here. 
Men. Sos. What parasite d'ye seek ? 

Cylind. The Sponge. 

Men. Sos. I have it safely in my bag. 

Cylind. Full soon, Menaechmus, you have here le- 
turned : 
I am just back from marketing myself. 
Men. Sos. Tell me, young man, what is the price to-day 
Of the sacred swine without one spot or 
blemish ? * 
Cylind. Ten shillings. 

Men. Sos. Take the money from me now : 

Get expiated at my charge yourself. 
For I am sure that you are mad, who thus 
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Molests a man he does not know at all. 
Cylind. I am Cylindrus : don't you know my name ? 
Men. Sos. May you be damned, whatever is yovir name. 

I do not know you, do not wish to do so. 
Cylind. But surely you're Mensechmus, as I think. 
Men. Sos. When you do name me, you are sane enough: 

But where did you know me? 
Cylind. Wh6re did I know you, 

You who have been my mistress' friend so 
long? 
Men. Sos. Most surely not, nor do I know you either. 
Cylind. Why, not know vsrho I am, I who have oft 
When you've been drinking, handed you the 
cup? 
Messenio I wish I'd something in my hand to hit 

(aside). This fellow on the head. 
Men. Sos. You hand the cup 

To me who 'fore this day have never seen. 
Or come to, Epidamnum? 
Cylind. Say you so? 

Men. Sos. Most certainly. 

Cylind. You say you don't dwell here? 

Men. Sos. The Gods destroy them who inhabit here r 
Cylind. He must be mad : who curses thus himself. 

D'ye hear, Menaechmus ? 
Men. Sos. Yes, what do you want? 

Cylind. If you take my advice the money which 

You promised you would give, should be 

expended 
Upon an ofPering for yourself, for sure 
You must be mad thus cursing now yourself. 
Men. Sos. You're tedious and troublesome to me. 
Cylind This is the way he often jokes with me : 
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He's such a way, whene'er his wife's not there. 
Men. Sos. What say you ? what d'ye want ? 
Cylind. Is this enough 

For three, or must I furnish more, yourself, 

Your parasite and lady? 
Men. Sos. What lady. 

What parasite do you speak of ? 
Messenio. What folly 

To vex him thus? 
Cylind. What do you want with me? 

I know you not : I speak to him I know. 
Men. Sos. You are not sane, my man, I know for certain. 
Cylind. The dinner shall be served without delay : 

So go not far away. D'ye want aught more ? 
Men. Sos. I want you at the devil. 
Cylind. Better you — 

I mean should take your place, while I submit 

These viands to the violence of the fire. 

I'll go and tell Erotium you are here, 

That she may fetch you in. 
Men. Sos. So, has he gone? 

How true I find your words ! 
Messenio. Now just observe : 

The woman, I believe, who's dwelling here 

'S no better than she should be, so he said, 

That madman who was here. 
Men. Sos. I wonder hoM' 

He knew my name. 
Messenio. No wondrous thing in that. 

It's just the way these ladies do : they send 

Their slaves and maidens to the port to see 

If any foreign ship has come : if so 

They ask whose is it, what his name may be, 
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On that they board him, stick to him like glue, 
And if they but succeed in inveigling him 
They send him home a ruined man. Ev'n now 
A pirate vessel lurks within this port, 
Of which I'd have you take good care. 
J/en. Sos. Be still. 

The door is opened : let us see who comes. 
I'll lay this down : here, sailors, keep it for me. 

[Lays doton his bag.] 

Scene III. 
(Enter Erotium.) 

Erotium. There, leave the doors. Go : I wish them open ! 
And see that all is ready. Set the couch ! 
And light the perfumes: cleanliness is still 
A great allurement to the lover's mind, 
Such comforts to the lover work destruction. 
But gain to us : now where is he that waits 
According to my cook ; ah, there he is, 
The best of all my customers, and one 
Who, as he well deserves, is held by me 
Most readily in high esteem: now I will go 
And see him. Ah, my dearest heart, how 

strange 
To see you stand before the door, the door 
Which is more open to you than your own. 
This is your house, and all is ready now 
Just as you bid and wished : there's no delay : 
The dinner's here : be seated when you will. 

Men. Sos. Who is this woman talking to ? 

Erotium. To you. 
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Men. Sos. And was there ever aught of intercourse 
Between us now or any other time? 

Erotium. Why, Venus' will it is, that you of all 

I most should know, and most deservedly, 
For thanks to you I flourish as I do. 

Men. Sos. This woman's mad or drunk, Messenio, 

Who is't who thus addresses one she knows 

not, 
In such familiar tones ? 

Messenio. Did I not say 

Such was their custom : 'tis but a few leaves 
Are falling now, compared to what will be 
In three days' time if we should still be here: 
The very trees themselves will fall on us : 
These women are such money spongers : but 
Pray let me speak with her. Oh, you, I say ! 

Erotium. What is it? 

Men. Sos. Where, I pray, did you know this man ? 

Erotitim. Why, where he is, in Bpidamnum, sure. 

Messenio. In Bpidamnum, where until to-day 
He ne'er set foot. 

Erotium. You're making fun of me ! 

Come, love, Menaechmus, come within to me ! 
'Tis better there. 

Men. Sos. She calls me by my name : 

I wonder what she wants. 

Messenio. She's smelt your purse. 

Men. Sos. Yes, you advised me rightly. Take it, here 
I'll see if 'tis the purse, or me, she loves. 

Erotium. Let's go to dinner. 

Men. Sos. Thank you, I'm engaged. 

Erotium. Why did you ask me have the dinner ready? 

Men. Sos. I asked you ? 
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Erotium. Yes, you and your parasite. 

Men. Sos. My parasite ! The woman is not wise. 

Erotium. His name is Sponge. 

Men. Sos. The sponge with which I clean 

My boots. 

Erotium. I mean the one who came with you 

When you did bring the dress that you had 

taken 
From ofp your wife. 

Men. Sos. I gave a dress to you 

That was my wife's : this woman's dreaming 
still. 

Erotium. What jokes he plays me and would ev'n deny 
What he has done. 

Men. Sos. What is it I deny? 

Erotiutn. That you gave me a dress. 

Men. Sos. Most certainly. 

I never had a wife, nor ever since 
My birth have set foot here : I dined on board 
The ship : I then came off, and met you here. 

Erotium. I am undone, bj^ Ceres ! What's this ship 
Of which you speak? 

Men. Sos. It is of wood. 

Oft battered by the storm, hammered, and 

nailed. 
Bolt close to bolt, as in a tanner's frame. 

Erotium. And now, I pray, cease joking : come within. 

Men. Sos. I know not, lady, who's the man you seek. 

Erotium. I do not know Menaeehmus, Moschus' son, 
Who, as they say, was born at Syracuse, 
In Sicily, where Agathocles riiled. 
And after Phintia, then Liparus, 
Who left the crown to Hiero at his death, 
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Who rules there now? 
Men. Sos. Your history's correct. 

Messenio. And does this lady, who knows yoii so well, 

Then come from thence? 
Men. Sos. She cannot be refused. 

Messenio. Ah, do not go ! you a,re undone if once 

You come within her door. 
Men. Sos. Be quiet, will you ? 

Now all is going well! I will agree 

To all she says, if I can only get 

Good entertainment and a fair reception. 

Lady, it was on purpose I objected, 

I feared this fellow might go tell my wife. 

About the dress and dinner. Now let's go. 
Erotium. Will you not wait until your parasite 

Has come? 
Men. Sos. Most surely not. I do not care 

A farthing for him : even if he come 

He shall not be admitted. 
Erotium. I approve 

With all my heart. D'ye know what I should 
like? 
Men. Sos. Pray tell me ! 
Erotium. That you take this dress you gave 

To the milliner, that it may be repaired, 

And some additions made. 
Men. Sos. You say full well. 

And so 'twill not be known, or recognised. 

If my wife saw it in the street again. 
Erotium. Then take it with you when you go away. 
Men. Sos. I will. 
Erotium,. Let's enter. 

Men, Sos. I will follow you. 
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I wish a word with him: Messenio. 

Messenio. What is it? 

Men. Sos. Jump for joy. 

Messenio. And why do that? 

Men. Sos. Because there's need. 

Messenio. I know there's need to beg. 

Men. Sos. So much the worse. I've got my prey in 
hand: 
I've only just begun. Go quickly as you can 
And take these fellows to a public-house ; 
And then return before the set of sun 
To meet me here. 

Messenio. You do not know these ladies? 

Men. Sos. Be quiet : I shall be the sufPerer, 
Not you, if I act foolishly: she is, 
As far as I have seen, a simple fool. 
She is our prey. 

Messenio. And are you going now? 

I am undone. He is completely ruined! 
The pirate vessel drags the little boat 
To certain ruin. I'm a fool to try 
And guide my master: he brought me to 

listen 
To his words and not to speak myself: let's go: 
'Thither I must, although against my will,^ 
For servants must their master's minds fulfil.' 
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ACT III. 

Scene I. 

{Enter Sponge.) 

Sponge. I'm thirty years of age, and never yet 

Have done a deed that's more unfortunate, 
More fatal than I have to-day, when I 
Plunged straight into the middle of a crowd, 
And, while I'm staring all around at them, 
Mensechmus slinks away, and straightway 

goes 
To see this lady, leaving me behind. 
May the Gods ruin him who first devised 
These public meetings, to take up the time 
Of busy men. It is the lazy fellows 
Are good enough for that, who when they're 

called. 
If they come not, are mulcted of their goods. 
Sure there are lots of men w^ho only eat 
But once a day, who've nothing else to do. 
Who neither are invited out to dine. 
Nor yet ask others : these are they who should 
Attend the meetings and assemblies : if 
It had been so, to-day I had not lost 
My dinner: as I live the Gods themselves 
Intended this disaster : I will go : 
The hope some scraps remain still stirs my 

heart : 
But stay : I see Mensechmus coming out 
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With wreaths upon his head: the dinner's 

done : 
By Jove, this is a pretty time to come. 



Scene II. 

(Enter Mencechmiis Sosicles with a dress, speaking to 
Erotium.) 

Men. Sos. Won't you be quiet if to-day I bring 

The dress all nicely trimmed and redone up : 
You will not know it : 'twill not be the same. 

Sponge He takes it to the milliner again: 

(aside). His dinner finished, and his wine all drunk, 
His parasite left in the cold outside. 
I'm not the man I am if I be not 
Revenged for this : I'll watch him what he 

does : 
Then I will go and speak to him. 

Men. Sos. Ye Gods ! 

Was ever man so blessed as I have been 
Who less expected it ? I've dined and drunk. 
And much enjoyed myself, and carried off 
This dress, which shall not have another 
owner. 

Sponge I cannot hear, in my concealment, what 

(aside). He's saying : but no doubt he speaks of me 
And of the part IVe played. 

Men. Sos. She says I gave 

Her this, and took it from my wife : I know 
That she is wrong : and yet I did assent, 
As though it had been so : and, indeed, 
whate'er 
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She said, I said the same. What need of 
words ? 

I've never fared so well at less expense. 
Sponge. I'll go to him: I long to tackle him. 
Men. Sos. Who is't who comes ? 
Sponge. Thou lighter than a feather, 

Thou worst, most infamous of men, thou 
cheat. 

Thou scoundrel, and thou worthless rogue, 
what say you? 

What have I done that you should treat me 
thus? 

How quietly you stole away from me ! 

Behind my back you have interred the dinner ! 

How dare you, it belonged to me as much ! 
Men. Sos. Young man, I pray you what have you to do 

With me, to thus abuse a man you know not. 

Do you wish some evil for your curse's sake? 

YouVe only got to ask. 
Sponge. You've given enough 

Of it already. 
Men. Sos. Tell me what is your name ? 

Sponge. As if you did not know it. 
Men. Sos. Well, as far 

As I can tell, I neither know, nor yet 

Have ever seen you : but whoe'er you are 

If you'd act fairly, do not trouble me. 
Sponge. Do you not know me? 
Men. Sos. If I did, I'd say so. 

Sponge. Awake, Mensechmus ! 
Men. Sos. Sure I am awake. 

Sponge. Not know your parasite? 
Men, Sos. You're mad, young man ! 
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Sponge. Now answer me : say, did you take this dress, 

Your wife's, and give it to another lady, 
Men. Sos. I have no wife, I gave it to no lady, 

I took no dress. 
Sponge. What, are you quite all there ? 

The thing's past talking of ! Did I not see 

That you came out of doors with that dress on. 
Men. Sos. A curse upon you ! do you think that all 

Are nasty rascals 'cause you're one yourself? 

D'ye say that I came out with this dress on? 
Sponge. I do indeed. 
Men. So.i. Then go where you deserve : 

Or place yourself at once in some asylum. 
Sponge. No one shall intercede, but I will tell 

Your wife of all you've done, and all the 
shame 

Will fall on you : for you shall pay full dear 

For the dinner you have eaten. 
Men. Sos. What's all this ? 

That every one I meet makes game of me? 

But see, the door has opened once again. 

Scene III. 

{Enter Maid.) 

Maid. Erotium says she would be much obliged, 

Menaechmus, if you'd take this clasp for her 
To the goldsmiths, bid him add an ounce of 

gold 
And have it made anew. 
Men. Sos. I will attend 

To that, and any other thing she wants. 
Maid. D'ye know this clasp? 
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Men. Sos. I don't, but 'tis of gold 

Maid. It is the one they say you filched away 

From your wife's wardrobe. 
Men. Sos. Never such a thing. 

Maid. Don't you remember? if you don't, then give 

It back to me. 
Men. Sos. Ah, stay, I do remember. 

It is the one I gave her. 
Maid. Yes, the same. 

Men. Sos. Where are the bracelets that I gave her too? 
Maid. You never did. 

Me7i. Sos. Surely, as much as the other. 

Maid. Then may I say you'll do it. 
Men. Sos. Yes, you may. 

I'll see the clasp and bracelet are returned. 
Maid. And please, Mensechmus, give me for myself 

Two earrings — pendants— not at a great cost — 

That 'svhen you come I may be glad to see you. 
Men. Sos. You give the gold, and I will pay the making. 
Maid. Nay, lend it to me, I will pay you back. 
Men. Sos. Find it yourself. 

Maid. I will return you double. 

Men. Sos. I have not got it. 
Maid. When you have, you will. 

D'ye want aught more? 
Men. Sos. No, say I will attend 

To all she wants — yes, that they may be sold 

As soon as possible, for all they'll fetch. 

Has she gone in ? She has. The door is shut. 

The Gods indeed are kind and aid me much. 

But why, while there is time, do I delay 

To leave these risky places? hurry on, 

Menaechmus, mend your pace, step forward now, 
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I'll throw aside my wreath, here to the left. 
That if they follow, they may think that I 
Have gone in that direction : I will go 
And try to find my slave, that he may know 
Of all the Gods have given me to-day. 



ACT IV. 

Scene I. 
(Enter Wife of Mencechrnus of Epidamnum and Sponge.) 

Wife. Am I to rest content with being married 
To one who steals whatever is at home, 
And takes it to his mistress ? 

Sponge. Only be still. 

I will contrive that you shall catch him at it : 
This is the place ; when he was drunk with 

wine, 
All wreathed, he took the milliner the dress 
Which he had stolen. There's the wreath he 

had. 
I do not lie. And he has gone this way. 
If you would follow him : but, by the Gods, 
I see he's coming back ; ■without the robe. 

Wife. What shall I do with him ? 

Sponge. Abuse him well, 

As you have done before. 

Wife. I will indeed. 

Sponge. Let's stand aside: and watch him from our 
hiding. 
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Scene II. 

{Enter Mencechmus of Epidamnum.) 

Mentrch. How foolish and perverse this custom is, 
And yet how all our great ones follow it : 
' They wish for many clients: never ask 
If they be good or bad : their property, 
That is the thing, and not their character. 
I If he is poor, yet good, he's naught esteemed : 
If bad and rich, then he's an honest fellow. 
And they who neither care for laws or justice 
Oft keep their patrons anxious : they deny 
That they've received what has been given to 

them : 
Men full of strife, rapacious, fraudulent. 
Who live by usury, or telling lies : 
Always at law with some one : when the day 
Of trial comes, their patrons know it too : 
They have to speak for them and all their 

crimes : 
Either before the people, or the judge. 
Or th 'arbitrator : and just so to-day 
A client has kept me always on the stretch: 
I could do nothing : he has kept me close. 
His case was bad as could be, yet I had 
To battle for him hard before the court: 
Then I suggested terms of compromise 
Perplexed and knotty : to indecent length 
I had prolonged the controversy, that 
He might not suffer : what does he then do ? 
He goes and gives a surety : nor have I 
E'er seen a man more properly convicted. 
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Sponge. 

Wife. 

Sponge. 

Wife. 

Menxech. 

Wife. 



MencBch. 
Wife. 
Mencech. 
Sponge. 

Mencech. 

Wife. 
Sponge. 

Mencech. 

Wife. 

Mencech. 

Wife. 

Sponge. 



There were three witnesses to every crime. 
May the Gods cui-se him ! he has spoiled raiy 

day, 
And curse me too for ever having set 
My eyes this day upon the forum thus. 
He's spoiled my day: for I had just commanded 
A first-rate dinner : and my lady waits : 
The moment that I could, I did escape 
But she I'm sure is angry: still the dress 
That I have taken her will make amends. 
What say you? 

That I'm married to a wretch. 
Did you hear what he was saying? 

Well enough. 
Methinks I'll go within and take my chance. 
Stay here : 'twill be a bad one : you shall pay 
With interest for the dress you took from me 
{Striking him) There take it ! So you thought 

you were not seen ! 
What's this about? 

Why ask? 

Must I ask him ? 
Hands off from me. Go on! 

Why are you cross, 
My dear? 

You ought to know : 

He knows full well. 
But won't admit he does. 

What is it, dear ? 
The dress— 

A dress ? 

Yes, that a certain person — 

Why so afraid? 
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Mencech. 
Sponge. 



Mencech. 

Sponge. 

MencBch. 

Wife. 

Mencech. 

Sponge. 

Mencech. 

Sponge. 

Mencech. 
Sponge 

Mencech. 
Wife. 

Mencech. 



Wife. 

Mencech. 

Wife. 

Mencech. 

Wife. 

Mencech. 

Wife. 

Mencech. 



I'm not afraid at all. 
Of one thing only. 'Tis the dress that makes 
You pale. Don't dine again behind my back. 
Go for your husband ! 

Won't you hold your peace? 
Not I : he nods me to be quiet now. 
Not I : I neither nod, nor wink at you. 
Ah, I'm a wretched M'oman! 

Tell me why? 
What brazen-facedness, that he denies 
The things you see! 

By Jove, and all the Gods 
I do deny I ever nodded to him. 
She does believe you there : but to the other 

point. 
What point ? 

I think that you should go forthwith 
To the milliner, and get the dress again. 
What dress is that? 

Let me be quiet now ! 
He knows not what he does. 

Was it a slave 
Who took it ? do the girls or servants here 
Answer you savicily ? Pray speak the truth : 
They shall not go unpunished. 

You are trifling. 
You look unhappy and that gives me pain. 
Trifles ! 

You're angry with some slave, I trow. 
Nonsense. 

With me it is you're angry, then? 
That's more to the point. 

But I've done nothing wrong 
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Wife. 
MencecJi. 
Sponge. 
Mencech. 

Wife. 
Sponge. 



Mencech. 

Sponge. 

Mencech. 

Sponge. 



Mencech. 
Sponge. 



Mencech. 

Sponge. 

Mencech. 

Wife. 
Mencech. 



That again is nonsense. 

What offends you, wife? 
Kind man, how nice he talks ! 
{to Sponge). Can't you be still? 

I was not' calling you. 

Take off your hand. 
This serves you right, for you made haste to 

dine 
Before I came, and then before the house, 
Drunken and wreathed, you made a mock 

of me. 
I have not dined, nor ev'n set foot in here 
To-day. 

You have not? 

I have not indeed. 
Well, nothing can exceed his im^pudence: 
Did I not see you here before the house, 
Wreathed with flowers, and did you not say 
That I was mad, and that you did not know 

me? 
You called yourself a foreigner. 

But when 
A little later I turned from you, I came home. 
I know you ! now I see you never thought 
I could avenge myself on you : I've told 
Your wife the story. 

Why, what did you say? 
Pray ask herself. 

What is it, wife, he said? 
What did he tell? oh, tell me what it is. 
As if you did not know. 

Why, if I knew 

I would not ask. 
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Sponge. Oh, scoundrel that you are ! 

How he dissimulates ! you cannot hide it, 
She knows it all : I've told her. 
Wife. Since you have 

No shame, nor wish to make of your free will 
A full confession, listen what I say : 
And know Avhy I am sad, and what this man 
Has told me. I have lost a dress. 

Mencech. A dress ? 

What, stolen from me ? 

Sponge. Eqviivocating knave ! 

'Twas stolen from her, not you. Had it been 
Stolen from you, it would be safe. 

Mencech. I do not speak 

With you, but, wife, what do you say? 

Wife. A dress 

Is missing from the house. 

Mencech. Who stole it then ? 

Wife. He knows who took it. 

Mencech. And pray who is he ? 

Wife. He's one Mensechmus. 

Mencech. Truth, a rascal deed ! 

But who's Mensechmus ? 

Wife. Sure it is yourself. 

Menoech. 12 1? 

Wife. Yes, yovi ! 

Mencech. But who can prove it? 

Wife. I. 

Sponge. And I can do't: you took it to a lady. 

Mencech. I gave it? 

Sponge. Yes, 'twas you, I say. D'ye want 

An owl to keep repeating it, for we 
Are tired out already. 
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Mencech. Now, by Jove, 

And all the Gods, I swear I never 
Gave it to her. 

Sponge. And we can swear as well 

That we are speaking truth. 

Mencech. I did not give 

It for her own, but merely to be used. 

Wife. But do I ever give your cape or cloak 

To any, even to use ? It's fair and right 
A woman should control her own apparel. 
And man should deal with man's ? Bring 
back my dress. 

Mencech. I'll see it comes. 

Wife. It will be to your advantage : 

You shall not come unless you bring it with 
you. 

Sponge. What shall I have for what I've done for you? 

Wife. 'Twill be returned, when you have something 
stolen. 

Sponge. But that will never be ; I've nought to steal. 
A curse on man and wife ! I'll to the forum • 
For in this family I've lost my place. 

Mencech. My wife imagines she is injuring me 

Thrusting me out of doors : she does not know 
I have a better place, where I can go. 
If you're displeased it must be borne. I'll go 
And see Erotium, who will be more kind, 
Not close her doors, but take me to herself. 
I'm off : I'll ask her to return the dress 
Which I have given : I will give instead 
Another better than it was. But who 

the door ? Pray call 



Is this who 
Erotium. 



keeps 
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Scene III. 

{Enter Erotium.) 

Erotium. Who calls ? 

MencBch. A man who loves you vastly more 

Than he does love himself. 
Erotium. Menaechmus, ah ! 

Why stand before the door ? come in with me. 
Mencech. But know you why I came? 
Erotium. I know full well. 

Mencech. It is that dress, my dear, I gave to you. 

Give it me back, my wife knows all the story. 

I'll buy you one that's twice as good whene'er 

You like. 
Erotium. I gave it you a while ago 

To take it to the milliner's, with the clasp 

To have a new one made at the goldsmith's 
shop. 
Mencech. You gave to me a dress and clasp to take ? 

Never, I say : recall your thoughts, I pray. 

When I had given it, I straight did go 

Into the forum : thence return to you. 
Erotium. I see your drift : you're aiming to defraud me 

Of what I gave you. 
Mencech It is not to defraud: 

1 tell you that my wife knows all the tale. 
Erotium. 1 never asked for it : you brought it freely : 

You gave it to me : now you ask it back : 

Then take it, use it, carry it away 

You or your wife ! or stuff it in your eyes ! 

Don't flatter yourself you'll come here again. 
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You mock at one who has deserved well : 

I will not see you 'till you bring the money. 

Find some one else to make a sport of now. 

Mencech. She is too hot: ah, please, I say, remain! 
Return. 

Erotium. Still standing there ! What impudence ! 

Mencech. She's gone! she's shut the door. And now 
I am 
The most excluded man in all the world : 
From my own house shut out, shut out from 

here. 
No one will trust me, either at home or here. 
I'll go and take the counsel of my friends, 
And hear what they think's best that I 
should do. 

Scene IV. 

(Enter Mencechtnus Sosicles and the Wife of Mencechmus 
of Epidamnum.) 

Men. Sos. I was too foolish when I gave that purse 
Into Messenio's keeping : he has gone 
And sunk himself in some iniquity. 

Wife. I'll see how soon my husband will return : 

But, ah! he's there: I'm safe: he brings the dress. 

Men. Sos. I wonder where Messenio is just now. 

Wife. I'll go and meet him just as he deserves. 

And are you not ashamed, you scoundrel, you 
To come into my sight ? and with that dress ? 

Men. Sos. What is't ? What is the matter, woman, with 
you? 

Wife. D'ye dare, bold man, to say a word to me 
Or even mutter? 
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Men. Sos- Why, what have I done, 

That I mayn't speak? 
Wife. The impudence of this ! 

D'ye dare to ask me? 
Men. Sos. Woman, do you know 

Why Hecuba was turned into a dog. 

According to the Greeks? 
Wife. I do not know. 

Men. Sos. Because she did as you : on all she met 

She heaped all manner of abusive words. ^ 

And so at length was rightly turned a dog. 
Wife. I cannot bear these insiilts : better far 

To be a widow all my life than bear 

These ills you put on me. 
Men. Sos. What odds to me 

Whether you think it better to remain 

In the married state, or should decide to leave 

Your husband ? pray, is it your custom here 

To tell these stories in a stranger s ear ? 
Wife. What stories ! No ! I will not bear it longer, 

But rather than such conduct suffer, live 

Alone. 
Men. Sos. She may for aught I care remain 

A widow long as Jove himself shall reign. 
Wife. Do you deny you took this dress from me? 

And now do bring it back ? art not ashamed ? 
Men. Sos. Indeed you are a bold and wicked woman. 

D'ye dare to say that I took this from you ? 

This dress another woman gave to me 

To take it to be done up. 
Wife. By the Gods 

I'll go and call my father: and tell him 

What things you do. Go, Decio, go and bring 
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Him with you : tell him how the matter stands, 

I will disclose yovir wickedness ! 
Men. Sos. Art wise ? 

What Avickedness? 
Wife. Why, how you filch away 

The dress and ornaments of your poor wife, 

And take them to your mistress ! Is that true ? 
Men. Sos. Oh, woman, I beseech you if you know. 

Tell me some antidote, that I can take 

To enable me to bear your violence ! 

I know not whom you think me : I know you 

No more than I should know Parthaon himself. 
Wife. If you flout me, you cannot thus flout him: 

My father, see he comes ! Look at him now. 

Dost know him? 
Men. Sos. No, no more than I should Calchas : 

I saw him first on the same day that I 

Saw you. 
Wife. Deny you know me ? and my father too ? 
Men. Sos. I'll say the same, if you produce your grand- 
sire. 
Wife. 'Tis just the same as all your other conduct. 



Scene V. 

{Menoechmus ; Wife; her father.) 

Old Man. As age allows me and the occasion needs 

I'll quicken my step, and make what haste I 

can: 
But that 'tis hard for me I don't disguise: 
My activity is gone, old age besets me, 
I drag my weight along, my strength departs : 
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A sorry cargo is old age ! how many ills 

It brings, the list of which would take too 

long. 
But this is what is troubling me to-day, 
About what business 'tis my daughter's sent 
So suddenly for me, nor has explained 
The why or wherefore of her summoning. 
But I've a pretty sure idea what 'tis: 
Some quarrel has arisen with her husband: 
'Tis the way of these imperious dames, 
PWho think their husbands are to be their 
\ slaves, 

Because they've brought a fortune ; the hus- 
'"'" bands too 
Are sometimes in the wrong : there is a limit 
Beyond which vv^ives are not compelled to go : 
A daughter does not bring her father to her 
Unless there is some serious cause of quarrel. 
But I shall hear it. There she is herself 
Before the door, her husband looking sad : 
'Tis as I feared : I ■will address her now. 
Wife. I'll go to meet hira : Good day to you, father 

(Enter her father.) 
Old Man. Good day. I pray all's right and well with 
you? 
Why are you sad ? Why does he stand aloof 
With anger on his brow? You've had a 

skirmish : 
Although I know not what it is about. 
Quick, tell me in a word who is to blame : 
Make no long story, please. 
Wife. Well, I have done 

No wrong : you may be easy on that score : 
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But I cannot live here, or bear it longer: 
Take me away. 
Old Man. But what is it about ? 

Wife. I am held up to ridicule. 
Old Man. By whom ? 

Wife. By him to whom you gave me for a wife. 
Old Man. Another quarrel ! have I not told you 

You should not come to me with your com- 
plaints. 
Wife. How can I help it? 
Old Man. Is it me you ask? 

Wife. If you please. 

Old Man. How often have I said that you 

Should be compliant with his humours, still, 

In what he does, nor aye be spying out 

Whither he goes, and what he has in hand? 

Wife. But he has fallen in love with one who lives 

Hard by . . . 
Old Man. Well, well, and just to spite you he 

Will love her all the more. 
Wife. And there he drinks. 

Old Man. And think you for your sake he'll drink the 
less, 
Or there, or elsewhere? What impertinence 
It is ! D'ye expect that he will never go 
To dine with any one, nor ask a friend 
To dine with him? Do you expect your 

husbands 
To be your slaves? You might as well 

demand 
That he should undertake a daily task. 
Or sit among the servants carding wool. 
Wife. I see you have not come as advocate 
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For me, but for my husband: on my side 

You stand 'tis true, but argue still for him. 
Old Man. If he has done aught wrong I will find fault 

With him far more than you : but he supplies 

Dresses and ornaments enough for you, 

Servants and household gear : what more d'ye 
want? 
Wife. But he steals gold and dresses from the house : 

Eobs me and takes my jewellery behind my 
back 

And gives it to these ladies. 
Old Man. If he does that 

'Tis wrong, but if he does not then you're 
wrong 

To bring these charges. 
Wife. See, why even now 

He has the dress and clasp he took to her: 

And now I know, he brings them back to me. 
Old Man. I'll find out, how it is : I'll go and speak him. 

Tell me, Menaechmus, what is this dispute ? 

Why are you harsh, and keep her from your side 

In such a temper? 
Men. Sos. Now, whoe'er you be 

And what thy name, old man, by all the 
Gods . . . 

Who're witnesses . . . 
Old Man. Of what, in the name of wonder ? 

Men. Sos. That I have never wronged this woman, who 

Accuses me that I have stolen this dress 

And taken it away. If ever I 

Set foot within her doors before, I wish 

I may beconie the veriest wretch alive. 
Old Man. Art mad to speak such wish ? and to deny 
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That you have ever been within the house 

In which you live ? 
Men. Sos. D'ye mean to say that I 

Live here? 
Old Man. Do jou deny it? 

Men. Sos. Certainly. 

Wife. This, sure, is too ridiculous, unless 

Yovi changed your house last night. 
Old Man. Daughter, come here! 

Is't triie you've changed ? 
Wife. Then why or where, I wonder? 

Old Man. I do not know. 

Wife- He's laughing at you now. 

Old Man. There, can't you hold j'^our tongue ? But really 
now, 

Mensechmus, you have joked enough to-day: 

So now to business. 
Mencech. What d'ye want with me ? 

Whence and who are you ? And what harm 
have I 

Done to you or to her who is so much 

Incensed against me ? 
Wife. See how his eyes are green I 

How green about the temples and the brow : 

How his eyes flash ! 
Mencech. Ah me, they say that I 

Am mad, when they are far more mad them- 
selves. 
Wife. How he gesticulates and yawns the while ! 

What, father, must I do? What can I say? 
Old Man. Come here, my child, as far off as you can. 
Men. Sos. What can be better, since they say I'm mad, 

Than to pretend I am : to keep them off : 
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Evius and Bromius,' whither do you call me ? 
On to the chase ? you call : I cannot come : 
A raging woman on this side detains me 
Just like a dog : behind her a he-goat, 
Who often in his time has been the ruin 
Of quiet citizens by perjvired oaths. 

Old Man. A curse upon you ! 

Men. Sos. Stay, I hear Apollo 

Who by his oracle commands, that I 
With lighted torches burn that woman's eyes ! 

Wife. Father, he's threatening to bui'n my eyes! 

Old Man. Alas, my child ! 

Wife. What is't? what can we do? 

Old Man. What if I call the servants ? I will go 

And bring those who will take him thence 

and bind 
Him fast at home before he makes more noise. 

Men. Sos. If I am not beforehand with some plan 

I see they'll take me home to their own house. 
Oh, great Apollo, you do not forbid 
That I should strike this w^oman on the face ! 
Unless she goes from out before my eyes 
At once I'll do as you command. 

Wife. I fly. 

• Pi'ay keep him here, my father ! Oh, how sad 
To hear such things am I ! 

Men. Sots. I'm quit of her. 

And now this filthy, trembling, bearded son 
Of Cygnus as he says, Tithonus called, 
You bid me hack his legs, his bones, his joints 
With yonder staff, which he himself does hold. 

Old Man. Confound you, if you touch me or come near. 

Men. Sos. I'll do your bidding : I've a two-edged hatchet 
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And this old man I'll chop to the very bone, 
And hew in little pieces till he's dead. 
Old Man. I must take care : I fear he threatens ill. 
Men. Sos. Ah ! much, Apollo, thou dost bid me do : 

To yoke me imtamed horses, fierce and wild, 
To mount my chariot and trample down 
This toothless, old, and slinking lion here? 
I'm mounted : now I hold the reins : and now 
The goad is in my hand: on, horses on, 
And make your hoofs to ring with swiftest 

course. 
And let your nimble feet fly o'er the ground. 

Old Man. D'ye threaten me with horses? 

Men. Sos. 'Tis Apollo ! 

Must I attack and slay him standing there ? 
But who is this who drags me from the car, 
And so defies the bidding of the God? 

Old Man. Truly a sharp and terrible attack ! 

Ye Gods, to think how well he was before : 
And suddenly such serious sickness comes : 
I'll go and fetch a doctor soon as may be. 

Men. Sos. And are they gone, and quite out of my sight, 
Who thus compel me to be mad, tho' well? 
And why do I delay to board my ship 
While yet I may : and all of you I beg 
Not to reveal, if the old man return. 
The street by which I've made good my escape. 
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ACT V. 

Scene I. 

Old Man. Ah me, my back with sitting, and my eyes 

With watching ache, in waiting here so long, 

Until this doctor finishes his rounds. 

The tiresome fellow, scarcely now he conies : 

He's set, he says, ^sculapius' fractured thigh, 

Apollo's arm: I wonder if it is 

A doctor or a sculptor I have called. 

And see how leisurely he comes along. 

He moves as slowly as an emmet moves. 



Scene II. 
(Enter Doctor.) 

Doctor. What did you say was his complaint, old man ? 

Has he delusions ? is he violent ? 

Pray let me know. Is he at all lethargic, 

Or has he dropsy? 
Old Man. 'Tis for you to say. 

And cure him. 
Doctor. That's quite simple : I 

Will stake my credit that he gets all right. 
Old Man. I wish him to be treated with great care. 
Doctor. Be sure such care I will devote to him 

That each day I'll be breathless in the task. 

But see, he comes ! Observe him, what he does ! 
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Scene III. 
{Enter MencBchmus of Epidamnum.) 

Mencech. This day has been a most unhappy one ! 

The things I thought to do Avhen no one knew, 
Have been discovered by this parasite, 
Who's covered me with infamy and shame. 
Yes, my Ulysses, who has brought such ill, 
If I should live, most surely I will kill. 
Why shotxld I not, he is my very own : 
Fed at my table, and at my expense. 
I'll take his breath. This lady's conduct, too, 
How like herself, like that of all her kind. 
Because I ask her for the dress to return 
It to my wife, she says she gave it me : 
In truth I am a miserable man. 

Old Man. Hear what he says ! 

Doctor. Wretched he is, he says. 

Old Man. Approach him. 

Doctor. Ah, Menaechmus, how are you? 

But why expose this arm ? You surely know 
The harm that you are doing to yourself. 

Mencech. Be hanged to you. 

Old Man. Perceive you anything? 

Doctor. Of course I do : I tell you this complaint 
Will take an acre of hellebore to cure. 
But what say you, Menaechmus? 

Mencech. What d'ye want? 

Doctor. Answer my questions. Tell me if you drink 
White wine or black? 

Mencech- You go to Jericho ! 
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Old Man. Now he begins to show a little mad. 
Mencech. You had better ask, if I eat purple bread, 

Or red, or yellow, aye, or birds with scales, 

Or fish with feathers. 
Old Man. Hear you how he raves ? 

Why don't you give a draught before he's 
mad? 
Doctor. Just stay: I've further questions. 
Old Man. All this talk 

Will be his death. 
Doctor. Now tell me this, your eyes, 

Do they become at times a little hard? 
Mencech. D'ye think that I'm a locust, you old fool? 
Doctor. Tell me, sometimes do you hear a noise within, 

A rumbling noise? 
Mencech. When I have eaten, no : 

But when I'm hungry, yes. 
Doctor. His answers are 

Not like a madman's. Do you sleep all night ? 

Can you sleep lying down? 
Mencech. I sleep when I 

Have paid my debts. The Devil take you with 

Your questions. 
Doctor. Now he's showing signs of madness. 

After those words take care. 
Old Man. Nay, now he is 

More sober in his words : not long ago 

He called his wife a mad dog. 
Mencech. What said I? 

Old Man. You're mad. 
Mencech. I mad? 

Old Man. Yes, you who threatened now 

To overwhelm me in a chariot race, 
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I saw you do it, and I charge you with it. 
Mencech. I know you stole the sacred wreath of Jove : 

And for that crime were thrown into the 
prison : 

When you came out thence you were scourged 
with rods, 

The yoke put on: then that you killed your 
father, 

And sold your mother into slavery : 

Have I replied to the charges which you 
brought 

Like a sane man? 
Old Man. I pray you to be quick 

And give him something, doctor ; don't you see 

The man is mad? 
Doctor. Do you know what's best to do? 

Let him be brought to me. 
Old Man. Then think you so ? 

Doctor. Yes, there I think that I can cure the man. 
Old Man. Do as you like. 
Doctor. I'll make you drink, good sir, 

Of hellebore for twenty days or more. 
Mencech. And I will scourge you, as you hang, with 
goads 

For thirty days. 
Doctor. Go call the men to bring him. 

Old Man. They will be here. But, doctor, watch him 

close. 
Doctor. I will go home to get what's needed ready. 

Bid your slaves bring him. 
Old Man. I will see to that. 

Doctor. I go. 
Old Man. Farewell. 
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Mencech. The doctor's gone at last : 

So's the old gentleman: I am alone. 
By Jove, how is it that these men declare 
That I am mad? Since ever I was born 
I never have been sick a single day: 
Nor am I mad: I love not fights, nor strife: 
And sane myself, I see that others are so, too : 
I know men when I see them, talk to them: 
They say I'm mad, but they are mad them- 
selves. 
What can I do ? home I would like to go : 
My wife forbids: and no one wants me here. 
I have fared villainously ill to-day. 
Here I will stay : perhaps when night comes on 
I may once more be admitted to my home. 



Scene IV. 

{Enter Messenio.) 

Messenio.The test of a good servant is that he 

Is careful and sees to his master's things, 
He manages them well, and has at heart 
To guard them closely in his master's absence 
Just as if he were there, or even better: 
More of his back he'll think, than of his 

mouth. 
More of his legs, than of his appetite : 
That is, if he's discreet. He will remember 
What good-for-nothing, idle, lazy slaves 
Get from their masters, strokes and chains, 

the mill. 
Great weariness, and hunger, shivering cold, 
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These the rewards of laziness. And these 
I greatly dread. I have made up my mind 
To be a good slave rather than a bad : 
It is much easier to have fault found 
By word of mouth : it is the blows I hate. 
And much more easy 'tis to eat ground 

flour, 
Than do the grinding. So I do observe 
My master's orders, and give quiet service. 
And so I find it pays. Let others be 
As they think best : but I will stick to duty : 
Keep fear before my eyes, to avoid all fault : 
And everywhere am where my master wishes. 
The slaves who are free from blame, and full 

of dread 
These are most useful: they who have no 

fear 
Begin to do so after they've been ptmished. 
I shall not serve for long : the time is nigh 
When for my service he will set me free. 
Upon this principle I serve myself 
With due regard to what my back befalls. 
When I have put within the tavern here 
His things and servants as he ordered me, 
I'll go to meet him. Now I'll knock the door 
That he may know I'm there: that I may 

bring 
Him safe out of this forest of despair. 
I fear I come too late when the fight is o'er. 
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Scene V. 

{Enter Old Man with servants.) 

Old Man. By all the Gods and men I bid you have 
Good care of all the orders I have given 
And give you now. Have this man carried 

straight 
To the doctor's, on your shoulders, if you value 
At all your backs and legs ; heed not at all 
What he may threaten. Why stand doubting 

there? 
You should have taken him long since. I'll go 
Myself, and will be there when you arrive. 
Mencech. I'm good as dead. What is the matter with 

you? 
Why do these men run to me? What d'ye 

want? 
What seek you ? why surround me ? Whither, 

pray. 
Are you carrying, bearing me? I pray your 

aid. 
Ye citizens of Epidamnum, help ! 
There, let me go ! 
Messenio. Ye Gods immortal, what 

Do I see there? My master borne aloft 
By men I know not whom ? 
Mencech. Dares any one 

To give me aid? 
Messenio. Yes, I, dear master, come 

Most readily ! Unworthy, wicked deed ! 
Ye men of Epidamnum, that my master 
In open daylight in a peaceful town 
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Menmch. 
Messenio. 



MencBch. 
Messenio. 



Slaves. 

Messenio. 

Menmch. 



Messenio. 



Mencech. 



Messenio. 

Mencech. 

Messenio. 



Should thus be seized upon the open street 
Who came to yoii a free man! Let him go. 
1 do beseech you help me, nor permit 
Such signal outrage to be foully done ! 
Yes, I'll defend and succour you and help 
With right good will. I will not suffer you 
To perish, I had rather die myself. 
I pray you, master, tear his eye out who 
Is carrying you upon his shoulders there ! 
I presently will sow a crop of blows 
Upon their faces, and plant there my fists : 
You'll suffer sure for this : then let him go. 
I've got his eye. 

Well done ! then only leave 
The socket in his head ! You villains, thieves. 
And ruffians. 

Murder ! Mercy, for God's sake ! 
Then let him go. 

What business is't of yours 
To touch me ? With your fists give them a 

combing ! 
Off with you to the devil ! here, take that ! 
You get it for your pains in being last, 
I've made my mark upon his face and well ! 
Master, I only just have come in time. 
The Gods reward you, young man, for your 

aid. 
Whoe'er you be. I never should have lived 
TiU set of sun without you. 

Well, then, sir. 
If you'd do right, give me my freedom now. 
Your freedom? 

Yes, I have saved your life to-day. 
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Mencech. 

Messenio. 
Mencech. 

Messenio. 
Mencech. 

Messenio. 
Mencech. 
Messenio. 
Mencech. 
Messenio. 
Another 
Slave. 
Messenio. 



Mencech. 
Messenio. 



Mencech. 
Messenio. 

Mencech. 



What's this, young man ! you're making some 

mistake. 
And what mistake? 

Your master I am not, 

I swear by Jove. 

Don't say so ! 

I don't lie ! 
No slave of mine has ever done as you, 
Still, sir, if not your slave, let me be free ! 
Be free for what I care, and go your way. 
You bid me? 

Yes, as far as I have power. 
All hail, my patron ! 

I rejoice that you 
Have got your freedom. 

I am sure you do. 
But, patron, I beseech you order me 
As if I were your slave. I'll live with you, 
And follow you when homeward you return. 
Most surely not. 

And now I'll go to the inn 
And get your things and money. In the trunk 
Your purse is safely sealed up : I will fetch it. 
Yes, bring it certainly. 

It is the same 
As when you gave it: I will bring it back. 
Strange are the things have chanced to me 

to-day : 
Some say I am not what I am, and drive 
Me out of doors : the doctor says I am mad. 
And my wife's father he does say the same : 
I can't explain it. Even he who said 
Just now he'd fetch my purse, who also said 
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He was my slave, and whom indeed Ive 

freed, 
He says he'll bring the purse and money too. 
Then, if he does, I'll say he may be free, 
And go to where he likes. But let him not 
When he is sane, ask money at my hands. 
All this seems nothing else but dreams to me. 
I'll go and see this lady, though she's vexed: 
To see if I can get the dress again. 
And take it home and give it to my wife. 

Scene VI. 
{Enter Menoachmus Sosicles and Messenio.) 

Men. Sos. D'ye mean to say I ever met you, wretch, 
After I bid you com^e to seek me here ? 

Messenio. Why, sir, just now I rescued you from the 
hands 
Of four men bearing you aloft: you asked 
The aid of Gods and men, when I came up 
And seized you from them much against 

their will 
By heavy fighting : and for saving you 
You gave me freedom. When I said that I 
Would fetch your things and money, you go 
And get beforehand, and deny the things 
That you have done. 

Men. Sos. Then did I say you're free ? 

Messenio. Most certainly. 

Men. Sos. Then 'tis most certain I 

Am rather still a slave than you are free. 
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Scene VII. 
{Enter Mencechmus of Epidamnum.) 

ilencech. (to Erotium, etc.). 

If you would swear by all your lovely eyes, 

You would not prove that I have taken away 

The dress and clasp to-day, you naughty girl. 
Messenio. What see I, Gods immortal ? 
Men. Sos. What see you ? 

Messenio. Your likeness, sir, 

Men. Sos. Why, what's the matter now ? 

Messenio. It is your very image, like as like. 
Men. Sos. 'Tis not unlike, as far as I can see. 
Mencech. Good day, young man, whoe'er you are, you 

saved me. 
Messenio. Young man, indeed, would you tell me your 

name? 
Mencech. You've rendered me such service I will do 

Ev'n what you will : Mengschmus is my name. 
Men. Sos. Mine too. 
Mencech. I am Sicilian, and born 

At Syracuse. 
Men. Sos. That was my country too. 

Mencech. What is't I hear? 

Men. Sos. It is the very truth. 

Messenio. I know this man : he is my master, and 

I am his slave : I thought I was the other's : 

I fancied you were he: and caused much 
trouble. 

Pardon, I pray, the stupid, foolish things 

That I so rashly said. 
Men. Sos. You seem to be 

Beside yourself : for can you not remember 
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You landed with me from the ship to-day? 

Messenio. You're right : you are m.y master : you must 
seek 
Another slave : all hail to you, to you 
Good-bye : this is the true Menaechmus here. 

Mencech. I say 1 am. 

Men. Sos. What tale is this you tell ? 

You are Menaechmus? 

Mencech. Yes, I say I am : 

My father's name was Moschus. 

Men. Sos. Are you then 

My father's son? 

Mencech. Most certainly of mine! 

For yours I do not wish to take him from you. 

Messenio. Immortal Gods, confirm the hope I have, 
Though it be but suspicion : for unless 
I am mistaken, these men, they are twins : 
Their country and their father are the same. 
My master I will call aside: Menaechmus! 

Both. What is't? 

Messenio. I do not want you both, but him 

Who came together with me in the ship. 

Mencech. That was not I. 

Men. Sos. But I. 

Messenio. Then you I want. 

Come here. 

Men. Sos. I'm here, what is it ? 

Messenio. That man either is 

A gross impostor, or your brother twin. 
I have never seen another man more like 
To you : water to water, milk to milk 
Is not more like than he to you, and you 
To him : besides, he does make mention of 
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Same country and same father. Better go 

And question him. 
Men. Sos. Yes, you advise me rightly : 

Now give me all your help, and if you find 

This is my brother, then your freedom take. 
Messenio. I hope it is so. 

Men. Sos. And I hope the same. 

Messenio. Yovi said, I think, that you were called 

Mensechmus. 
Mencech. I was. 
Messenio. But this man's name's Mensechmus, too. 

At Syracuse you said that you were born : 

So was this man: and Moschus was your 
father : 

So was this man's. Now both give heed to me 
Menoech. You have deserved to have all that you wish, 

And I will serve you just as I had been 

Bought by you. 
Messenio. My hope is that you will find 

You're twins of the selfsame parents, born 
upon 

The selfsame day. 
Mencech. These are strange things you tell: 

Oh, that you may be able to fulfil 

Your promise ! 
Messenio. Yes, I can : but answer me 

Just as I ask. 
Mencech I will, and keep back nothing. 

Messenio. Your name, is it Mensechmus? 
Mencech. Yes, it is. 

Messenio. And yours as well ? 
Men. Sos. It is. 

Messenio. Moschus, you say 
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He was your father? 
MencBch. So indeed he was. 

Men. Sos. And mine as well. 

Messenio. Of Syracuse you are? 

Mencech. I am. 
Messenio. And you? 

Men. Sos. Undoubtedly I am. 

Messenio. The tokens so far do most well agree. 

Now tell me what's the furthest you re- 
member ? 
Mencech. When with my father I went to Tarentum 

For purposes of trade, and there did stray 

Among the crowd, and so was carried off. 
Men. Sos. Heaven save me ! 
Messenio. Why do you call out? be still. 

How old were you when this mischance 
occurred ? 
Mencech. Seven years : for then my teeth began to fail : 

Nor have I seen my father since. 
Messenio. Now say 

How many sons you think your father had. 
Mencech. As far as I remember, two. 
Messenio. And which 

Was older? 
Mencech. We were equal. 

Messenio. How was that? 

Mencech. Why, we were twins. 

Men. Sos. The Gods protect me now ! 

Messenio. I'll not go on if you will interrupt. 
Men. Sos. I will be still. 
Messenio. Now tell me, had you both 

One name? 
Mencech. Not so, for mine Meneechmus was, 
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The other Sosicles. 
Men. Sos. The proof is plain : 

I cannot help : I must embrace my brother : 

Rejoice, my brother: I am Sosicles. 
Messenio. And how then did your name become 

Menaechmus ? 
Men. Sos. After we heard what happened unto you, 

And of our father's death, my grandsire then 

Did change my name, and gave me yours 
instead. 
Menmch, I quite believe it was so : tell me this. 
Men. Sos. I will. 

MencBch. D'ye know what was our mother's name ? 

Men. Sos. 'Twas Thusimarche. 
Mencech. Right. Hail, brother mine, 

Whom all unhoped after many years I see. 
Men. Sos. And you whom I 'mid many toils have sought, 

How I rejoice that you at last are found. 
Messenio. And this was how that lady called you by 

His name. She thought that you were he, 
and so 

Invited you to dine. 
MencBch. Yes, I to-day 

Had ordered dinner unknown to my wife ; 

I took the dress from home, and gave it her. 
Men. Sos. Is this the dress ? 

Mencech. However did you get it? 

Men. Sos. A lady here invited me to dine : 

She said I gave the dress to her : I dined 

And drank and stayed the night : and then 

She gave the dress and golden clasp to me. 
Mencech. I am glad you were so fortunate through me. 

When she invited you she thought 'twas me. 
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Messenio. Is there any reason why you should delay 

To make me free, as you declared you would ? 

Mencech. 'Tis right and fair you should : for my sake 
do it: 

Men. Sos. Be free. 

Mencech. I do indeed rejoice, Messenio. 

Messenio. 'Twould better be to declare me free for ever. 

Men. Sos. Since things have turned out so happily 

Let us return together to our native land. 

Menmch. I'll do it, and will hold an auction here, 
And sell all that I have. Now let us in ! 

Men. Sos. We will. 

Messenio. And know you what I beg of you? 

Mencech. What is't? 

Messenio. That I shall be the auctioneer. 

Mencech. You shall. 

Messenio. And do you wish the notice now? 

If so, what day? 

Mencech. Upon the seventh day. 

Messenio. An auction of Menjechmus' will be held : 

On the morning of the seventh day : the slaves. 
The furniture, the stock, the house wiU then 
Be sold without reserve to the highest bidder, 
For ready money : and his wife as well, 
If any purchaser be found for her. 
It will not reach a million, I should say. 
Adieu, spectators, and applaud our play. 
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Notes to 'The Twin Brothers' 

1. This play is borrowed from one by Epicharmus, who 
was a Sicilian. Horace says : 

'Dicitur .... 

Plautus ad exemplum Siculi properare Bpicliarmi.' 

Epist. 2, i. 58. 

2. A familiar proverb. It is in Terence, Andria, 5, iv. 38, 
and in a fragment of Ennius : 

'Quajris et in scirpo soliti quod dicere nodum.' 

3. Pliny says, ' Epidamnum colonia propter inauspicatum 
nomen a Romanis Dyrrhachium appellata.' It is now called 
Durazzo. 

4. Young pigs were sacrificed to the household gods by the 
insane. 

5. Translated by Shakespeare : Comedy of Eitotb, 3, i. 

6. Hecuba, the wife of Priam, was taken as a slave to 
Greece. On the coast of Thrace she revenged herself by 
killing Polymestor. In return she was changed into a dog. 
Ovis, Metamoi'vliosis xiii. 566, relates the story : 

'Anon 
Queen Hecub running at a stone, with gnawing seized thereon 
And worried it between her teeth. And as she oped her 

chappe 
To speak, instead of speech she barkt. The place of this 

mishappe 
Bemaineth still, and of the thing there done bears yet the 

name.' 
The place was called Cynossima, the dog's tomb. 

7. Evius and Bromius were names by which Bacchus was 
known. 
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PEESONS. 

D^MONES, an old gentleman living at Gyrene. 

Plesidippus, a young Cyrenean, who had come from, 
Athens. 

Labbax, a slave-dealer. 

Chabmides, his friend. 

scepabnion 

Gbipes 

tubbalio 

Spabax 

Trachalio, servant to Plesidippus. 

Pbiestess of Venus. 

Paljestka ^ belonging to Labrax: the first being 
Ampelisca ) daughter to Dcemones. 

(Scene— Cyeene in Apbica. 



• Servants to Da2mones. 



INTRODUCTION 

'np^HIS play, which Plautus termed The Cable 
-»■ (from the rope or cable which was used to 
fish up the portmanteau from the sea), and which 
has sometimes been called The Shipwreck, is here 
entitled The Tempest, a great storm at sea being 
one of its characteristic scenes. A young Athenian 
girl, Pakestra, daughter of Dsemones, has been 
stolen, and sold to Labrax, a Cyrenean, who deals 
in such wares. A young man, Plesidippus, meets 
her, and proposes to purchase her. But Labrax 
learns that there is a better market in Sicily, and 
regardless of his promise to Plesidippus, takes 
Palaestra and a young companion on board a ship. 
The Gods, indignant at his vileness, stir up a mighty 
storm, in which the ship and all it carries are 
wrecked. The two girls escape to shore upon a 
raft, and take refuge in the temple of Venus, where 
the old priestess lends them her protection. Labrax 
also escapes and endeavours to regain his property. 
Daemones too, the father of Palaestra, who has 
come to Cyrene, protects them, though he does not 
recognise his child. The contents of the vessel 
have been all dispersed, and Gripes, one of the 
fishing folk, has fished up a portmanteau belonging 
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to Labrax, which he claims as his own, as treasure 
trove. Dsemones is constituted a judge to decide 
the question, and on opening the box, finds in a 
little casket jewellery and playthings, which he 
recognises as having been his daughter's. Father 
and child at once embrace each other, and every- 
thing ends happily. Labrax loses the girls: Plesi- 
dippus marries Palaestra, and the fisherman who has 
been the instrument in the hands of Providence of 
their happiness receives his liberty. The moral is 
that declared by Arcturus in the Prologue : 

' And therefore I advise you who are good. 
And spend your days in piety and faith. 
To cling to these to your eternal peace.' 

Mr. Tyrrell, speaking of this play in his work on 
Latin Literature, says ' there is in it something of 
the unmistakeable Greek atmosphere— the atmo- 
sphere of the Odyssey, of the fisher-idyl of Theocritus, 
of the hundreds of little poems in the Greek Antho- 
logy that bear clinging about their verses the faint 
murmur and odour of the sea.' The sea is ever 
before us with the rocky shore, with the waves 
tossing wildly after a night of storm, the fishing 
population standing about unable to pursue their 
usual avocations, and so unable to earn their bread. 
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Prologue by Arcturus. 

OF him who rules all nations, seas, and lands, 
In the celestial palaces above, 
I am the citizen, a shining star,' 
A sign for all to see, who rises stiU, 
Here and in heaven, at the appointed time. 
Arcturus is my name : in heaven high 
By night I dwell amid the Gods themselves: 
When the day dawns, I wander among men : 
So other constellations also fall 
From heaven to earth. And Jupiter who rules 
O'er gods and men, among the nations sends us, 
One here, one there, to note the ways of men, 
Their deeds and manners, piety and faith. 
That wealth may come to those who merit it. 
But those who win false suits by perjured oaths. 
And falsely sw^ear for gain, we send their names 
To Jove, he knows the evil that they do 
From day to day; rascals who gain their cause 
By perjury, and go before the judge 
With lies upon their lips, he knows them all. 
And sentence gives again: ev'n if they win 
They're worse off than they were before : the good, 
Their names are written in another book.^ 
And yet these wicked ones, if they think that they 
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By gifts and sacrifices can appease 
The God, they lose their labour and their cost: 
He will not hear the prayers of perjured men. 
'Tis easier far for pious folk to get 
Their pardon at his court, than wicked men. 
And' therefore I advise you, who are good 
And spend your days in piety and faith 
To cling to these, to your eternal peace. 
And now I'll tell the tale for which I come : 
First then Cyrene was this city called 
By Diphilus.^ And there Dsemones lives 
In a country villa close upon the sea, 
An old man who had come from Athens town, 
And not a bad one: he had left his home 
Not for a crime, but while he others served 
He ruined his estate : and what he'd saved 
He lost again through kindness to his friends. 
He had an only daughter who was stolen 
Away, sold by the robbers to a man 
Who brought her to Cyrene. She was seen 
By a young Athenian citizen one day. 
Going homeward from the music school: straight- 
way 
To love her he began ; for five score pounds 
He buys her from her master, and there pays 
A portion of the price, and binds him so 
To carry out the bargain he had made. 
The man, however, cared not a rush 
For the promise made, nor for the oath he'd sworn : 
He had a guest, just like himself and old. 
Of Agrigentum, who was well known there 
To be a rascal, he begins to praise 
The lady's beauty, and of others too 
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He also had, and in the end persuades 

That he should go to Sicily with him. 

For there, he says, are many given to pleasure : 

There easily he might a fortune make, 

For for such women there's a great demand. 

He is persuaded: and a ship is hired 

Unknown to all: and all his property 

By night is placed on board : while to the youth 

Who'd bought the girl he makes pretence that he 

Is going to pay his vows at Venus' shrine. 

That's Venus' temple : there he asks the youth 

To dine with him: meantime he goes abroad. 

Taking the ladies with him. Others tell 

The young man what has happened, how the ship 

Has gone: he straightway hurries to the port 

And finds already they are on the sea. 

But when I saw the lady carried off, 

I brought her aid, and ruin to her master. 

I raised a mighty storm, and stirred the waves. 

Arcturus is the mightiest star of all. 

Most turbulent at rising, when I set 

More turbulent still : and there they both were left 

Cast out upon the waves : their ship w^as wrecked- 

The ladies in their fright took refuge then 

In a little raft, borne by the waves to shore. 

And to the city where the old man lives : 

Whose house the wind had stripped: that is his 

servant 
Who is coming out of doors: the youth himself 
Who bought the lady will be here anon. 
Farewell, and ever against all your foes 
May your cause prosper when you come to blows.* 
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ACT I. 

Scene I. 
{Enter Scepernion.) 

Scepar. Immortal Gods, what a storm has Neptune 

sent 
To us to-night: the wind has turned the 

w^hole house 
Quite inside out: what further can I say? 
For 'twas indeed no ordinary wind, 
But a great storm like that of which we 

hear 
In the Alcmena of Euripides.^ 
Why all the slates are on the ground : of 

light 
There is enough : the windows are blown in. 

Scene II. 

(Plesidippus, Sceparnion, Dmmones, and three 
soldiers.) 

Plesidip. Too long from your afPairs I have detained 
you. 
Nor have I profited myself at all : 
I could not find that fellow at the port. 
And yet I did not wish to leave a stone 
Unturned. Farewell, you have I kept too long. 
And now to Venus' temple, where he said 
That he would worship. Shall I enter now? 
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Scepar. 'Twere wise to set about my business here 

To make this plaster. 
Plesidip. Who is it speaks so near?, 

Dcemon. You there, Sceparnion ! 

Scepar. Who calls me now? 

Dcemon. Why, he that paid for you. 
Scepar. You mean to say, 

I am your slave? 
Dcemon. Much plaster must be used : 

So dig down deep : my whole house must 
anew 

Be roofed from top to bottom : now it has 

More holes in it than any sieve can hold. 
Plesidip. Good day, my father, good day to you both. 
DcBmon. The like to you. 
Scepar. But tell me you who speak, 

And call my master father, are you man 

Or woman? 
Plesidip. Nay, a man most certainly. 

DcBm,on. Then seek another father, sir, for I 

Have but one daughter, who is lost to me : 

A son I never had. 
Plesidip. The Gods will give you one. 

Scepar. I hope they'll give you something worse 
than that, 

Who with your chattering trouble busy men. 
Plesidip. Do you dwell here? 
Scepar. And wherefore do you ask? 

Are you inspecting with a view to come 

Again to rob? 
Plesidip. That slave must have amassed 

A fortune, and most worthy be, who dares 

To speak before his master's face, and uses 
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Such scurvy language to a freeman born. 

Scepar. And he must be a rude and shameless man 
Who comes, and troubles in a neighbour's 

house, 
With whom he's nought to do. 

Daemon. Sceparnion, 

Hold you your tongue. Now, sir, what is't 
you want? 

Plesidip. Bad luck to him, who when his master's 
there. 
Thus hastes to speak. But, seriously, unless 
I trouble you I would a word with you. 

Daemon. I listen to you, busy as I am. 

Scepar. Much better hie thee to the marsh, and cut 
Some rushes for the covering of the house, 
While it is fine. 

Daemon. Be quiet. Sir, go on ! 

Plesidip. Pray tell me have you seen a man with hair 
All crisped and grey, a wicked, perjured 

knave, 
A cozening thief — 

DcBm,on. Aye, many of that sort. 

'Tis just by such men that my ruin came. 

Plesidip. The man I mean has brought with him two 
girls 
To Venus' temple, and would seek himself 
To worship there to-day, or yesterday. 

Dasmon. By Hercules, it must be many days 

Since I have seen a worshipper appear — 
And none can come without my seeing them, 
For at the time they always come to seek 
Or fire, or water, or a knife, or spit, 
A basket, or a jar wherein to put 
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The entrails, or some other little thing: 
What need of words ? For Venus, not myself, 
My well and vase I keep: but many days 
Have passed since any worshipper was here. 
The words you speak tell me I am undone. 
I will do all I can to help your case. 
Ah, you, who for your belly's sake infest 
The temple, sure had better far prepare 
A feast at home : you are invited here, 
'Tis true, but the inviter does not come. 
'Tis very true. 

But you will take no harm 
If you return undined, and learn from hence 
To follow Ceres, Venus to neglect: 
Venus gives love, but bread is Ceres' care. 
This wretch has treated me most scurvily. 
By all the Gods, what's that, Scepamion? 
Men on the shore? 

As far as I can see 
They've been invited to a parting dinner. 
As men who make them ready for the road.* 
How so? 

Because they took their bath yestreen 
Just after supper. 

See ! their ship is wrecked. 
Aye, so it is, and here our house and tiles 
Are wrecked as well. 

Poor fellows, how they swim ! 
Where are they, tell me ? 

Here to the right they are, 
Along the shore. 

I see — but are they mine ? 
I hope and trust it is that vilest villain 
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Whom I am seeking ! Farewell to you both. 
Without your admonition, we shall take 
Due care. But oh ! Palsemon, thou who art 
Great Neptune's friend, and his companion, 
What tragedy I see ! 

Why, what d'ye see ? 
I see two women sitting all alone 
In a light raft, and tossing up and down. 
Poor wretches ! ah ! 'tis well, the mounting 

wave 
Is driving them in safety toward the shore. 
And past the rocks : no pilot could do better : 
Methinks, I never saw a wilder sea: 
If they can but escape those waves, they're 

safe. 
But now's the danger: one is cast ashore, 
But where 'tis shallow, she will get to land. 
Thank God ! but see the other, how she's cast 
Abroad : ah ! now she stands and gets her 

clear : 
Yes, she is saved. The other on the shore 
Has leaped, and falls upon her knees amid 
The very waves. She's clear and on the 

shore. 
But she, alas ! is turning to the right 
And into dangers : there is no rest for her. 
What matters it to you? 

Why, if she falls 
From yonder rock her journeying's at an end. 
If you are going to dine with them to-night, 
Scaparnion, your interest's understood : 
But if with me, you'd better help me now. 
You say quite right. 
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Dcemon Then follow me. 

Scepar. I will. 

Scene III. 
(Enter Palcestra {on the shore). 

Palaestra. Alas ! how much more misery comes to men, 
Than e'er is heard of in the tales we hear ! 
Was this the Gods' will ? ev'n apparelled thus, 
To be cast forth on shores we know not of 
In fear and trembling : miserable me ! 
Ah, was I then to such disaster born? 
Is this the sad reward of piety? 
If I had sinned towards parent, or towards 

God, 
This trouble had more easily been borne : 
But if my ways have been most circumspect, 
Then 'tis unjust, unfair, extravagant 
That you the Gods should give me such a 

fate : 
What shall the guilty have for their reward 
If this is what the innocent receive ? 
If I but knew my parents or myself 
Had sinned, I should not have complained 

at all, 
But 'tis my master only who has sinned : 
His fault I expiate, and he has lost 
His ship, and all his property at sea. 
And these are what is left: ev'n she who 

came 
Upon the raft with me, has perished too. 
And I alone am left. If only she 
Had but escaped, she would have soothed me 

now. 
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But now what hope or help or counsel comes 
To help my sorrow? on these lonely shores 
My lot is cast: on this side stand the rocks, 
On that the roaring sea: no man appears: 
These clothes that cover me are aU my wealth : 
No food, nor ev'n a house to shelter in: 
What hope have I, where can I even live? 
The place I know not: nor have ever been 
In it before: I wish some one would come 
That from this place would point me out a 

path. 
But now I know not which way I should turn : 
I see no cultivated land in sight: 
Chill, fear, and doubt I feel in every limb: 
And you that bare me know not of my ills. 
How wretched here I am : free I was born. 
But am less free than had I been a slave. 
Nor profit those at all who brought me up. 

Scene IV. 

(Ampelisca enters.) 

Ampelis. What better can I do, or what more fit 

Than here to make an end of my poor life? 
So sad ara I, and cares worse than death 
Invest me round : I'm prodigal of life : 
And all the hopes that once I felt are gone. 
I've been all round, in every cranny pried. 
Used voice and eye and ear in fruitless quest 
Of her ■who came with me, my fellow-slave. 
I cannot find her, know not where to go, 
Or where to seek her, nor indeed discover 
A soul to ask of: surely earth can hold 
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No region more deserted and forlorn. 

Yet if she live I'll leave no stone unturned, 

But I will find her. 
Palcestra. Ah, what voice is this? 

Ampelis. Ah, how I tremble, who is this I hear? 
Palcestra. Come, hope divine, I pray thee succour me. 
Ampelis. It is a woman, and a woman's voice 

Has reached my ears : come lid me of my 
fears. 
Palcestra. 'Tis certainly a woman's voice I hear : 

Say, is it Ampelisca? 
Ampelis. Is it you. 

Palaestra, that I hear? 
Palcestra. Nay, let me call 

Again for Ampelisca ! 
Ampelis. Who is't who calls? 

Palce.itra. I am Palaestra. 

Atnpelis. Tell me where you are? 

Palcestra. I am in troubles upon every side. 
Ampelis. And I can share them, mine not less than yours, 

And how I long to see you ! 
Palcestra. And not less do I. 

Ampelis. Then let our voices guide us, till we meet : 

Where are you, say? 
Palcestra. Why, here : come to me here. 

Ampelis. With all my heart. 

Palcestra. See, here's my hand, 

Am,pelis. I take it. 

Palcestra. Tell me, pray, are you alive? 

Ampelis. Yes, now I touch you once more, I would live, 

I never thought to hold you here again : 

Embrace me, I beseech you, my sole hope. 

And rid me of the troubles that I bear. 
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PalcBstra. You speak exactly what I feel myself. 
But let us go from hence. 

Ampelis. But whither, love? 

Palcestra. Why, let us follow on along the shore. 

Ampelis. Ay, where you like: I'll follow where you 
please. 

Palcestra. But can we walk with these wet clothes on us ? 

Ampelis. Let's do the best we can: bat what is this? 

Palcestra. Why, what ! 

Am.pelis. You surely see the temple there. 

Palcestra. Where is it? 

Am.pelis. Why, to the right. 

Palcestra. Ah, yes, I see, 

A temple that is worthy of the Gods. 

Ampelis. 'Tis such a pleasant place, there must be men : 
And whosoever be the Deity, 
I worship him and pray that he may save 
Us from our troubles, and give some relief. 
(They kneel before the temple.) 

Scene V. 

(Priestess toith Attendant.) 

Attend. And who are these who ask my patron's 

prayers ? 
Priestess. The voice of suppliants called me out of doors. 
A ttend. They seek a Goddess who is good and gracious. 

And ready to attend to suppliants' prayers. 
Palcestra. We bid you welcome, mother ! 
Priestess. Aye, all hail ! 

But whence come you with gai'ments wet and 

dripping. 
In sad apparel, woefully arrayed? 
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Palcestra. The place from which we came just now is 
near: 
But far the land from which at first we sailed. 

Priestess. Ah, then, upon a courser of the sea. 

Over the blue waves, you have travelled far. 

Palcestra. Most certainly. 

Priestess. Then 'twere more seemly you 

Should hither come arrayed in robes of white, 
With victim ready for the sacrifice: 
Men come not to the temple clad as you. 

Palaestra. But where, I pray, can those who've just 
escaped 
The raging sea such sacrifices find? 
Here reft of wealth, we do embrace your 

knees, 
In unknown regions, knowing not of hope, 
And ask you to receive us, lend us aid. 
Bestow your pity on two wretched gii'ls. 
Who have no other place, nor any hope. 
And possess nought indeed, but what you see. 

Pnestess. Give me your hands, and both rise from your 
knees ; 
No Goddess has more pity for your sex ; 
But this, dear maidens, is no place of wealth : 
I scarce support myself, and have to live 
By sei'ving Venus. 

Ampelis. Then this temple's hers? 

Priestess. It is and I the priestess: all I can 

Shall be most gladly done : come here with me. 

Palcestra. Mother, you do iis favour. 

Priestess. So I ought. 
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ACT II. 

Scene I. 
{Enter Fishermen.) 

Fishers. The poor have still to lead a sorry life, 
And those especially who make no gain, 
Nor yet have learned a trade, must be content 
Perforce with anything they find at home. 
These clothes we wear will tell you what we 

are, 
How rich : these hooks, these nets are all we 

have 
On which to live : we come from out the town 
To make our scanty living by the sea. 
Our exercise, our training here we take 
And war on limpets, oysters, mussels, crabs. 
And every other kind of fish that's known. 
Sometimes we fish with hooks, and from the 

rocks. 
Or go upon the sea: if luck is bad 
And nothing taken, drenched with the salt sea 
We steal towards home, and go to bed unfed. 

Others. And so to-day amid this swelling sea 

There is no chance of fish : a few poor shells 
Are all the dinner that we get to-day. 

Fishers. And so to Venus now we pray for help. 
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Scene II. 
{Enter Trachalio). 

Trachal I have been searching for my master here 
When he left yesterday, he said that he 
Was going to the haven, and would wait 
By Venus' temple : I see men around 
Whom I can ask for news : I'll go to them : 
You there, sea robbers, with your shells and 

hooks 
What are you doing, are you not dead yet? 

Fishers. Aye, so it is ! hunger, and thirst, and hope 
Are all the good we fishers ever get. 

Trachal. Say, while you have been standing here, have 
you 
Observed a young man strongly made, and 

fresh, 
Of reddish hue, with three companions, 
With cloaks and swords. 

Fishers. Nay, none such have we seen 

Trachal. Then have you seen an old bald-pated man, 
Snub-nosed, and lank, and with a frowning 

face, 
And heavy eyebrows with a villain look, 
The scorn of Gods and men, and full of vice 
And lewdness, who had with him two poor 

girls. 
Both rather pretty? 

Fishers. Sure, the man you paint 

With virtues such as these, so old in sin, 
The executioner should rather visit 
Than Venus' temple. 
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Trachal, Have you seen him, say? 

Fishers. None such has come our way, we swear. 
Farewell. 

Trachal. Farewell. I trusted him, but, as I feared. 
He has deceived me, and the rascal's gone 
Embarking with these women : I'm a seer : 
This seed of all that's evil has invited 
My master here to dine : so I must wait 
Until he comes : and if this priestess here 
Know more I will find out, and make it clear. 



Scene II. 
(Enter Ampelisca.) 

Ampelis. I see: you told me to knock at the door 

That's next the temple, and enquire for water. 
Trachal. Whence comes the voice? 
Ampelis. Who speaks? whom do I see? 

Trachal. Is't Ampalisca, who comes from the temple ? 
Ampelis. Is that Trachalio, Plesidippus' slave? 
Trachal. 'Tis he. 

Ampelis. 'Tis he! Trachalio, good-day ! 

Trachal. Good-day, what do you here ? 
Ampelis. But badly, though 

My years are young. 
Trachal. Nay, hope for better things. 

Ampelis. They who are wise are bound to speak the 
truth : 

But w^here's your master Plesidippus, pray ? 
Trachal. Indeed, as if he was not there within ! 
Ampelis. He's not, indeed, nor any one beside 

Has come this way. 
Trachal. He has not come, d'ye say? 
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Most certainly. 

"Well, then, he's not with me. 
When is the dinner ready? 

What dinner? 
The sacred dinner that you offer here. 
What are you dreaming of? 

My master sure 
Invited yours to dine with him to-day. 
We need not wonder if he has deceived 
Both Gods and men, he is but doing what 
Such rascals ever do. 

Then do you say 
Nor you, nor yet my master worship here 
To-day ? 

That you may swear. 

Why are you here ? 
Escaped from many toils, in sad alarm, 
With danger of our lives : the priestess here 
Has taken us in, Palaestra and myself. 
Bereft of all, of all we ever had. 
What, is Palaestra here, my master's friend? 
Most certainly she is. 

This is good news : 
But pray what is this danger you've escaped ? 
Our ship was wrecked this night, Trachalio. 
What, wrecked ? What tale is this ? 

You have not heard : 
How this old rascal wished to take us hence 
To Sicily by stealth, and all we had 
Had put aboard? Now we have lost it all. 
Oh ! clever Neptune ! thanks for what you've 

done: 
No gamester ever played a cleverer trick: 
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Too wilily for him you've cast the dice, 
And so he's lost : but where 's the rascal now ? 
I think the draught has killed him, for this 

night 
Neptune invited him. to drink his largest cups, 
I see, it was a bumper that he gave : 
I thank you, Ampelisca, for the news : 
How sweet you are ! how pleasant is your tale ! 
How did Palaestra and yourself escape? 
I'll tell you. From the ship, in sore alarm, 
We jumped upon a raft, because Ave saw 
The ship was carried on the rocks : in haste 
I cut the rope : the rest were dead with fear : 
The raft it carried us away from them, 
But we, tossed by the winds and waves 

throughout 
The livelong night, were cast upon the shore : 
Scarce any life remaining 'mid the storm. 
I know : 'tis Neptune's way : where'er he rules. 
He is a jealous master: if he finds 
An evil freight, he straight destroys them all. 
May evil light on you for saying so ! 
Nay, Ampelisca, it has fallen on you : 
I knew the rascal would do what he's done : 
I often said it: I will shave my head, 
And set up for a prophet. 

But it seems 
You and your master did not take much care 
To avoid the evil, which you knew so well. 
What could he do? 

What covild he do, you ask? 
Why, had he been in love, whole nights and 

days 
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He would have watched, been constantly on 

guard, 
But now, like others, Plesidippus' care 
Was like his love. 

Trachal. Why say you that? 

Ampelis. 'Tis clear. 

Trachal. But don't you know 

Who goes to public baths, although he watch 
His clothes, may often have them stolen from 

him, 
Because he knows not whom to watch: the thief 
He knows on whom to keep his eye, the man 
Who is bathing knows not whom he has to fear. 
But take me to Palaestra : where is she ? 

Ampelis. Enter the temple : you will find her there, 
Upon her knees in tears. 

Trachal. I am sorry for her ! 

Why does she weep? 

Ampelis. I'll tell you : she does weep 

Because this rascal took from her a box, 
In which were things that might have made 

her known 
Unto her parents : this she fears is gone. 

Trachal. Where was it? 

Ampelis. In the ship : and he had placed it 

Within his trunk, that so she might not have 
These things to show her parents who she was, 

Trachal. Oh! wretched man, to wish to make a slave 
Of one who should be free. 

Ampelis. Without a doubt 

This box is at the bottom of the sea 
With all his gold and silver : some one may 
Have dived and so again recovered it: 
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But she is sad that she has lost these things. 

Trachal. All the more reason, therefore, that I go 

And comfort her: she should not be so grieved: 
Much unexpected good oft conies to man. 

Ampelis. And I could tell of many who have hoped 
And nothing came. 

Trachal, A tranquil mind is then 

The best resource in all our troubles here. 
I'll go within : unless you want me here. 

Ampelis. No, go: and as the priestess did command 

I'll seek for water at this neighbour's house : 
They'll give it readily: I never saw 
A worthier woman, one whom Gods and men 
Might each delight to serve: how pleasantly, 
How royally, with frankness and with grace. 
She did receive us in our woeful i^light. 
Poor, drenched, and homeless, aye, and nearly 

dead. 
Just as if we had been her very own : 
How she herself with her own hands did warm 
The water for our bath. No more delay, 
I'll fetch the water as she bid. Hullo — 
Is any in the house ? to open it ? 

{Scepamion opens the door.) 



Scene IV. 

Scepar. Who is't who knocks so loudly at the door ? 

Ampelis. 'Tis I ! 

Scepar. A lucky chance ! a pretty girl ! 

Ampelis. Good-day, young man ! 

Scepar. Good-day, again, to you ! 

Am,pelis. I come to you. 
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I would receive you gladly, 
If so you came at night, and treat you then, 
However poor your plight: but at this hour 
So early, I have nought to give to you. 
What say you now, my pretty laughing girl ? 
You touch nae too familiarly, methinks! 
By heavens, she is the very counterpart 
Of Venus' self ! Why, what a sparkling eye ! 
And what a shape ! a brunette, like in colour 
It may be to a vulture, or perchance 
More like an eagle: what a lovely neck! 
What sweetness all around! 

Take oif your hands, 
I am not the possession of the town. 
May I not touch thee gently, softly, thus? 
When I have time, I'll listen to your tale : 
But now please give, what I am sent to fetch, 
Or else refuse. 

Come, tell me what you want ? 
That which I carry here would indicate 
To any wise man what I come to ask. 
And my appearance should convey to you 
That which I want. 

And Venus' priestess here 
Has bid me ask for water at your house. 
But I am master here : and so unless 
You ask me nicely, not a drop you'll get : 
This well was dug at our own charge, and with 
Our tools : unless you ask me prettily 
You shall not have a drop. 

Why make a fuss 
In giving what an enemy would give? 
Then why refuse what any citizen could get ? 
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Ampelis. Well, well, my treasure, I'll do all you want. 
Scepar. Hurrah! I'm safe! she calls me now her 
treasure : 
The water's yours : you shall not love for 

nought : 
Give me the urn. 
Ampelis. See here, make haste to fetch it. 

Scepar. A moment wait and I'll be here, my treasure. 
Ampelis. What reason shall I give for having stayed 
So long ! ev'n now if e'er I see the sea 
I tremble full of fear : but what is that 
I see upon the shore? that rascal master 
And his Sicilian host, I fondly thought, 
Had both been dead and perished in the 

waves. 
Here is new mischief, more than e'er we 

thought. 
Why stand I here, why not the temple seek 
And tell Palaestra, sinking on our knees. 
Before this villain comes and finds us here? 
Yes, I will hither! so't seems best to me. 

(Goes out.) 

Scene V. 

Scepar. Ye Gods immortal, never have I thought 

Water so pleasant ! with what gladsome heart 
I've drawn it ! never has the well appeared 
Less deep than now ! or needed less of toil 1 
And, without flattery, I am an oaf 
For never having loved before to-day. 
And here, my beauty, is the water for you: 
Carry it nicely as I do myself, 
For love of me : but, darling, where are you ? 
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Here, take the water : where, I say, are you ? 
She loves me, as I think: the little plague 
Has hidden from me : will you take this 

water ? 
Where are you? Sure a little less of this 
Were better : let us take it seriously. 
Once more I say this urn, will you take it? 
Where in the world are you? I can see 
Her nowhere : she is making sport of me : 
I'll set the urn in the middle of the road : 
But what if any one should take away 
The sacred um of Venus, I'd be flounced? 
I fear, indeed, this woman lays a plot. 
That I may be arrested with this vase 
In my possession: and the magistrate 
Would have good right to cast me into gaol 
If any saw me with it: it is marked: 
It tells its own tale : I will ask the priestess 
To come herself and take it: here, I say. 
Good priestess, take this now : I do not know 
What woman 'twas who brought it : well, I 

must 
Carry it in myseK: a pretty coil 
To have to carry water in this way. 

Scene VI. 

{Enter Labrax and Charniides.) 

Labrax. What man is there who wishes to become 
A miserable beggar, let him but confide 
His fate to Neptune: if you once begin 
To've dealings with him, judging by my fate, 
You'll rue the day : yes. Liberty, indeed 
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You were no fool when you declined to sail 

With Hercules: but where's my precious 
guest 

That's ruined me? ah, there he is, I see! 
Charmid. Oh ! whither, Labrax, are you going so fast ? 

I cannot follow you at such a pace. 
Labrax. Would that before I ever saw your face 

You had been hanged in Sicily, who've brought 

Such misery upon me. 
Charmid. Would that I, 

Before I ever came into your house, 

Had gone to prison, and I pray the Gods 

Your guests may always be such as yourself. 
Labrax. I brought bad fortune to my house with you. 

Why ever did I listen to your tale? 

Why go from hence ? why sail upon the sea ? 

Where I lost more than ever I had had. 
Charmid. Small wonder, surely, that the ship was lost 

That carried you, and your ill-gotten gain. 
Labrax. It is your wheedling that has ruined me. 
Charmid. The supper that I had more fatal vs^as 

Than that which Tereus and Thyestes had 

In bygone days. 
Labrax. Here, hold my head : I'm ill. 

Charmid. I wish you'd vomit forth your very lungs. 
Labrax. Palaestra, Ampelisca, where are you? 
Charmid. A meal for fishes. 
Labrax. You have brought me down 

To beggary, listening to your wretched lies. 
Charmid. Nay, rather you should thank me that I've 
made 

A man of salt and sense of you that were 

But an insipid fool. 
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Lahrax. Away with you ! 

Charmid. Away with you, twice over. 

Lahrax. I was well, 

Now who is there more wretched than 
myself ? 
Charmid. Why I, by far. 
Lahrax. And how? 

Charmid. Well, you, you see, 

Deserve your fate, but 'tis not so with me. 
Lahrax. Ye bulrushes, I envy you your lot : 

You still keep dry, with water all around. 
Charmid. I seem to be engaged in wrangling strife : 

My words flash from me, as I quake with 
fear. 
Lahrax. Neptune, indeed, your baths are very cold : 

I shiver, since I left you, in my clothes : 

Are there no hot drinks sold in your 
domain ? 

So salt and cold the beverage that you haA^e. 
Charmid, How lucky are the smiths, who sit beside 

Their fires ; for they at least are always warm. 
Lahrax. I wish I had the privilege of a duck 

Who when he leaves the water, still is dry. 
Charmid. And I might be an ogre in the games. 
Lahrax. Pray how? 
Charmid. Because my teeth are chattering still : 

I well deserved my ducking. 
Lahrax. Why, I pray? 

Charm.id. Because I dared to go to sea with you. 

You who have stirred old ocean to its depths. 
Lahrax. I followed your advice : you promised me 

That I should make great gain with these 
two girls, 
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And should amass great wealth. 
Charmid. You ihipure beast 

You thought to swallow up the island whole. 
Labrctx. Some whale has swallowed up the trunk 
where I 

Had placed my gold and silver. 
Charmid. Perhaps the same 

As took my pouch with all my money in. 
Labrax. Alas ! I am reduced to this one coat, 

And to a single cloak : I am undone. 
Charmid. You still can live with me : our lot's the 

same. 
Labrax. If but these girls were still alive there would 

Be hope for me : but now if there should 
come 

That Plesidippus, who has paid for one, 

He'd make a pretty fuss. 
Charmid. Why weep, you fool? 

You've plenty left you still: as long as you 

Can use your tongue, you'll find the means to 
live. 

Scene VII. 

(Enter Sceparnion.) 

Scepar. What means all this? that these two girls in 
tears 
Stand holding Venus' image with their hands. 
I know not whom they fear. Last night they 

say 
That they were wrecked, and cast upon the 
shore. 
Labrax. Where are these women that you speak of, 
sir? 
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Scepar. Here in the temple. 

Labrasc. How many of them ? 

Scepar. As many as we two. 

Labrax. Then they ai-e mine. 

Scepar: I know not as to that. 

Labrax. What like are they? 

Scepar. Grood-looking. Were I only in my cups, 
I could make love to both. 

Labrax. Then they are girls? 

Scepar. Don't bother : you can see them for yourself. 

Labrax. Well, sure enough, Charmides, they are mine. 

Scepar. Whether they're yours or not, may you be 
hanged ! 

Labrax. I'll burst into this temple. 

Scepar. To the devil 

Rather. 

Charmid. Tell me, my friend, some place to sleep. 

Scepar. Sleep where you are : it is a public place. 

Charmid. But see how drenched I am : pray take me in, 
Grive me fresh garments, while my own are 

dried ! 
Some other day I will return the favour. 

Scepar. My only coat is drying : you may have it : 
It is the same that I do wear when wet : 
And give me yours, I'll dry them. 

Charmid. Is it not 

Enough that I'm washed out at sea, but you 
The washing process should repeat on land? 

Scepar. Wash or anoint yourself, it matters not: 
I will not lend a rag, except I have 
Security: for you may sweat with heat 
Or shiver with the cold, be sick or well, 
No stranger will I take into my house: 
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I've had enough of bother in the past. 
Char mid. What, gone ah-eady ? he has brought them 
(alone). here 

To sell as slaves : he has no tender heart : 
Why stand I here all wretched and all wet? 
1 will into the temple to sleep off 
This draught I've taken, larger than I wished : 
Good Neptune mixed for me his largest cups, 
As though we were the wines of Greece them- 
selves, 
And hoped to burst our stomachs with his 

draughts 
Of salt sea waves : and had he further gone 
We should have slept there altogether : now 
Ev'n as it is, he's sent us home half dead : 
I'll see now what that scoundrel pal of mine 
Is doing in the temple. 



ACT III. 

Scene I. 

(Enter Dcemones and Trachalio. 

Dcemon. Ah, various are the ways in which the Gods 
Make spectacles for men : and send us dreams : 
To tell before of strange events to come. 
Not ev'n in sleep they suffer us to rest. 
So I this night that's passed have dreamed a 

strange 
And wondrous dream : methought I saw there 

climb 
A little monkey to a swallow's nest, 
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To steal its young : when it d id not succeed 
It came to me to beg a ladder from me 
And I made answer that the swallows were 
Of Philomela and of Procne born : 
And prayed it not to hurt my countrymen. 
And then with fiercer mien it seemed to intend 
Some mischief to myself : and threatened me 
To go to law : when growing angry straight 
I seized it there, and put the imp in chains. 
Now what's the meaning of this dream I had : 
I cannot make conjecture what it is : 
But what's this noise within the temple here ? 
I wonder mvich. 



Scene II. 

Trachal. Cyreneans, I beseech 

Your aid : ye workers on the land, who dwell 
Within these regions, here yovir succour give 
To misery, and prevent a shameful crime : 
Give justice : let not wickedness pi'evail 
Against the innocent who will not sin 
Ev'n to their gain : make an example now 
Of wickedness : to virtue give the prize : 
Say, here we live by law and not by force, 
Ev'n though we conquered be : run to the temple, 
I ask the help of you, who're standing here 
And listening to my cry : bring aid, I pray. 
To those who following ancient custom, right, 
Have placed their lives within the sacred care 
Of Venus and her priestess : stop this wrong, 
Before it shall extend even to yourselves. 

Dcemon. What is't ? 
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Trachal. 
Dcemon. 

Trachal. 



Dcemon. 
Trachal. 

DcBmon. 



Trachal. 

Dcemon. 
Trachal. 
Dcem.on. 
Trachal. 



Dcemon. 



Trachal. 



I do adjure you by these knees. 
Let go my knees and tell me what's the matter. 
What is this row? 

I do beseech and pray you 
If this year you would hope for bounteous 

crops 
Of herbs and fruit, if that you would export 
Your Capuan ventures safe and sound abroad, 
And have no troubling humours- 
Are you sane ? 
And as you hope a good supply of seed, 
Oh, grant me what I ask ! 

And by your legs 
And back, as you expect to have and hope 
A plenteous crop of elm-rods this year. 
And lashes in abundance for yourself, 
Tell me the reason of the noise you make. 
Why threaten me? I wished you all good 

luck. 
I'm only saying what you well deserve. 
Pray pass that by. 

And what is all this stir? 
Two innocents are here, who want your aid, 
Two women on whom, against all law and 

right. 
Great wrong is done, within the temple here. 
And Venus' priestess injured. 

Who's the man 
Who's bold enough to do the priestess wrong ? 
What are these women ? what is done to 

them ? 
If you'll attend I'll tell you. They've embraced 
Great Venus' image : and this rascal would 
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Now tear them from her grasp : they should 
be free. 
DcBmon. And who is he who thus contemns the Gods ? 
Trachal. One full of fraud and crime, a parricide, 

A liar, breaker of the laws, impure, 

A very nasty man, and in one word 

A dealer in white slaves, need I say more? 
Daemon. The man you speak of well deserves a hanging. 
Trachal. A wretch who took the priestess by the throat. 
Daemon. And he shall pay for it. Go out of doors ! 

Turbalio, Sparax, where are you? 
Trachal. Pray go 

And help within. 
Dcemon. I do not order twice : 

Come follow me. 
Trachal. Bid them put out his eyes 

As cooks are used to do to cuttlefish. 
Dcemon. Or drag him by the legs like a stuck pig. 
Trachal. I hear the noise : the rascal is being hit : 

I wish they'd leave him not a single tooth. 

But see, these ladies, full of fear, come out. 



Scene III. 

{Enter Palaestra and Ampelisca.) 

Palaestra. Ah, see now, we are utterly bereft 

Of all our goods, of all advice and help, 
Nor is there hope of safety anywhere: 
Nor know we anywhere, where we can go. 
Most wretched, full of fear, are both of tsis : 
Such insolence, such wrong, has been com- 
mitted 
Against us by our master, who, the wretch, 
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Has thrown the aged priestess on the ground 
In most indecent fashion, and ourselves 
Has dragged with utmost violence from the 

image, 
And now as matters stand with us 'twere well 
To die : for death is better than such fate. 

Trachal. What is't ? who speaks ? why don't I comfort 
them? 
Palaestra there ! 

PalcBstra, Who calls? 

Trachal. And Ampelisca I 

Ampelis. Who is't who calls? 

PalcBstra. Who is't who knows our names? 

Trachal. If you'll look here you'll know. 

Palaestra. Our only hope! 

Trachal. Silence, take courage ! I, you see, am Ijere. 

Palcestra. Oh, let not violence be used to me ; 
Or if it is, I'll use it to myself. 

Trachal. Ah, say not so. You're talking foolishly. 

Ampelis. No longer seek to comfort us with words. 

Palcestra. Unless, Trachalio, you grant us now 

Effective aid, there's nothing more to hope : 
I'd rather die than be assaulted by 
This precious rascal : yet I'm but a woman : 
The fear of death makes all my members quail. 

Trachal. Your lot is bitter : be of good heart still. 

Palcestra. Where, I beseech you, is this courage found ? 

Trachal. Don't be alarmed, but hold the altar fast. 

Ampelis. What more, pray, can the altar do for us, 

Than Venus' image, which we had embraced, 
And yet were torn f ronx ? 

Trachal. Sit you here, and I 

Will keep close guard, the altar is your camp, 
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I will defend the works : with Venus' help 
I will prevail against this rascal pimp. 
Ampelis. We do your bidding. Gentle Venus, hear : 

We both beseech' you, kneeling on our knees : 
Embracing fast your altar 'mid our tears, 
Receive us graciously, and succour us. 
Take vengeance on those rascals who have 

dared 
To insult your temple, and permit us here 
To enjoy your peace, we two who have been 

washed 
This very night by Neptune, nor impute 
To us or blame or hate in that we are 
Not habited as worshippers should be. 
Trachal. They ask what's fair : it should be granted to 

them : 
'Tis meet to pardon them : for 'tis their fear 
Has brought them to this plight : they say 

that you 
Sprung ersttime from a shell: then do not spurn 
These shells from out the sea : but now there 

comes 
Mine and your master, most conveniently. 



Scene IV. 
(Enter Dcemones and Lahrax.) 

Daemon. Out of the temple, wickedest of men ! 

And you, sit by the altar : where're my men ? 

Trachal. Why here ! 

Dcemon. Well done ! the very thing we wanted : 

Bid him come here : foul breaker of the laws, 
What ! do you think to worship here with us ? 
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Lahrcuc. 
Dcemon. 
Labrax. 

Trachal. 



Labrax. 



Dcemon. 
Labrax. 
Trachal. 
Labrax. 
Trachal, 

Labrax. 
Trachal. 

Labrax. 
DcBTnon. 
Labrax. 



Dcemon. 
Labrax. 



Hit him in the face. 

These blows wiU cost you dear. 
He still can threaten. 

All my rights are gone. 
These girls you take from me. 

Then choose yourself 
From out our Senate any man of note 
To say if these are yours, or should be free: 
If 'tis not just, that you should be confined 
Within the gaol, and there should spend your 

years 
Until you've altogether worn it out. 
I have not asked, if it were fit that I 
Should talk with gaol-birds: I will talk with 

you. 
Speak first with him who knows you. 

Nay, with you. 
These girls, are they yours? 

Most certainly. 
Then lay the least of all your little fingers 
On one of them. 

And what if I do so? 
Why then I'd make a boxer's ball of you. 
And hit you swinging in the air, you wretch. 
May I not take my own girls from the altar? 
No, not by our law. 

But I do not heed 
Your laws. And I shall take them from the 

altar : 
And if they please you, you must needs produce 
Some ready money, if you wish to keep them. 
These girls are dear to Venus. 

If she likes 
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Dcemon. 



Labrax. 
Trachal. 
Lahrax. 
Trachal. 



Lahrax. 
Trachal. 



Dcemon, 
Trachal. 
Dozmon. 
Trachal. 
Dcemon. 



Trachal. 
Dcemon. 



They can be bought. 

What, Venus give you money? 
Now let me tell you plain: if you attempt 
To offer violence to them, ev'n in joke, 
Ever so little, I will send you off 
So that you wiU not recognise yourself. 
And when I give the word, if you do not 
Straight knock his eyes out of his head, I'll 

scourge 
Your backs with rods as closely packed 

together 
As those which hold a bunch of myrtles fast. 
But, come, you surely won't use violence? 
You worst of scoundrels, you object to force ? 
You arrant knave, that darest to speak to me ! 
Oh, yes, I am a knave, but you, I take it, 
A very honest man. Still, all the same. 
These women should be free. 

What, should be free ? 
Ay ! and your betters far ; from Greece they 

come : 
This one was born of noble parentage. 
At Athens itself. 

Why, what is this you say? 
That she was born at Athens, of free parents. 
Then sure they are compatriots of mine own. 
Are you not of Cyrene ? 

I was born 
And bred at Athens, and at Athens lived. 
Athens in Attica, as you may know. 
Then succour your compatriot, I beseech you. 
My daughter ! when I see this girl it brings 
To mind my own disaster. She was but 
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Some three years old when she was taken 
from me. 
Labrax. I paid their master money for them both: 

It matters not to me, where they were born, 
At Athens or at Thebes, so they are mine. 
Trachal. And so, you wretched girl-thief, you will take 
These free-born maidens from their parents' 

arms, 
And sell them for dishonest gain. I do 
Not know from whence the other comes, but 

she 
I'm sure is better far than you, you wretch. 
Labrax. 'Tis you're the wretch ! 

Trachal. Let's settle which is right: 

Show me your back : if you have not more 

stripes 
Upon it than a full-sized ship has nails, 
Then I'm the greatest liar: then see mine 
When I've inspected yours, if it be not 
As clean as any one would wish to find 
When seeking hide for bottles. What prevents 
That I should straightway flog you hand- 
somely ? 
Why look at them? if you but touch them 

here, 
I'll tear your eyes out. 
Labrax. Now, in spite of you, 

I'll take them both away with me at once. 
Dcemon. What will you do ? 
Labrax. Why, Vulcan I will bring, 

He is the enemy of Venus still. 
Dcemon. Where is he? 

Labrax. Ho, who's there, who's there, I say? 
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Labrax. 
Dcemon. 
Labrax. 

Dcemon. 
Labrax. 

Dcemon. 



DcBm,on. If you but touch the door, upon your mouth 

Will rain a plenteous harvest of rich blows. 
Slave-m,asters (from, within). Vulcan's not here : our 
diet is dry figs, 
That never have been near the fire at all. 
Trachal. I'll get the fire : there's plenty on your head 
To kindle it. 

I'll get it somewhere else. 
And what, when you have found it? 

I will set 
The place on fire. 

What inhumanity ! 
Not so, but as you live, I'll burn them both 
Before the altar. 

Rather I will take 
You by the beard, and cast you in the fire, 
And to the vultures toss your half-burned 

corpse. 
And now I do refiect this is the ape 
Who tried to seize the swallows in their nest 
In the dream I dreamed. 

I do beseech you, sir, 
Watch these poor girls, while I go to fetch 
My master. 

Go and fetch him here at once. 
Labrax. But list — 

Dcemon. He'll rue the day if he but touch 

Or try to take them. 

Be upon your guard. 
I will — away ! 

And see he don't depart : 
I've promised to the executioner 
A talent or this rascal's skin to-day. 
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Dcemon. 



Trachal. 
Dcemon. 
Trachal. 



Daemon. 
Trachal. 



DcBmon. 
Labrax. 



Dcemon. 
Lahrax. 
Dcemon. 
Labrax 
Dcemon. 
Labrax. 
Dcemon. 
Labrax. 



Dcemon 



Labrax. 
Dcemon. 
Labrax. 



Dcemon. 
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Off with you ! I will watch. 



Till I return. 
(Trachalio goes out.) 



Scene V. 



(Dcemones, Labrax, Slave-masters.) 

If you have choice, which would you rather have, 
Peace with a beating, or stay as you are? 
I do not heed your words a little bit: 
Though you, and Venus, aye, and Jove himself, 
Say No, I'll drag these girls away by force. 
Touch them, then ! 

That I will indeed, at once. 
Here, you, draw nigh ! 

Then bid these slaves retire. 
No, see they come for you. 

No, surely not! 
What will you do if they approach more near ? 
I will retire, but if I ever meet 
You in the street, old man, note this full well : 
No one has ever called me rascal, if 
I do not give to you the worst day's sport 
You've ever had. 

Threaten me as you like: 
If you but touch these girls, on you shall fall 
The ill that follows. 

Ah, how great will't be? 
As great as such a rascal does deserve. 
Your threats are nought to me. Against 

your will 
I'll take the girls. 

Do so. 
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Lahraoc. 
Dcemon. 

Ldbrax. 



Dcemon. 

Labrax. 
Dcemon. 



Labrax. I will, indeed. 

Dcemon. But how? Make haste, Turbalio, bring to me 
Two clubs. 

Clubs, say you? 

Yes, two powerful ones. 
Haste ! I will treat you as you well deserve. 
Alas, I lost my headpiece with the ship : 
It had been useful had I had it here. 
Yet I may speak to them. 

Most surely not ! 
And see, already the club-bearer conies. 
Yes, he would make one's ears to tingle finely. 
Come, Sparax, take that other club : one here, 
The other there. Now listen to my words : 
If this naan touch these girls against their will. 
Without their invitation, treat him so 
That he wiU never find his own road home, 
Or you shall die. If he should call for them 
Do you reply : if he should try to fly. 
As best he can, I bid you with your clubs 
To smash his legs. 

Then I may not depart? 
I've said it. When the servant comes, who's 

gone 
To bring his master, then come home at once : 
These things observe with all your diligence. 
Ah, how these temples suddenly are changed ! 
This, which belonged to Venus, now is Hercules': 
This man has posted here two figures armed 
With clubs, I know not where to seek for aid, 
The land and sea are both unkind to me. 
Palaestra ! 

Slave-m,asters. What d'ye want? 
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Labrax. There's some mistake. 

Palaestra, she that answers is not mine. 

Ho! Am.pelisca! 
Slave-masters. Have a care of ill. 

Labrax. These wretched fellows give me good advice. 

But stay, would there be any harm, my 
friends. 

If I should go a little nearer? 
Slave-masters, Not to us. 

Labrax. But to myself. 

Slave-masters. Not if you take due care. 

Labrax. I pray for what? 

Slave-masters. From a good hiding surely. 

Labrax. I pray you let me go. 
Slave-masters. Go, if you will. 

Labrax. That's right, I will: I do return you thanks: 

Yet, no, I won't approach. Stop where you 
are! 

In many ways I am in evil plight: 

Yet I'll besiege them till I conquer them. 

Scene VI. 
(Plesidippus enters; and later Charm,ides.) 

Plesidip. This rascal wished to drag my mistress hence 
By violence and force, from Venus' altar? 

Trachal. He did. 

Plesidip. Then why not kill him on the spot? 

Trachal. I had no sword. 

Plesidip. But with a club or stone? 

Trachal. But surely most indecent 'twould have been 
To attack a man as though he were a dog. 
With stones. 
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Labrax. Here's Plesidippus, I'm undone 

He'll give me such a dusting. 
Plesidip. Were the girls 

Still sitting by the altar, when you came? 
Trachal. They are there now. 

Plesidip. And who is guarding them? 

Trachal. Some old man who is Venus' neighbour : he 

Has done his best: he's watching with his 
slaves : 

I asked him to. 
Plesidip. Where is the rascal now? 

Take me to him. 
Labrax. I give you, sir, good day. 

Plesidip. Be hanged to your good-days. Now take 
your choice 

To be handed over to the magistrate, 

Or dragged into his presence by the neck : 

Choose while you may. 
Labrax. I choose nor one, nor other. 

Plesidip. Trachalio, quickly hurry to the shore : 

And bid my followers meet me at the port, 

To take this man to prison : then return 

And keep guard here : I'll drag this wretch 
to justice. 

Come on, sir ! 
Labrax. What, I pray, is my offence? 

Plesidip. You ask? you took a pledge from me in 
coin. 

To hand this woman to me, now I find 

You've taken her away. 
Labrax. I have not done so. 

Plesidip. Do you deny it? 
Labrax. Yes: I did, indeed, 
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Embark her : but I could not take her hence : 

I promised I would meet you in due course 

At Venus' temple : have I changed ? I'm here. 
Plesidip. Tell this before the judge : you've said enough, 
Labrax. I do beseech you help me, I am dragged, 

With neck all twisted : help, Charmides, help ! 
Charmid. Who calls ? 

Labrax. See how I'm dragged along by force, 

Charmid. I do with pleasure. 

Labrax. Can you not help me? 

Charmid. Why, who is dragging you ? 
Labrax. 'Tis Plesidippus ! 

Charmid. You've made your bed, so lie on it. 'Twere 
well 

To go yourself to prison : for your fate 

Is but what many long for. 
Labrax. What is that? 

Charmid. To find that which they seek. 
Labrax. Please follow me. 

Charmid. Just like you : you are going to prison now, 

And ask me to go too: and even force me. 
Labrax. I am undone ! 
Plesidip. I pray it may be true. 

Palaestra dear, and Ampehsca, there 

Remain till my return. 
Slave-masters. 'Twere better, sure. 

They stay with us till then : 
Plesidip. I do approve 

Your action : be it so. 
Labrax. You're robbing me. 

Plesidip. What robbing ? 

Labrax. Now, Palaestra, I beseech you. 

Plesidip. Wretch, follow me. 
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Labrax. My hostl 

Charmid, No host of yours 

I am : I do repudiate the word. 

Labrax. And do you spurn me thus? 

Charmid. Most certainly! 

I will not ever drink with you again: 
The draught I've had is quite enough for me. 

Labrax. May the Gods curse you ! 

Charmid. Rather curse yourself. 

I do believe that sometimes man is changed 
Into another beast : and so this rascal 
Has passed into a stock-dove, in the stocks 
He'll soon be placed, and there will scrape 

together 
A nest to be his prison: I must go 
And Plesidippus help, if by my aid 
The case may be more rapidly adjudged. 



ACT IV. 

Scene I. 

{Dcemones.) 

Daemon. Well done! I'm heartily content that I 

This day have helped these women: now I 

have 
Two pretty clients both in the flower of their 

age. 
That wretched wife of mine is watching me 
At every turn : lest I should say a word 
To them. I wonder how my servant Gripes 
la getting on, whom I have sent to fish. 
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He had been wiser to have stayed at home: 
He'll lose his trouble and his nets as well. 
Such storm there is, and he's been all the 

night. 
I could cook all upon my hand he's caught: 
So rough and swelling is the sea : but, stay. 
My wife is calling me to dinner now, 
And she, as is her wont, will fill my ears 
With everlasting chatter and complaint. 



Scene II. 

(Crripes.) 

Gripes. Neptune, to thee I render thanks, who dwells 
Amid the salt sea, where the fishes swim. 
That from your realms you have sent me 

safe 
And sound, and laden with much spoil, my 

boat 
In safety too, which on the swelling sea 
Has got for me a harvest most unwonted, 
And fishing that is quite beyond compare. 
And most miraculous: I've never taken 
Such weight of fish as now is in my net. 
I rose in the very middle of the night : 
Preferred my gain to rest and quiet sleep : 
I sought my chance amid the heaving storm. 
To see if I could help at all to mend 
My master's poverty, and so relieve 
My own condition as a slave: I spared 
No toil or pains. The lazy man, methinks. 
Is good for nothing. I do hate those men : 
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A man should watch, who would his duty do : 
And should not wait until his master comes 
To rouse him to his work. For they who love 
To sleep make little gain, and meet with ill. 
Now I by my activity have found 
How in the end I may be lazy if I will. 
This I have found upon the sea, whate'er 
It is: whate'er it is, tis heavy, sure: 
I think 'tis gold : and no one saw me catch it. 
A fort\inate occasion, Gripes, for you 
To win your liberty before the judge. 
This I will do ; I'll go before my master 
With skill and caution, presently propose 
A sum by paying which I may be free : 
And then when I am free I'll buy a farm. 
And house and slaves : in mighty ships I'll 

trade : 
And mix with kings, and be myself a king. 
And then to indulge my liking I will build 
A ship, and be as Stratonicus was : 
I'll visit cities : when my name is known, 
I'll build one, for myself, a mighty one. 
And I will call the city Gripes, to be 
A living monument to all my fame. 
And there a mighty court I will maintain. 
Great things are these, are passing through 

my mind. 
Now let me hide this bag : and yet this king. 
That is to be, to-night perforce wiU dine 
On poorest fare, that will be seasoned by 
A little salt and a drop of vinegar. 
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Scene III. 

{Enter Trachalio.) 

Trachal. Ho, there 1 good morning! 

Gripes. Am I to remain? 

Trachal. Until I can unloose the rope you carry. 

Gripes. Let it alone. 

Trachal. Nay, stay, I must assist you: 

Kindness to good men is not thrown away. 
Gripes. There has been yesterday a fearful storm : 

I have no fish, young man: pray do not ask 
them. 

Dost thou not see, I have returned all wet. 

Without a single fish? 
Trachal. It is not fish I want: 

Only a word with you. 
Gripes, You bore me, anyhow. 
Trachal. You must not go. 

Gripes. Then look out for yourself : why keep me 

here? 
Trachal. Hear, then ! 

Gripes. I will not hear a word. 

Trachal. You must. 

Gripes. Tell me some other time. 
Trachal. 'Tis so important 

I must tell you now. 
Gripes. Then tell me what it is, 

Trachal. See if there be any that follows us. 
Gripes. Then has it anything to do with me? 
Trachal. Most sure, but can you give me good advice ? 
Gripes. First tell me what's the matter? 
Trachal, I will do so. 

Be quiet and swear that you will be discreet. 
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Gripes. I swear I will, and give my promise to you. 
Trachal. Then hear. I saw a thief in the very act 

To steal : I knew the master he was robbing : 
So I went to him, and made this proposal : 
' I know the man you rob : but give me half 
And I will not reveal it.' Not a word 
He answered to me : how much was my share ? 
Do you say half? 
Crripes. Yes, certainly, and more. 

Unless he gives it, you should tell the master. 
Trachal. I'll follow your advice. Now listen to me 

For this concerns yourself. 
Gripes. Nay, how is that? 

Trachal. That box, I know to whom it does belong. 
Gripes. What is it? 

Trachal. Yes, and how he lost it too. 

Crripes. And I know how 'twas found, aye, and the 
man 
Who found it : and the man it now belongs to : 
No more to you it matters than to me : 
I know the man whose now it is : while you 
Know whose it was : no man shall take it 

from me : 
Build no hopes on that. 
Trachal. If the owner come 

Shall he not have it? 
Gripes. No one but myself 

Is owner here, be sure : I took it fishing. 
Trachal. Indeed. 

Gripes. You know there's not a single fish 

In all the sea belongs to me, and yet 
When I have caught them, they are mine 
indeed : 
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They are my own : appropriated to me, 
And no one asks for any part of them. 
I sell them in the market as my own : 
Surely the sea's the property of all. 

Trachal. Agreed : but how does that make clear this 
box 
Should not be shared in common by us both ? 
'Twas found in the sea, and therefore surely is 
Our common property. 

Gripes. What impudence ! 

If that were law, there 'd be an end of fishing. 
For when the fish were to the market brought. 
No one would buy them: each would ask his 

share, 
Say they were caught upom the common sea. 

Trachal. What are you saying, sir? Do you compare 
That box to fish? are they at all the same? 

Cfripes. 'Tis not in my control : when I have cast 

My net, or hook, I pull out all that's caught : 
Whate'er they catch, that certainly is mine. 

Trachal. But if you've caught a box it is not so. 

Gripes, O rare philosopher ! 

Trachal. But, my good man. 

With all your cleverness did'st ever see 
A box-fish caught, or to the market brought? 
You cannot follow all the trades at once : 
And claim to be a cooper and a fisher too : 
Show to me there's a fish that's called a box. 
Or otherwise you must not carry off 
What is not of the sea, and has no scales. 

Gripes. And really have you never heard before 
Of a box-fish ? 

Trachal. Rascal, you know there's none. 
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Gripes. There is indeed: I am a fisherman 

And know 'tis so : it is not often caught : 

And none less frequently comes to the shore. 
Trachal. You waste your time: do you think to cheat 
me thus? 

What colour is it? 
Chripes. Very few are caught 

The same as this : but some are red, and some, 

When fully grown, are black. 
Tarchal. Oh, yes, I see: 

Take care or you yourself will quickly turn 

Into a box, and first your skin'll be red. 

Then black. 
Chnpes. Why, what a wretch is this I've found ! 

Trachal. We waste our words : the day is falling fast : 

Have who you will to arbitrate between us. 
Chnpes. I'll leave it to the box. 
Trachal. You are a fool. 

Gripes. Hail, Solomon ! 
Trachal. You shall not take it hence. 

Unless you have a judge or arbitrator, 

Who can decide between us. 
Gripes. Are you sane? 

Trachal, As mad as can be. 
Chnpes. So am I : but stiU 

I will not lose this box. 
Trachal. Say one word more, 

And I will put some blows into your brain. 
Gripes. And I as a new sponge is squeezed out. 

Will squeeze the moisture out of you, unless 

You leave this here. But touch it, and I'll 
dash 

You down upon the ground, as 'twere a fish : 
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Will't fight ? 
Trachal. What needs? far better to divide. 

Gripes. You'll get nought here but ill: so do not 
ask me: 

I'm going hence. 
Trachal. And I will sink your boat: 

You cannot go. 
Gripes. If you are at the prow, 

I'U have the helm : let go the rope, you 
wretch ! 
Trachal. I'U drop the rope, if you will drop the box. 
Chripes. Never, by Hercules : you will not get 

A single chip to make you wealthier 

To-day. 
Trachal. These protestations nought avail 

Unless you give a share, or else appoint 

A judge, or leave the property in pawn. 
Chripes. Which I have caught at sea. 
Trachal. Rather which I 

Discovered on the shore. 
Gripes. It is the fruit 

Of all my toil, my net, and fishing boat. 
Trachal. But if the owner comes, am I who saw 

You take it, less a thief than you yourself? 
Gripes. Most surely not. 
Trachal. Stay, rascal, how d'ye prove 

That as I am joint thief, I should not too 

Share jointly? What have you to say to 
that? 
Gripes. I cannot tell : I know no city laws : 

All I know is that this is mine. 
Trachal. And I 

That it belongs to me. 
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Gripes. But hold, I know 

A means, by which you're neither thief, nor yet 
Accomplice in the theft. 

Trachal. And what is that? 

Crripes. You let me go: and you say not a word: 
Nor hand me over to the judge, while I 
Will give you nothing : you keep quiet still. 
And I'll say not a word: that is the best 
And fairest plan. 

Trachal. A pretty strange proposal. 

Crripes. 'Tis all I make. That you should now depart. 
Let go the rope, and bother me no more. 

Trachal. But stay, I too have something to propose. 

Gripes. Take yourself off. 

Trachal. But know you any here? 

Crripes. I ought to know my neighbours. 

Trachal. Where d'ye live ? 

Gripes. Oh, far away, as far as you can see. 

Trachal. Will you accept the man who's living here 
As judge between us? 

Gripes. You let go the rope, 

While I consider and consult. 

Trachal. Agreed. 

Gripes. Hurrah ! the thing is safe : and this is mine. 
He makes my master arbitrator here. 
On my own ground: I'm sure he never will 
Take even a penny from me. He knows not 
The terms he has proposed. I'm quite content. 

Trachal. Well, what d'ye say? 

Crripes. Although I know I'm right. 

Rather than fight, I'll do as you propose. 

Trachal. Now you speak reason. 

Crripes. Though the man you choose 
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Is quite unknown : yet if he do what's right 
Although unknown, he will be known to all : 
If not, though known, he will remain obscure. 



Scene IV. 
{Enter Dcemones, Palcestra, and Atnpelisca.) 

Damon. I wish, dear ladies, to do what you want, 

But fear my wife may turn me out of doors 
For having brought a rival to the house. 
Seek rather the protection of the altar, 
Lest I should have to do so. 

Women. "We're undone. 

Dcemon. Fear not : I will defend you. Why, I pray. 
Are you men following me? while I am here 
No one will harm them : both of you go home 
And keep guard there. 

Gripes. Good-day to you, my master! 

Dcemon. Ah, Gripes, good-day ! what is't ? 

Trachal. Is this your slave? 

Gripes. He won't repudiate me. 

Trachal. I did not speak 

To you. 

Gripes. Off with you. 

Trachal. Pray, is this your slave? 

Dcemon. He is. 

Trachal. Good, I salute you once again. 

Daemon. The same to you. Are you the man who went 
A little while ago to call his master? 

Trachal. I am. 

Dcemon. What do you want? 

Trachal. This is your slave? 

Dcemon. He is. 
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Trachal. 
Dcemon. 
Trachal. 
Dcemon. 
Trachal. 
Dcemon. 

Trachal. 
Gripes. 
Trachal. 
Gripes. 

Dcemon. 
Gripes. 
Dcemon. 
Gripes. 

Trachal. 



Gripes. 

Trachal. 

Gripes. 

Trachal. 

Crripes. 



Trachal. 

Crripes. 

Trachal. 



And all the better that he is. 
What is your business ? 

He is a rascal ! 
What has he done? 

I wish his heels were flogged. 
What is it, then ? what strife is there between 

you? 
I'll teU you. 

Nay, 'tis rather me to tell. 
I think I should begin. 

If you have any shame 
'Tis all your fault. 

Be quiet, Gripes, and listen. 
Is he to speak the first? 
(to Trachalio). Do you begin 

What ? a stranger is to speak before your 

slave ? 
How difiicult he is to check ! As I 
Began to tell, that rascal whom you thrust 
From out the temple had a box : 'tis here. 
I have not got it. 

I can see it there. 
I wish you did not : whether 'tis so or not 
What business is't of yours, why bother me? 
It matters surely how you came by it, 
Rightly or wrongly? 

If I stole the box 
I might be hanged, but if at sea I caught it, 
How is it yours, I pray you, more than mine ? 
He's trifling. It was just as I have said. 
What do you say? 

I beseech you keep 
Him quiet, till the principal has spoke. 
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If he be yours. 
Gripes. That is, you want me treated 

As you are by your master: if he's wont 
To stop you that is not the custom here. 
Trachal. Ah ! there he had you. 

Dcemon. Come, say what you want? 

Trachal. I do not ask myself for any share 

In the box he has, nor have I ever said 
That it is mine: but in it is a purse, 
A little purse, belonging to this woman 
Who, as I said, is free. 
Dcemon. What, hers, who is 

My fellow country-woman ? 
Trachal. Exactly so : 

And it contains the toys she used when 

young : 
Of no use to this fellow, which to her 
Will be most helpful, and enable her 
To find her parents. 
DcBmon. He shall give her them. 

Gripes. But I will give him nothing. 
Trachal. I but ask 

The purse and toys. 
Gripes. What, if they are of gold? 

Trachal. What matters that, for gold can purchase 
gold 
And silver silver? 
Gripes. Let me see your gold, 

And you shall see the purse. 
Daemon. Be quiet, sir. 

Or you will come to ill. Pursue your tale. 
Trachal. One thing I ask, have pity on this girl: 
This box I fancy is the rascal's own, 
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But that is but suspicion. 
Gripes. How he lays 

His snares. 
Trachal. Permit me to complete the tale: 

If it is his, these girls will know the truth: 

Bid him to show it to them. 
Gripes. Must I do so? 

Dcemon. 'Tis only fair. 

Gripes. I think it most unfair 

Dcemon. And why ? 
Gripes. Why, if I show it, they will say 

At once they recognise it. 
Trachal. You suppose, 

You scoundrel, all are wicked as yourself, 

You perjured thief! 
Gripes. Your words I care not for 

If the judge takes my side. 
Trachal. But he does not: 

And this will let him know the very truth. 
Dcemon. Pray, Gripes, attend ! and you say what you 

want. 
Trachal. I've said already: but that you may know 

I'll say't again : these girls, as I have told you. 

Should both be free : this one was stolen away 

When young from Athens. 
Gripes. Whether they be slaves or free» 

Pray tell me how does it afPect the box? 
Trachal. You wish the tale to be repeated still. 

That we may waste the day? 
DcBm,on. Pray cease these threats 

And tell me what I asked. 
Trachal. Well, in that box 

There ought to be a Uttle wooden chest 
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Where there are tokens to enable them 

To recognise the parents whom they lost 

At Athens, as I have already told. 
Gripes. The Gods destroy you, poisonous wretch you 
are ! 

Pray are they dumb, and cannot speak them- 
selves ? 
Trachal. They are so, for a woman ever should 

Be silent and not talking. 
Gripes. You then, sir, 

Are neither man nor woman, as I think. 
Trachal. And how? 
Gripes. Because you cannot silent be, 

And are no good at talking. May I ask 

If I shall ever be allowed to speak? 
Dcemon. I'll break your head, if but you say a word. 
Trachal. As I began to say, old man, bid him 

Return this chest to them: and if he asks 

For something for it, let him have his price : 

All else is his. 
Gripes. Yes, now you rightly judge 

And understand my case: before you asked 

Half for yourself. 
Trachal. And that I'm asking still. 

Gripes. I've seen a hawk stoop down, yet nothing 

take. 
DcBtnon. I cannot keep you quiet. 
Gripes. If he's silent 

Then I will be so too : but if he speaks 

Permit me to explain. 
Dcemon. Give me the box 

Gripes. I will if you return it, if these things 

He speaks of are not there. 
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Daemon. It shall be so. 

Gripes. Then here it is. 

Dcemon. And now you girls listen ! 

Is this the box you said contained the chest ? 

Palcestra. It is. 

Gripes. Good God, I am undone, undone! 

Before she saw it clearly, she declared 
That it was hers. 

Palcestra. I'll make it clear to you: 

A wooden chest there should be in that trunk : 
I'll tell you what is in it, in detail, 
Without your showing it : if I speak false, 
Then I have spoke in vain, and you shall have 
Whatever it contains : but if the truth 
Then let the things, I pray you, be returned. 

Daemon. Well said, you only ask for what is just. 

Trachal. I think so, too, 

Gripes. But if she be a witch 

Or sorceress, and say what is therein 
Ought she to have it? 

Daemon. Unless she speaks the truth 

She shall not : we will have no sorcery here : 
So open the box, that I may know the truth. 

Palaestra. So there ! 'tis open. 

Gripes. Ah, I see the chest. 

Dcem,on. Is this it? 

Palcestra. Yes, it is. Oh, parents dear ! 

Here in this little space I hold you fast : 
Here is my wealth, and all the hope I have 
Of knowing you again. 

Gripes (aside). Then sure the Gods 

Should visit you with ill for having enclosed 
Your parents in such narrow space as this. 
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Dcemon. And, Gripes, come here : your business is at 
stake : 

Now, girl, say out, what is inside the box 

And what their appearance ? If you mistake 

Ever so little it will not avail 

However much of truth you after tell. 
Gripes. That is well said and just. 
Trachal. But you have nought 

To do with justice: it is not for you. 
DcBtnon. Speak, girl, and Gripes, do you be silent now. 
Palcestra. Ah ! there are toys ! 
Daemon. I see them. 

Gripes. I am worsted 

At the first encounter. Please don't show 
them yet. 
Daemon. Now of what kind? pray tell us in detail. 
Palcestra. A little sword of gold, with letters on it. 
Daemxyn. What are the letters? 
Palcestra. My father's name. 

And on the other side a two-edged hatchet 

Also of gold, and lettered: 'tis the name 

Of my dear mother on it: 
Daemon. Stay, what is 

Your father's name upon the sword? 
Palcestra. Dsemones. 

Doem,on. Ye Gods, what hopes I have ! 
Gripes. But where are mine? 

Dcemon. Go on, I do beseech you. 
Gripes. Not too fast 

Or else be damned. 
Dcemon. Tell me your mother's name. 

PalcBstra.'Tis Dsedalis. 

Dcemon. The Gods they wish me well. 
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Gripes. But ill to me. 

Dcemon, Gripes, this must be my daughter. 

Chripes. And all at my expense. May the Gods destroy 
you, 

Who saw me with your eyes, and me as well, 

Wretch, that I did not look a hundred times 

To see that none was watching when I drew 

My net from out the sea. 
Palcestra. And then there is 

A little silver sickle, and two hands 

Together fastened, and a little pig. 
Gripes. May you be hanged, your pigs and piglings 

too. 
Palcestra, And then there is the stud my father gave 

Me on my birthday. 
DcBmon. So it is, indeed. 

I must embrace her. Hail! my daughter 
dear, 

I am the father who has brought you up. 

I am Dsemones : Dsedalis is here. 

Thy mother, too. 
Palcestra. All hail, my father dear, 

I never hoped to see ! 
Daemon. I do embrace you. 

Trachal. How pleasant 'tis to see your piety 

Rewarded thus. 
Dcemon. Trachalio, take this box, 

And bear it to the house. 
Trachal. (taking the wallet). Gripes' little plunder! 

Gripes, things have not gone merrily with you. 
Dcemon. And come, my daughter : to your mother 
come, 

Who may more fully of these things enquire 
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And knows the marks which she has seen so 
oft. 

Trachal. Let us all go within : these things they are 
Of interest to us all. 

Palaestra. And, Ampelisca, 

Come thou as well. 

Ampelis. I do rejoice with thee 

At thy good luck. 

Gripes. Am I the wretch who found 

That box to-day, and did not bury it 
In some unknown and solitary spot ; 
I thought that this would prove a stormy gift, 
Since 'twas amid the storms it came to me : 
I take it there's both gold and silver in it: 
What better can I do than hang myself, 
At least till this anxiety is gone. 

Scene V. 

(Dcemones alone.) 

Dcemon. Ye Gods immortal, who more blest than I, 
Who now so unexpectedly have found 
My daughter? is it not made clear enough 
That when the Gods would visit men with 

good, 
Their blessings are bestowed on piety? 
And I who had no hope, nor thought it 

possible. 
To-day have found the daughter that I lost. 
And wiU bestow her on some young well-born 
Athenian, and my countryman as well. 
I have already summoned him to come. 
And bid his servant fetch him : and I wonder 
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He's not already issued from this house. 
I will go to the door : what do I see ? 
My wife is hanging on my daughter's neck: 
This sort of thing's a little overdone. 

Scene VI. 
{Dcemones and Trachalio.) 

DcBtnon. A little respite to your kissing, wife, 

Would be in place : and do you now prepare 
That I may offer to the household Gods, 
Who so have blessed our house : we have fat 

lambs, 
And pigs : but, women, why do you delay 
To bring Trachalio ? but, I see he comes. 

Trachal. I will find out my master's whereabouts, 
And bring him here with me. 

Daemon. Say what has chanced. 

And bid him leave his other business, 
And come to me. 

Trachal. Most certainly I will. 

Dcemon. And tell him I will give my daughter dear 
To be his wife. 

Trachal. I will. 

Dcemon. And that I knew 

His father, and was his compatriot. 

Trachal. I will. 

Dcemon. But quickly. 

Trachal Yes. 

Daamon. And so arrange 

That supper may be ready. 

Trachal. Yes. 

Dcemon. 'Tis always yes! 
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Trachal. But do you know what I require of you ? 

What you did one day promise me, my 
freedom. 
Damon. Yes. 
Trachal. Ask of Plesidippus that he will 

Now set me free. 
Dcemon. Yes. 

Trachal. Let your daughter ask : 

Her prayers will tell. 
Dcemon. Yes. 

Trachal. And give me to wife 

When I have got my freedom, Ampelisca. 
Dcem,on. Yes. 

Trachal. And some benefit confer on me. 

Dcemon. Yes. 

Trachal. It is always yes. 

DcBmon. The same to you ! 

But hurry to the city and return. 
Trachal. Yes, I'll be here. Do you prepare the rest. 
Dcem.on. May Hercules confound him for his coolness: 

He filled my ears so with his ' Yes ' and ' Yes.' 

Scene VII. 

Dcemones and Gripes. 

Gripes. How soon, Dsemones, can I have a word 

With you? 
Dcem,on. What is it, Gripes? 

Gripes. About that trunk. 

If you have sense, 'tis well: you'll keep the 

spoil. 
Which the good Gods have sent. 
Dcemon. Think you is't fair 
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To say that that which is another man's 
Is mine? 

Gripes, But still, I found it in the sea. 

Dcemon. So much the better 'tis for him who lost it: 
It does not make the trunk your property. 

Gripes. Your honesty it is that makes you poor. 

Dcemon. Ah, Gripes, within the life of man, what 
snares 
Are found, and by what cunning tricks 
Are they deceived, tricks ever baited vrith 
Some tempting morsel, which, if he should take 
Too greedily, he is straightway entrapped 
By his ovni greediness. While he who walks 
With caution and with care, enjoys the goods 
Which he has fairly won. It seems to me 
This prize that we have won will bring more 

gain, 
A larger dowry than it's brought us now, 
If we return it. How can I conceal 
That what was brought to me, belongs 

another ? 
That's not Daemones' way : a wise man shoxild 
Be very cautious not to be involved 
In any wrongs his servants may commit : 
I've had enough of gain, I want no more. 

Gripes. I've often seen comedians talk like this. 

Wise swelling words, and be applauded too 
For high-flown sentiments, but when they 

went 
Each to his own home, no one followed them, 
Or did what they advised. 

Daemon. Don't trouble me. 

Go in : restrain your words, you shall not have 
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A single thing, so don't distress yourself. 

Gripes. 1 pray the Gods whate'er is in that trunk, 
Or gold or silver, may to ashes come. 

Doemon. This is the reason why we have bad slaves. 
For if a man decide to join his slave, 
And both commit a theft, because he thought 
Some gain would come, he is himself a prey 
To all that follows, and becomes involved. 
Now I will in, and offer sacrifice : 
Then bid our supper to be cooked forthwith. 



Pleaidip. 



Trachal. 
Plesidip. 
Trachal. 
Plesidip. 
Trachal. 
Plesidip. 

Trachal. 
Plesidip. 

Trachal. 
Plesidip. 
Trachal. 
Plesidip. 
Trachal. 



Scene VIII. 

{Plesidippus and Trachalio.) 

My very soul, my dear Trachalio, 
Freedman and patron, aye, and father too, 
Pray tell me all the tale again. Is't true 
Palaestra's found her father and her mother? 
She has. 

And is my countrywoman too? 
I think so, surely. 

And will marry me? 
I have suspicions that she wilL 

D'ye think 
That my betrothal will take place to-day? 
I think so. 

And may I congratulate 
Her father that he's found her? 

Certainly. 
What, and her mother too? 

I think so, sir. 
How much you think. 

Whate'er you ask I think. 
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Plesidip. And what's your thinking worth? 

Trachal. Still, sir, I think. 

Plesidip. Say something straight, and don't be always 

thinking. 
Trachal. I will. 

Plesidip. What if I run to them? 

Trachal. 'Tis well. 

Plesidip. Or go more quietly? 
Trachal. 'Tis well again 

Plesidip, Shall I salute the lady? 
Trachal. So I think. 

Plesidip. Her father too? 
Trachal. 'Twere well, I think, 

Plesidip. And then 

The mother? 
Trachal. So I think. 

Plesidip, And then what next? 

Shall I embrace the father? 
Trachal. No, not that. 

Plesidip. Nor yet the mother? 
Trachal. No. 

Plesidip. Nor yet the girl? 

Trachal. 1 do not think so. 
Plesidip. Why, hang the fellow, he has changed his tone: 

And does not think the very things I want. 
Trachal. You are a little mad: but follow me. 
Plesidip. Lead me, my patron, wheresoe'er it be. 
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ACT V. 

Scene I. 

(Enter Labrax.) 

Lahrax. What man is more unlucky than myself? 
I, whom this Plesidippus has accused 
Before the board, and they have judgment 

given, 
And say Palaestra is not mine : woe's me ! 
For rascals such as I seem bom for sport, 
And when disaster comes, men all rejoice. 
But still that other girl within the temple, 
Her I at least will take, the sole remains 
Of all the property that once was mine. 



Scene II. 

{Enter Gfripes.) 

Gripes. Never this night will you see Gripes alive 

Unless he has the trunk. 
Labrax I feel quite ill 

(aside). When any names the trunk : as one might 
strike 
Me with a pole. 
Gripes. That rascal is made free, 

While I who fished, and caught a trunk have 
nought. 
Labrax. Ye Gods, this man's discourse compels my 
listening. 
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Crripea. 



Lahrax. 



I'll write a notice a full cubit long : 
' If any's lost a trunk with gold and silver, 
Apply to Gripes.' You shall not take it hence. 
Sure, this man knows who has that trunk of 

mine : 
I must approach him. Help me, sir, I pray. 
Chripes {to his master). Why call you me within? for I 
prefer 
To clean this spit before the door: for sure 
Of rust it's made, not iron: the more I clean 
The redder and the slighter it becomes : 
It dies away like flowers in the spring : 
'Twas surely born then. 

Hail to you, good sir ! 
May the Gods bless your unshorn pate ! 

What do you? 
I clean a spit. 

And how are you yourself? 
Are you a medico, I pray? 

Pray add 
Another letter. 

You're a mendicant ? 
You've hit it now. 

He looks the part full well. 
What is the matter? 

Why, this very night 
I was washed out at sea: my ship was 

wrecked 
And I lost aU I had. 

What did you lose? 
A trunk containing gold and silver much. 
Do you remember what there was therein? 
What matters, since it's lost? 
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Lahrax. 

Crripes. 

Lahrax. 

Gripes. 

Lahrax. 



Crripes. 
Lahrax. 
Gripes. 
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Gripes. Well, if 'tis no use, 

Let's talk of sometliing else. But if I know 
The man who found it ? I would know some 

marks 
To recognise it. 

Ldbrax. It contained, I think. 

Eight hundred golden coins within a purse: 
A hundred Philips in a bag beside. 

Gripes. A splendid booty! large wiU be my gain. 

There are Gods after all, who watch for us : 
I shall be well endowed. The trunk is his. 
Now tell me the other things. 

Labrax. There was a bag 

Which did contain of silver fully told 
A talent : then a drinking cup, a jug, 
A tankard : then a ladle and a spoon. 

Gripes. My word, what wealth you had ! 

Labrax. Ah, yes, but still 

Most miserable it is to've had and lost. 

Gripes. What would you give to one who would 
enquire 
And tell you where they are. Quick, say at 
once ! 

Labrax. Three hundred pence. 

Gripes. Why, that is but a trifle. 

Labrax. Four hundred then. 

Gripes. A petty dirty nothing! 

Labrax. Five hundred. 

Gripes. But an empty nut. 

Labrax. Say six! 

Gripes. You deal in little mites. 

Labrax. Seven hundred then. 

Gripes. You are a cool one, you are, to talk thus! 
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LabrasK. A thousand, then, I'll give. 

Gripes. You're in a dream. 

Labrax. But not a penny more, so go. 

Gripes. But hear : 

When I am gone I shan't be here, you see. 
Labrax. D'ye want a hundred more. 
Gripes. You are asleep. 

Labrax. Then how much do you want? 
Gripes. To save you trouble, 

A talent : not a penny less I take : 

Say yes or no! 
Labrax. I see what must be, must. 

Then take your talent. 
Gripes. Come this way, I wish 

Venus to witness this, 
Labrax. That as you wiU. 

Gripes. Then lay your hand upon this altar here. 
Labrax. I do. 

Gripes. And swear by Venus. 

Labrax. What do I swear? 

Gripes. What I shall bid you. 
Labrax. Do you lead the way. 

I've oaths enough at home, I need not borrow. 
Gripes. Now touch the altar. 
Labrax. I am doing so. 

Gripes. Swear you wiU give the money on that day 

When you obtain your trunk. 
Labrax. So be it done. 

Gripes. O Venus of Cyrene, I call you . . . 
Labrax. O Venus of Cyrene, I call you . . . 
Gripes. To witness if that trunk I lost at sea . . . 
Labrax. To witness if that trunk I lost at sea . . . 
Gripes. I find with gold and silver undisturbed . . . 
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Labrax. I find with gold and silver undisturbed . . . 
Crripes. And safe delivered to my hands again . . . 
Labrax. And safe delivered to my hands again . . . 
Gripes. I'll give to Gripes (repeat and touch me now) . . . 
Labrax. I'll give to Gripes, Venus, oh ! hear me now . . . 
Gripes. A talent full of silver measured out . . . 
Labrax. A talent full of silver measured out. 
Gripes. And if you fail me, say that Venus may 

Destroy you soul and body in your business. 

And while you swear take hold of this with me. 
Labrax. And if I fail at all, may Venus, whom 

I worship, straight destroy all men like me. 
Gripes. And may that happen though you do not 
swear. 

Wait here, I'll ask the old man to come out, 

And w^hen you see him ask him for your tinink. 
Labrax. And, if he so restore my trunk to me, 

I'll not give this man ev'n a penny piece. 

My tongue still swears what I may think is 
best.9 

But mum's the word: he brings the old man 
out. 



Scene III. 

(Enter Dcemones.) 

Crripes. Now f oUow here ! Where is that man ? Ah, 
you. 
He has the trunk. 
Daemon. I have it, I confess: 

And if 'tis yours, pray take it. All is safe 
And as you left it. Take it if 'tis yours. 
Labrax. Ye Gods, 'tis mine : now welcome, little trunk. 
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DcBmon. Is't yours? 

Labrax. Why, even if 'twere Jove's 'tis mine. 

DcBmon. Yes, all is there except one little box 

Of toys, by the aid of which I found my 
daughter. 
Labraoc. Who ? 
Dcemon. She who was Palaestra, and your own, 

And who has now been found to be my 
daughter. 
Labrax. It has been most lucky: and I do rejoice 

At such a fortunate event to you. 
Dcemon. That's easily said: but I do not believe you. 
Labrax. That you may know 'tis true I will not ask 

A penny for her: I give her to you. 
Daemon. A kindly act. 

Labrax. And you have done the same. 

Gripes. Hi ! have you got the trunk ? 
Labrax. I have indeed, 

Gfripes. Then haste. 
Labrax, What should I haste? 

Gripes. Give me the gold. 

Labrax. Ill neither give, nor do I owe you aught. 
Gripes. What's this proceeding? Don't you owe me it? 
Labrax. I don't, indeed. 

Gripes. Did you not swear you did? 

Labrax. I swore, and if you like will swear again. 

Oaths are for goods to be received, not lost. 
Gripes. Give me that talent, you most perjured rascal ! 
Dcemon. What is this talent. Gripes, you ask of him? 
Gripes. The talent that he swore to give to me. 
Labrax. I chose to swear. Are you the Great Mogul, 

To sit in judgment on me? 
Dcemon. Why did he 
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This money promise? 
Gripes. Well, if I restored 

The trunk to his possession, then he swore 

A talent full, of silver, he would give. 
Labrax. Come then before a judge, that I may prove 

That you hare played a sorry trick on me, 

Or else I am not twenty-five years old. 
Grifes. Come before him.* 

Labrax. No, we must have another. 

Dcemon. I will not suffer you to take the trunk 

Until I've heard the case. Did'st promise him ? 
Labrax. I did. 
Daemon. Then what you promised to my slave, is mine : 

Think not to use your rascal dodges here. 

You cannot. 
Gripes. I suppose you thought you'd got 

A man whom you could cheat. Give me the 
money 

And I will give it him to set me free. 
Daemon. Since I have been so kind, and by my care 

You have your goods. 
Gripes. You mean my care, not yours. 

Dcemon. Be quiet, fool ! 'Tis fitting you return 

Kindness for kindness, as I well deserve. 
Labrax. You speak on my side? 
DcBm,on. 'Twould be strange, indeed. 

Were I to help your cause to my own loss. 
Gripes. I'm saved: the rascal wavers: freedom's sure. 
Dcemon. He found the trunk: it is my property. 

I kept it for you and the money too. 
Labrax. I thank you for it, and there's now no cause 



* Dsemones. 
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Gripes. 

DcBvion. 

Gripes. 



Dcemon. 
Gripes. 

DcBtnon. 

Labrax. 
Gripes. 

Daemon. 

Labrax. 
Dcemon. 
Labrax. 
Dcemon. 
Labrax. 
Dcemon. 



Labrax. 
Dcemon. 



Labrax. 
Gripes. 



You should not have the talent I promised 

him. 
Then give it quickly to me, if you're wise. 
Won't you be quiet? 

You seem to take my part, 
But you it is who gain. You shall not baulk 
Me here, although I lost my prey before. 
I'll beat you, if you add another word. 
Then kill me if you like : I'll not be still 
Unless I get my talent. 

AU goes well. 
Be quiet. Come here, aside. 

Why, then, I will. 
Let all be aboveboard. No murmuring. 
No whispering here. 

Tell me what price you paid 
For Ampalisca? 

Sure, a hundred pounds. 
Now, shall I make a fair proposal to you? 
Please do. 

I will divide this talent 'tween us. 
A fair proposal. 

I will give one half 
To free the other girl. To this man give 
The other. 

By all means. 

And for that sum 
I will give Gripes his freedom, through whose 

help 
You have your trunk, and I my daughter 

found. 
'Tis well, I thank you much. 

When do I get 
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The money? 

Daemon. All is over : I have got it. 

Gripes. I don't like that. 

Daemon. There's nothing here for youi 

So don't expect it. Relieve him from his oath. 

Gripes. I am undone: as well go hang myself. 
And never, surely, now that I am free. 
From this day forward shall you cozen me. 

Daemon. Labrax, dine here to-night. 

Lahrcuc. Most willingly. 

DcBm,on. Then follow me. Spectators, I'd invite 
You all, if I had anything to eat, 
And you were not engaged to dine at home,*" 
Or else had promised you would dine else- 
where. 
Come all to sup with me another day 
If sixteen years of age. You (to Labrax and 
Gripes) come to-night. 
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Notes to ' The Tempest ' 

1. Compare Milton, Comua, v. i. 

' Before the starry threshold of Jove's couch 
My mansion is ... ' 

2. We are reminded of Ps. Ivi. 8. • Are not these things 
noted in thy book ? ' The idea of the subsequent lines finds 
an echo in a fragment of Menander which I translate : 

' If any, Pamphihis, by sacrifice 
Of bulls or goats, or other suchlike things. 
Or gold or purple robes, or ivory rare. 
Or richest gems, should think to render God 
Propitious to him : then he greatly errs 
And folly fills his miiid : for he must be 
An honest man, and clean in all his ways, 
He must not rob, or cheat for sake of gain ; 
Nay, Pamphilus, thou must not turn thine eye, 
To covet ev'n a needleful of thread : 
For God is near, still seeing all you do.' 

3. A Greek poet from whom Plautus borrowed the idea of 
the play. 

4. The Tempest was written during the second Punic war. 

5. The Alcmena was one of the lost plays of Euripides. 
Plautus may have borrowed from it the account of the storm 
in the fifth act of the Amphitryon, cf. Classical Revieio, 
March, 1914. 

6. The Greeks before they set out on a journey offered 
a sacrifice to Hercules, and what was not eaten they burned. 

7. Cf. Shakespeare, Tempest, iii. 1 : 

' This my mean task would be 
As heavy to me, as 'tis odious : but 
The mistress whom I serve, quickens what's dead 
And makes my labours pleasures.' 
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8. Stratonicus was treasurer to King Philip of Macedon 
and Alexander the Great, and travelled all over Greece. 

9. Cf. i\ •jKiaaa A/«i/iox' n li 0pi)»' dvii/ioroj. Euripides, Hippo- 
lytus, V. 612. 

10. A usual joke. Cf. the EcclesiasuzcB of Aristophanes, 
where the servant is told 

' To leave out none, nor old, nor young, nor child. 
But freely to invite to the feast that waits 
For all of them at home when they return.' 
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PERSONS. 

Jupiter — disguised as Amphitryon. 

Mercury — disguised as Sosia. 

Amphitryon — general of the Thebans. 

Blbpharo — the pilot. 

Sosia — servant to Amphitryon, 

Alcmena — wife to Amphitryon. 

Bromia 1 

Y her attendants. 
Thessala J 

Scene — Thebes. 



INTRODUCTION 

' I ""HE story of Amphitryon and Alemena was a 
-*- favourite one : Sophocles and Euripides both 
used it, but nothing but fragments of their plays 
survive. In Plautus' treatment of it, we do not 
therefore know how far he was original, and how 
much he borrowed from his predecessors. It is 
held to have more of a Roman atmosphere than 
any of his other works : Alemena is a fine con- 
ception of a Roman matron, while her husband's 
conduct towards her is dignified and tender. At 
the opening they are living at Thebes, which it 
has been pointed out Plautus treats as a town on 
the sea-shore — a circumstance which probably tends 
to show that the play was not borrowed from a 
Greek source. Amphitryon has been sent by 
Creon, king of Thebes, on an expedition against 
the revolted Teleboans. In his absence Jupiter 
becomes enamoured of Alemena, and takes the 
guise of Amphitryon, while Mercury appears in the 
form and dress of his servant Sosia. Jupiter visits 
the general's wife — the night being lengthened for 
the purpose— and tells her how he has defeated the 
enemy, slain their king, and received as a prize the 
golden cup he used, which he presents to her. But 
the true Amphitryon now arrives, and sends Sosia 
to announce his coming. Sosia finds Mercury, dis- 
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guised as himself, guarding the house, and, pre- 
vented from entering, returns to tell his master. 
Amphitryon then goes himself, much to the amaze- 
ment of his wife, who insists that he had only just 
left her. Her story convinces him that she has 
been unfaithful. In the end the questioni whether 
she has been so or not, is referred to Blepharo, the 
pilot of the ship ; and he is obliged to admit that he 
is unable to decide which is the true Amphitryon. 
The latter is almost driven mad by the strange 
Buccession of incidents, when a terrible thunder- 
storm takes place, in the midst of which Bromia, 
Alcmena's maid, comes out, and announces the 
miraculous dehvery of Alcmena of twins, one of 
whom is the son of Amphitryon, the other is 
Hercules, the son of Jupiter. The latter now comes 
forward and explains everything, and Amphitryon 
is appeased. Moliere's adaptation of this play is 
sometimes held to have had a reference to the 
relations between Louis XIV. and Madame de 
Montespan. But in it Amphitryon was not 
altogether satisfied : its last words are : 

'Sur telles affaires toujours, 
Le meilleur est de ne rien dire.' 
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Prologue by Mercury {disguised as Sosia). 

AS you in all your merchandisings Avish, 
Whether you buy or sell, that I should help 
And render aid in everything you do, 
And see that all your businesses and plans 
Should turn out \vell, whether they be at home 
Or else abroad, and bless you with a rich 
And full reward in all you are engaged, 
Or will engage in, still to you and yours 
Bring tidings of success, and still report 
Of all that may be for your common good : 
For you already know the Gods have given 
And granted me a preference as to news 
And trade i : and, as you wish, I still should try 
To bless, and bring to you perpetual gain : 
Listen in silence to this comedy. 
As fair, impartial arbiters should do. 
Now I will tell, at whose command I come. 
And wherefore, and will give my name as well. 
Jove is my master : Mercury my name : 
He sent me here as his ambassador : 
Although he knew his word would be for you 
As good as a command, and that you fear 
And reverence his name, as well you should: 
But still he bid me now to come to you, 
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Bntreatingly, with kind and gentle words. 
For sure this Jove as much as any one 
Of you, dreads ill mischance : born as he is 
Like you of mortal mother, mortal sire, 
'Tis nothing strange, if he fears for himself. 
And I too, I who am the son of Jove 
Infected am with this same dread of ill. 
Therefore with kindly feeling 'tis I come 
And bring the same to you: from you I ask 
But what is just and feasible : as one 
Who justice does, justice he asks from you. 
To ask unfairness from the fair were wrong : 
And to ask fair play from the unfair were but 
To lose one's time : they know not what is right 
Nor try to do it. Now attend to me. 
You ought to wish the same as us : for we, 
I and my father, have deserved well 
Of you and of your State. Why needs recall 
How I in plays have seen the other Gods, 
Neptune and Virtue, Victory and Mars, 
Aye, and Bellona, tell the good that they 
Have done to you, while of that very good 
My Sire, who reigns in Heaven, was architect. 
But sure, it never was. my Father's way 
To throw the good he's done in people's teeth : 
He thinks you're grateful for his services : 
And ne'er regrets what he has done for you. 
Now first I'll tell you what I come to say: 
And then explain the plot, which underlies 
This tragedy: but why contract your brows, 
When I say tragedy: you know I'm God 
And soon can change it: if you like I'll make 
These seKsame verses be a comedy. 
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Shall I or not? but sure T'«tm'"a fool, 
Being God, and yet not kncJHving what you wish. 
Ah, yes ; I know your mind : and I will make it 
A tragi-comedy : for it is not right 
To make a play where kings and Goda do speak 
All comedy. But since a slave takes part 
I'll make it for you tragi-comedy. 
Now Jupiter desires I ask of you 
That the detectives look the seats all through. 
And if they find there men who are suborned 
To clap the actors, that they take their cloaks 
To be security to meet the charge. 
And so those actors who have sought to arrange, 
Whether by letter written, or themselves, 
Or intermediaries, to have the palm, 
Or that the magistrates should act unfairly. 
Then Jove has granted that the law apply 
The same as if they had conspired to get 
An office for themselves, or some one else. 
You victors, he has said, must fairly win, 
And not by canvassing and treachery. 
Why should not that be law to actors too 
As is to greatest men: by merit we 
Should seek to win, and not by hired applause. 
Virtue's its own reward to well-doers. 
If those who are in power act fairly by them. 
And he has further given a command, 
That there shall be detectives, who shall see 
If any actor has arranged for men 
To applaud himself, or to prevent some other 
Receiving his applause, that they shall flay 
His dress and hide in pieces with a scourge. 
I would not ye should wonder that Jove cares 
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For the actor's welfare : he'll be one himself. 

Why be amazed, as though 'twere something new 

For Jove to turn an actor? Even last year 

When the actors did invoke him on the stage 

He came and helped himself: in tragedy 

He certainly appears. And so to-day 

He'll act in this and I will do the same. 

And now attend: I will relate the plot. 

This city's Thebes: and in that house there 

dwells 
Amphitryon, of Argive blood, and bom 
At Argos: he is wedded to a wife, 
Alcmena, daughter of Electryon. 
He was the leader of the army when 
The Thebans and the Teleboans fought. 
But ere he joined the army in the field. 
He left Alcmena pregnant : now you know, 
I think, by this time that my father is 
In these same matters somewhat free, and when 
The fancy takes him, loves with all his strength : 
Thus he began to love Alcmena, and 
Borrowed her as it were, all unbeknown. 
And left her pregnant too. So as you see 
Alcmena has a double progeny. 
My father now is in the house with her: 
And for that reason this night has been made 
Longer than usual, that he may take 
His pleasure with her as he will. And then 
He has disguised himself, so that he's like 
Amphitryon. And do not wonder at 
This dress of mine, and that I've come to-day 
In likeness of a slave: believe me 'tis 
A novel rendering of an ancient theme : 
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And therefore I come dressed in novel garb. 
My father is within : in likeness of 
Amphitryon : all the servants think 'tis he : 
So clever is he to transform himself, 
Just as he chooses. I have taken the form 
Of Sosia, who went with him to the war. 
In this way I can serve my father : and 
The servants do not ask me who I am, 
When thus they see me passing to and fro. 
For when they think I am their fellow-slave 
No one will ask my name, or why I came. 
My father now within enjoys himself 
Just as he wUl, with her he loveth most: 
He tells her what has happened at the war: 
She thinks it is her husband. So he tells 
What forces of the foe he's put to rout, 
What costly gifts he has received from them. 
The things thus given to Amphitryon 
We carried ofip : an easy task for him 
Who can do as he likes. But now to-day 
Amphitryon will return, and he whose form 
I've taken as a slave : and that you may 
Distinguish 'tween us I wiU wear a plume 
Upon my hat : while with the same intent 
My father wears a tassel under his : 
Amphitryon will not have one : but these marks 
No one will see, but only you alone. 
But see, here's Sosia, Amphitryon's slave. 
Fresh from the port, his lantern in his hand. 
I'U keep him from the house— and see he's there. 
'TwiU be worth while, I think, to the spectators 

here 
As actors to see Jove and Mercury appear. 
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ACT I. 

Scene I. 
(Enter Sosia and Mercury before Amphitryon's house.) 

Sosia (advancing with lantern). Is there a bolder or 

more valiant man 
Than I, who know the habits of our youth, 
Yet walk abroad by night and all alone? 
. And what if the night-watchmen in their 

rounds 
Put me in quod, and from the prisons cell 
To-morrow^ I was handed over to 
The whipping-post, no one to take my part, 
And no help from my master: none to think 
Me worthy : eight '^ strong fellows then would 

flay 
My back as 'twere an anvil : such would be 
The public welcome that I should receive. 
On thus returning from a foreign shore. 
My master's haste has this to answer for. 
Who for no purpose forces me by night 
To leave the harbour : was it not as well 
To let me go by day : hard, hard, it is 
To serve a wealthy man : and this is why 
A rich man's slave more miserable is : 
By night and day enough and more to do. 
And sonaething still which must be said or 

done 
To rob you of your rest : your lord himself 
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Boiling in wealth, and all unused to toil, 
Thinks everything that comes into his head 
Can easily be done : he thinks it fair, 
And never reckons what the cost may be, 
Nor thinks if what he wants be just or no. 
We then have much to suffer, we poor slaves : 
The burden must be borne whate'er the toil. 

Mercury. I have more reason to complain to-day: 
For I was free, his father was a slave: 
And yet this fellow, who was born a slave. 
Thinks he may grumble. I a slave in name 
Have just as much to suffer. 

Soaia. Now it comes 

Into my head to pay my grateful thanks 
On landing, to the Gods for what they've done: 
For, if they treated me as I deserve. 
They'd send some fellow who would smash 

my face, 
Because for all the good that they have done, 
I ne'er have thanked them. 

Mercury. Well, this fellow does 

What is not common : his deserts he knows. 

Sosia. What I, nor any ever thought would happen. 
That we should reach our homes all safe and 

sound. 
Has come to pass : we are the conquerors. 
The enemy have lost: our legions come: 
The war's all over: what a war it was. 
With hosts of slain : the town, which bitter 

trouble 
Has wrought the Theban people, is destroyed 
Under Amphitryon's happy leadership. 
With booty rich, and land, and great renown, 
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He has repaid his soldiers: and secured 
The crown to Creon: from the harbour he 
Sent me straight home to tell his wife the news, 
How under him as guide the State has fared. 
And I must think how best to tell it her. 
If I tell hes, I'm doing as I'm wont: 
For when they fought the most, I furthest fled : 
Yet still I must pretend that I was there, 
And tell what I have heard : yet in what words. 
And how I am to tell it, I must think. 
I'll begin thus: When first we did arrive. 
First touched the land, Amphitryon did choose 
His leaders out, and sent them to the foe, 
To announce his terms : if they, without 

being forced, 
Their booty and its captors would restore, 
If they returned what they had carried off, 
He would withdraw his army home again, 
The Argives would have the land, and peace 

be theirs. 
But if they're otherwise disposed, nor grant 
What he demands, then he with all his force 
Will straight besiege their town. And when 

they heard 
From those whom thus Amphitryon had sent 
What were his terms, these proud and mighty 

men, 
Strong in their valour, and their sense of 

power. 
Fiercely attack our envoys : say that they 
Can well defend themselves and theirs in war : 
And that the army must at once withdraw. 
And when our envoys told Amphitryon 
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What had been said, he leads his army out ; 
The Teleboans in their turn come forth, 
And range their legions, clad in armour bright. 
Then was there marshalling on either side: 
Leaders and regiments each set in their place. 
We in our wonted fashion, they in theirs. 
Then comes a leader out on either side : 
They hold a parley there, and then agree 
Whichever loses in the fight, should give 
His land and city, hearths and altars up: 
That done, the trumpets sound on either side : 
The earth responsive rings, the armies shout, 
The leaders, both on this side and on that, 
Make prayer to Jove, and call upon their 

troops : 
Each soldier to his utmost strength and power 
Strikes with his sword: the lances splinter 

then, 
And heaven rings with mingled shouts of men. 
The breath of men, the panting of the steeds, 
Rises in clouds: the while on every side 
Stricken with wounds they fall : at length our 

troops 
Prove themselves better: we have conquered 

them: 
On every side they fall: our men rush on: 
Yet no one turns to flight, and no one leaves 
The place appointed to him : rather they 
Would lose their lives than stir from where 

they stand. 
So each lies where he stood, and keeps his 

rank. 
This when Amphitryon, my master, saw, 
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He straightway bids his cavalry to charge 
On the right wing: immediately they go, 
And fall with shouts and clamour on the foe. 
StiU urging onwards, while beneath their feet 
They tread and trample on the impious men. 

Mercury. So far at least this man's said nothing wrong : 
For I was there, when this great fight was 

fought, 
I and my father too. 

Sosia. At last they take 

To flight : this gives fresh courage to our men. 
And as they fly their backs are filled with 

darts. 
With his own hand Amphitryon slew their 

king. 
And so the fight went on from mom till eve. 
I know it was so, for I went undined. 
Night stayed the battle by its coming on. 
On the day after, to our camp there came 
Their princes all in tears, Tvith clasped hands. 
Beseeching us to pardon their offence. 
And promising to give themselves, their 

children, 
Their city, all things human and divine, 
Into the keeping of the Theban people. 
And then was given to Amphitryon 
In token of his valour, the gold cup 
Which Pterela had used. This will I tell 
My mistress. Now, as bidden by my master, 
I will go home and do as he has said. 

Mercury. Ah, he is coming ! but I'll go before him : 

Nor shall this man approach this house to-day. 
Since I am masquerading in his form 
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'Tis certain I can cheat him : and, besides, 
If I have ta'en his form I also take 
His manner and his actions: I must be 
A rascal, sly, astute: with his own arms 
Of roguery I'll keep him from the house. 
But what is that? he's gazing at the sky: 
I will observe him. 
Sosia. If there's anything 

One may believe or know, I am quite sure 
The God of night has drunk too much to- 
night : 
For neither Charles's Wain moves in the sky, 
Nor does the Moon, who is just where she 

rose: 
Nor do Orion, Venus, or the Pleiads set: 
The constellations keep their stated posts: 
And night no longer gives place to the day. 
Mercury. Proceed, Night, as you have begun: obey 

My Sire's command : great favour you have 

done, 
And great will be the reward you shall receive. 
Sosia. I never saw a longer night than this. 

Save that when I was scourged and hung by 

the heels : 
And this I think is longer ev'n than that. 
The Sun 'twould seem is sleeping, and has 

drunk 
Too much : 'tis strange, if he's not been too free 
At dinner-time. 
Mercury. And say you so, you wretch? 

D'ye think the Gods are somewhat like 

yourself ? 
I'll hold you to account for what you say: 
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Come here, you rascal : youll not find it 
pleasant. 
Sosia. Where's that vile herd that cannot sleep 
alone ? 

This night will bring some gain to those 
they hire. 
Mercury. Then if this fellow's right my father has 

Been wise to stay within Alcmena's bed, 

Following his own sweet will. 
Sosia. And now I'll go 

And tell Alcmena as my master bade. 

But who's this man I see before the house? 

I do not like it. 
Mercury. There is not, I'm sure, 

A greater coward than he. 
Sosia. It seems to me 

This man intends perhaps to steal my cloak. 
Mercury. He's in a fright : I'll cheat him. 
Sosia. I'm undone. 

My teeth all chatter: this man surely will 

Receive me in a most pugnacious way. 

Yet he has pity : and because my master 

Has made me stay up all the night out here 

His fist will lull me into sleep again. 

I am quite ruined : see how strong is he ! 
Mercury. I'll speak out clearly : he'll hear what I say : 

And so will be the more afraid : now, fists. 

Bestir yourselves : for long you've had no food : 

'Tis ages since you sent four men to rest 

And stole their clothes. 
Sosia. I'm terribly afraid 

He'll change my name, and make of me the 
fifth, 
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And Quintus in the future I'll be called. 

Four men already he has sent to rest, 

I fear that I shall to their number add. 
Mercury. Ha ! there ! I'm ready for him. 
Sosia. He's prepared. 

He's making haste. 
Mercury. He shan't escape a beating. 

Sosia. Who shan't? 

Mercury. Whoever comes here eats my fists. 

Sosia. I do not eat at night: and I have dined: 

Pray give your supper unto those who starve. 
Mercury. This is a weighty fist. 
Sosia. I am undone. 

He weighs his fist. 
Mercury. What if I stroke him gently 

That he may sleep. 
Sosia. You've hit upon the thing ; 

For three long nights I have been watching 
now. 
Mercury. But this won't do ! My fist, you must not 
learn 

To strike him feebly. Whom you even graze. 

Must have himself all changed, and take again 

Another form. 
Sosia. That man will touch me up 

And make my face quite different. 
Mercury. If you hit 

Him fair and square I'm sorry for his bones. 
Sosia. Strange if he does not bone me like an eel. 

Away with one who bones his fellow-men ! 

I'm done for, if he sees me. 
Mercury. There's a smell, 

I think, of man— which bodes no good to him. 
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Sosia. What have I done ? 

Mercury. He cannot be far off: 

Though he was far enough just now. 
Sosia. This man 

Is sure a wizard and a sorcerer. 
Mercury. And now my fists are itching to begin. 
Sosia. If you are going to use them upon me 

Try the wall first. 
Mercury. A voice has reached my ear 

Flying on wings. 
Sosia. Unhappy that I am, 

Not to have clipped the wings : I seem to 
have 

A birdlike voice. 
Mercury. He evidently wants 

A thrashing for his beast. 
Sosia. I have no beast. 

Mercury. He must be loaded with my fists. 
Sosia. Nay, sir, 

I am weary of my voyage on the sea 

And still am sick : even without a load 

I scarce can walk : and with one I believe 

I should not walk at all. 
Mercury. Some one, I think. 

Is talking here. 
Sosia. So I am safe at last: 

He sees me not : some one, he says, is talking : 

But I am Sosia. 
Mercury. Somewhere on the right 

This voice would seem to strike my ear. 
Sosia. I fear 

'Tis not my voice that strikes his ear that 
will 
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Be struck, but I myself. 
Mercury. He is advancing. 

Sosia. I'm stiff with fright : if any ask, I know 

Not where I am : nor can I move from fear : 
Now all is over: and my master's mission 
And Sosia himself go down together. 
Howe'er, I'll try to speak as bold as may be, 
And then perhaps he'll keep his hands off me. 
Mercury. And whither, carrying Vulcan in your lamp 

Of horn ? 
Sosia. And who made you inquisitor. 

Who say you knock men's teeth out with 
your fists? 
Mercury. Are you a slave or free? 
Sosia. Both if I choose. 

Mercury. Aye, say you so? 

Sosia. Why, yes, I do indeed. 

Mercury. You lie : I'll make you learn to speak the 

truth. 
Sosia. What need of that? 

Mercury. Now I must know at once 

Whither you go, as well as whose you are 
And why you came. 
Sosia. Well, then, I'm coming here 

I am my master's slave : is that enough ? 
Mercury. I'll stop that wretched tongue of yours 

to-day. 
Sosia. You cannot : 'tis as good and clean as yours. 
Mercury. And do you quibble? What have you to do 

Here at this house? 
Sosia. Why, what is that to you? 

Mercury. King Creon stations separate sentinels 
To watch by night. 
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Mercury. 



Sosia. 
Mercury. 

Sosia. 
Mercuinf. 

Sosia. 
Mercury. 

Sosia. 



Mercury. 
Sosia. 
Mercury. 
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Mercury. 

Sosia. 

Mercury. 



Sosia. 



So doing he does well: 
While we're abroad our house is safe and 

sound. 
But go and say the servants have arrived. 
Well, I know nought of that: unless you go 
At once, I will arrange that your reception 
Is not the sort that family servants get. 
But I live here, and am these people's slave. 
Dost thou know how? I'll have you carried 

out 
Upon a litter, in your pride of state. 
How, pray? 

You will not need to walk, but will 
Be carried oif if once I take my stick. 
But I assert, I am this family's slave. 
Look to't — you'll soon be ready for a beating, 
Unless you go at once. 

Do you pretend 
To stop me coming home who've been 

abroad ? 
Is this your home? 

Why, yes, it is indeed. 
And who's your master? 

'Tis Amphitryon, 
The general of the Theban army, he 
Who's married to Alcmena. 

What's your name? 
They call me Sosia, the son of Davus. 
Then you have come to-day with made-up tales 
And patched-up lies, thou height of impu- 
dence ! 
Nay, if you like, with patched-up clothes, 
not lies. 
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Mercury. And now you lie again: upon your feet 

You came, not on your clothes. 
Sosia. Yes, very true ! 

Mercury. Then take that for your lies {striking him). 
Sosia. That will I not. 

Mercury. Whether you will or no : for this is sure : 

It is no matter of opinion. 
Sosia. Be civil, please. 
Mercury. And dare you say that you 

Are Sosia, when I myself am he 

(still striking him), 
Sosia. I'm killed entirely. 
Mercury. That is but a small 

Instalment of what will be. Whose are you 
now? 
Sosia. Why yours : your fists have marked me for 
your own — 

Your help, ye citizens of Thebes ! 
Mercury. Do you 

Call out, you rascal ? Say for what you came. 
Sosia. To be a target for your fists, good sir. 
Mercury. Whose are you then? 
Sosia. Amphitryon's slave. 

Mercury. Therefore, the more you shall be beaten for 

Your idle talk: 'tis I am Sosia. 
Sosia„ I wish you were, and I was beating you. 
Mercury. And are you murmuring? 
Sosia. I will be quiet. 

Mercury. Who is your master? 
Sosia. Any one you like. 

Mercury. What then? how are you called? 
Sosia. As you may bid? 

Mercury, You said you were Amphitryon's slave, 
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And Sosia called. 
Sosia. 'Twas a mistake I made. 

I meant Amphitryon's associate. 
Mercury. I knew that none but I was Sosia, 

You made a slip. 
Sosia. Would that your fists had, too. 

Mercury. I am that Sosia that you said you were. 
Sosia. I pray you let us have a truce between us 

And no more blows. 
Mercury. An armistice be it 

If you have aught to say. 
Sosia. I will not speak 

Unless there be a peace : for you are stronger. 
Mercury. Then call it what you like : I will not hurt you. 
Sosia. But can I trust you? 
Mercury. Me ? 

Sosia. What if you fail? 

Mercury. Then Mercury will revenge himself on Sosia. 
Sosia. Now, sir, observe, since I may freely speak, 

I'm really Sosia, Amphitryon's slave. 
Mercury. Do you repeat that? 
Sosia. Yes, I made a truce. 

The peace is signed, I speak the very truth. 
Mercury. Take that then {striking him again). 
Soda. Do just as you please to me, 

Your fists are stronger : but whate'er you do 

On this I'll not be silent. 
Mercury. While you live 

You will not make me any one to-day 

But Sosia. 
Sosia. And you will never make 

Me other than myself. Nor is there here 

A slave save Sosia, who went from hence 
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To join the army with Amphitryon. 

Mercury. The man is mad. 

Sosia. Nay, that disease is yours. 

What the plague, am I not Sosia the slave, 
Amphitryon my master: did not the ship 
Which came to port to-night bring me with it ? 
Did not my master send me? did I stand 
Before the house, a lantern in my hand? 
Do I not speak ? not watch ? did not this man 
Attack me with his fists ? he did indeed : 
And even now my cheeks smart with his blows. 
How can I doubt all this? And why not go 
Into our house ? 

Mercury. Your house? 

Sosia. 'Tis so, indeed. 

Mercury. In what you said just now you lied, you know : 
I am Amphitryon's Sosia : our ship 
This night returned home from foreign lands : 
And where King Pterela reigned, we took the 

town. 
Destroyed by force the Teliboan troops : 
Amphitryon himself in savage fight 
Cut oif King Pterela's head. 

Sosia. I scarce believe 

Myself when thus I hear this fellow talk. 
He knows by heart the deeds that were done 

there. 
But say: what was the Teliboans' gift 
To King Amphitryon? 

Mercury. The golden cup^ 

King Pterela used. 

Sosia. He's right : where is the cup ? 

Mercury. It's in a chest, stamped with Amphitryon's seal. 
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Sosia. What's on the seal? 

Mercury. The sun arising, with 

Four horses in his car. Why do you try 
To trip me up? 

Sosia. He wins in argument : 

And I must seek another name myself : 
How has he seen these things? Now I will 

catch 
Him nicely: what I did within my tent, 
Alone, when no one else was there to see, 
That, anyhow, he cannot say. If you 
Are Sosia, tell me what took place the while 
The battle was going on, within my tent. 
If you can say, you win. 

Mercury. There was a cask 

Of wine from whence I filled myseK a jug . . . 

Sosia. On the right road! 

Mercury. And that I drained it pure. 

As it came from the grape. 

Sosia. A wondrous tale, 

Unless himself was hid within the cask: 
'Tis true I drank it pure, without a drop 
Of water in it. 

Mercury. Now is't true that you 

Are not our Sosia? 

Sosia. You deny I am? 

Mercury. What else to do when I am he myself. 

Sosia. I swear by Jove I'm he, and that's no lie. 

Mercury. And I by Mercury declare that Jove 

Does not believe you. He would rather trust 
To me unsworn, than you upon your oath. 

Sosia. Then if not Sosia, who the deuce am I? 

Mercury. When I'm not Sosia, you, of course, are he : 
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Now when I am, unless you go, you wretch, 
You will be beaten. 

Sosia. When I see this man 

And contemplate my own appearance too 
(I've often done it in a glass), I see 
How like he is to me. He has on him 
A hat and coat like mine: as like to me 
He is indeed as I am to myself. 
His calf, his foot, his stature, beard and eyes. 
His nose, his cheeks, the way he wears his hair, 
His neck, the whole — what need of further 

words ? 
If but his back is scarred then nothing can 
Be more alike than he : yet when I think 
I really am just what I always was. 
I know my master : know our house : can think 
And feel : I won't mind what he says : I'll 

knock 
Upon the door. 

Mercury. Where are you oflf to now ? 

Sosia. To home. 

Mercury. Ev'n if you take Jove's car itself 

And fly from hence, you shan't escape from ill. 

Sosia. May I not tell my mistress what my master 
Bids me to say? 

Mercury. Your own tell what you like. 

But not to mine : if you provoke me further 
Youll take a broken back from hence to-day. 

Sosia. I'll off. Ye Gods immortal, give me help ! 

Where did I lose myself? where was I 

changed ? 
Where did I lose my shape? did I forget 
Myself when going to the war abroad 
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And leave myself at home : for sure this man 
Has all the appearance that I did possess. 
I'll to the port, and tell my master all. 
Ev'n he, perhaps, won't know me : grant he 

mayn't, 
That I to-day with head all shorn and bare 
The glorious cap of liberty may wear. 

Scene II. 

{Mercury alone.) 

Mercury. With all good luck this day has passed for me: 
This piece of work's proceeded splendidly : 
I have removed the greatest obstacle 
That could prevent my sire's illicit joys. 
For when this fellow comes before his master 
He'll tell how Sosia drove him from the 

door: 
His master straightway will believe he lies, 
And that he never went as he was bid : 
I'll fill them both with error and mistake 
And all Amphitryon's family beside, 
Until my sire has tasted to the full 
The joys he wishes: after, aU will know 
What's taken place: and Jove himself will 

bring 
Alcmena into favour with her lord. 
For sure Amphitryon will have a row 
With her, accusing her of doing wrong : 
And then my sire will end the strife between 

them 
And bring back peace. Now, as I left unsaid 
A while ago, Alcmena will bring forth 
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To-day two sons, the one a ten months' child, 
The other seven: one Amphitryon's, 
The other Jove's : the greater father to 
The younger boy, the lesser to the other, 
You understand. My sire has taken care 
That for Alcmena's sake both should be born 
Together, so to hiJe the secret wrong. 
Yet, as I said, in the end Amphitryon 
Will know the truth. What then? does any 

think 
The worse of poor Alcmena ? The God will not 
Allow his sin and fault to fall upon 
A mortal's head. And now I'll end my speech, 
The door has creaked : the false Amphitryon 
Comes out, and with him comes his borrowed 

spouse. 

Scene III. 
(Enter Jupiter, Alcmena, Mercury.) 

Jupiter. Good-bye, Alcmena, look well to the house. 
As you are wont, and of yourself take care: 
I must go hence : do you bring up the child. 

Alcmena. What is't, my husband, that you haste away 
So soon? 

Jupiter. 'Tis not because you weary me. 

But when the general is not with the force, 
What should not be, comes quicker than what 
should.. 

Mercury. He is a clever rogue, and 'tis no wonder. 

Since he's my father : watch how he will coax 
The woman. 

Alcmena. Now I clearly see how much 
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You value me. 
Jupiter. Is't not enough there is 

No other lady that I love so much. 
Mercury. But if your wife should hear of these pro- 
ceedings, 

You'd rather be Amphitryon than Jove. 
Alcmena. I'd rather taste your love than hear of it. 

You've hardly come: you came at mid of 
night, 

And now you go : pray, is it kindly done ? 
Mercury. I'll go and talk to her and back him up. 
(To Alcmena). I do not think that any man e'er loved 

His wife to such distraction as he does. 
Jupiter. Do I not know you, wretch? out of my 
sight ! 

What care of yours to interfere with me. 

Or even mutter? With this staff of mine — 
Mercury. Oh, don't ! 
Jupiter. One word and — 

Mercury. So my first appearance 

As flatterer has turned out rather poorly. 
Jupiter. But as you say, dear wife, you must not be 

Angry with me : I left upon the sly : 

I stole these moments for you, so that you 

Might learn the progress of affairs: I've told 

You all: unless I loved you very much 

I could not do it. 
Mercury Just as I did say: 

(aside). He soothes her feai's and pets her. 
Jupiter. Lest the troops 

Perceive my absence I must now return. 

Let them not say that I preferred my wiie 

To state affairs. 
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Alcmena. Your going leaves your wife 

In tears. 
Jupiter. Nay, nay, don't spoil your eyes, my dear, 

I'll come again, and soon. 
Alcmena. That soon is long. 

Jupiter. I do not leave you gladly. 
Alcviena. So it seems. 

For the same night sees you both come and go. 
Jupiter. Why keep me thus ? I wish to leave the city 

Before the dawn. And now this cup which 
they 

Have given me for my valour, which the king 

Did use himself, the king my hand has slain, 

I give it to you. 
Alcmena. You do as you're wont. 

In truth a noble gift, like him who gave it. 
Mercury. Indeed a noble gift, worthy of her 

To whom 'tis given. 
Jupiter. Will you not depart. 

You wretch? and can I not escape you yet? 
Alcmena. And don't, my dear Amphitryon, be vexed 

With Sosia for my sake. 
Jupiter. That as you like. 

Mercury. Though he's in love, he can be pretty cross. 
Jupiter. Hast aught you wish? 
Alcmena. Yes, that you love me well, 

Ev'n when I am away. 
Mercury. Amphitryon, 

'Tis time to go. The day begins to dawn. 
Jupiter. Sosia, go first : and I will follow thee. 

Want you aught more? 
Alcmena. Yes, that you soon return. 

Jupiter. I'U come before you've time to think of it. 
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Be of good cheer. Now, Night, who stayed 

your course 
To speed my plans, depart ; give place to day. 
That men may have its bright and shining 

light : 
And by how much this night was longer than 
The last, by so much shall the day that dawns 
Be shorter: so there'll be equality, 
And night succeed to day even as it's wont. 
Now I will go and follow Mercury. 



Amphi, 

Sosia. 

Amphi. 

Sosia. 

Amphi. 



ACT II. 

Scene I. 
(Enter Arnphitryon and Sosia, his servant.) 
Go you behind. 



I follow close to you. 
You are the greatest rascal I have known. 
And why ? 

Because what you tell me is not. 
Nor was, nor will be. 
Sosia. Sure, a pretty state ! 

You won't believe your servants when they 
speak. 
Amphi. What is't ? I will cut oif that wretched tongue 

Of yours ! 
Sosia. I am your slave, and I suppose 

That you will do exactly as you choose. 
Yet you shall not deter me : I will tell 
Things as they are. 
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Am.phi. 
Sosia. 
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You rascal, do you dare 
To say you are at home, who'rt here with me. 
I speak the truth. 

The Gods will punish you 
For this: and I will do the same to-day. 
That's in your hand : for me, I am your slave. 
And do you dare to mock your master thus? 
You dare to say what no man ever saw. 
Nor yet can be, that at the self-same time 
A man may in two places be at once. 
It was as I have said. 

The Gods destroy you! 
What harm through me has happened your 

afPairs ? 
D'ye ask that even when you're mocking me ? 
Blame, if you like, if matters are not so : 
I do not lie : I speak things as they are. 
The man is drunk. 

I only wish I were. 
You need not wish: you are. 

What I ? 

Yes, you. 
Where did you get it? 

I've had none at all. 
What can I do with him? 

A dozen tinies 
I've said I am at home: d'ye hear me now? 
And also I am here the self -same man : 
Now is that clear, and have I spoken plain? 
Off with you. 

What's the matter? 

You've the plague. 
Why say you that? I am alive and well. 
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Amphi. 
Sosia. 



But I, to-day, will give you your deserts: 
Make you less well, more full of misery, 
If I return home safe. Now follow me, 
Who m^ock your master with such idle tales. 
Who has neglected my express commands, 
And now has come to laugh at me besides : 
Things which could never be, and which 

no one 
Has ever heard of, these you now put forward. 
You wretch, your back shall pay for these 

your lies. 
Amphitryon, the greatest trouble that befalls 
An honest servant when he speaks the truth 
Is, sure, to find that truth rammed down his 

throat 
And disbelieved. 

How can it be, you wretch. 
That you're both here and yet at home as 

well? 
Argue it out, I want you to explain it. 
I am both here and there. It may seem 

strange 
And 'tis as strange to me as any one. 
But how? 

'Tis not a jot more wonderful 
To you than to myself : nor by the Gods 
Did I this Sosia believe the tale 
Until that other Sosia made me do so. 
In proper order all that happened when 
We met the enemy he did disclose : 
And took my very shape, my name as well. 
Milk's not more like to milk than he to me. 
For when before the dawn you sent me home — 
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Amphi. "What then? 

Sosia. Why long before I ever came, 

I stood before the house. 
Amphi. What silly nonsense ! 

Say, are you sane? 
Sosia. Just as you see me here. 

Amphi. Some wizard has bewitched this wretched man 

After he left me. 
Sosia. That is true enough: 

I'm bruised all over. 
Am,phi. Who has beaten you? 

Sosia. Why I myself, the one that's now at home, 
Amphi. Just answer what I ask. And first of all 

Who is this Sosia? 
Sosia. He is your slave. 

Amphi. It seems I have more Sosias than I need : 

Yet since my birth I never had but you. 
Sosia. And yet, Amphitryon, I warrant you 

Will find another Sosia waiting there 

When you arrive : born of the self -same father, 

Same form and age as I. Need I say more? 

There is a double Sosia born to you. 
Amphi. These things are strange. But did you see 

my wife ? 
Sosia. I was not even allowed to come within. 
Amphi. Who stopped you? 
Sosia. Why, this other Sosia, 

Who used his fists upon me. 
Amphi. Who is he? 

Sosia. 'Tis I, I say. How often have I told you! 
Amphi. How can it be ? Pray did you go to sleep ? 
Sosia. No, never in the world. 
Amphi. I thought perhaps 
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Sosia. 



Amphi. 

Sosia. 

Amphi. 

Sosia. 

Amphi. 

Sosia. 

Am.phi. 

Sosia. 



Am,phi. 



That you had seen this Sosia in your dreams. 
I never sleep when following your behests ; 
I was quite wide awake as I am now 
And as I speak to you : and wide awake 
I was when he attacked me with his fists. 
Who did? 

This other Sosia, can't you hear? 
How can one when you prate such silly tales ? 
Well, soon you'll know. 

Know whom, d'ye mean? 
That other Sosia. 

Then follow me, for first 
I must enquire. Let all be disembarked. 
I will take care that all you wish is done. 
I have not swallowed your commands 
As they were wine. 

May the Gods grant to me 
That nought of what you say has come to pass. 



Scene II. 

{Alcm.ena, Am,phitryon, Sosia). 

Alcmena. How little pleasure there remains in life 

When placed beside the sorrows we endure : 
Such is the lot of man, the will of Gods 
That pain should still accompany pleasure here. 
And that the more we have of good, the more 
Of ill will follow. I find this at home, 
And in my own experience, to whom 
But little pleasure's come : a single night 
Was all my husband cotdd remain with me. 
And suddenly before the dawn he went. 
Now I am here alone : and he is gone 
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Whom most I love : more sorrow do I find 
Now he has gone than pleasure when he came 
But this is well that he has won the fight 
And comes hack full of honour to his home. 
'Tis that consoles me, that with glory won 
He now returns : with courage and in faith 
I'll bear his absence to the very end : 
If only this reward be given to me 
That he is hailed the conqueror in war, 
That is enough : it is the best reward : 
And valour comes before all other things. 
Our liberty, our health, our life and wealth. 
Our country and our friends are safe and 

sound 
When there is valour : it possesseth all things. 
And he who valour has, has all things else. 

Amphi. Yes, I believe my wife is longing for 

My quick return : she loves me well, I know, 
And I love her : and now that all's gone well 
And far beyond our expectation, we 
Have routed all our foes : in the first en- 
counter. 
Under my leadership, we won the day. 
And so I'm sure she will be glad to see me. 

Sosia. And don't you think my spouse wiU be as 
much so? 

Alcmena. It is my husband. 

Amphi. Now keep close to me. 

Alcmena. But why does he return who said just now 
He must depart? Was't but a trial of me? 
If that was it, to see if I deplored 
His absence, I rejoice at his return. 

Sosia. We'd best return to the ship, Amphitryon. 
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Amphi. And why? 

Sosia. Because there's nothing here to eat. 

Amphi. And how comes that into your mind, I pray ? 

Sosia. Because we come so late. 

Amphi. And how is that? 

Sosia. I see Alcmena has already dined. 

Amphi. She was with child when last I went away. 

Sosia. Oh ! what a nuisance. 

Amphi. What is it to you? 

Sosia. I've just come home in time to carry water 

For the child's bath according to your 
reckoning. 
Amphi. Be of good cheer ! 
Sosia. D'ye know how brave I am? 

If once I take the bucket, ne'er believe 

Aught that I say in any sacred matter 

If I don't draw the well to the very bottom. 
Amphi. Now follow me : I'll find another slave 

To do that work. Don't fear. 
Ahm-ena. I think that I 

Will better do my duty if I go 

To meet him now. 
Atnphi. Amphitryon salutes 

His darling wife, the best, her husband says, 

That ever was in Thebes, and whom as well 

The citizens of Thebes most highly think of. 

How are you ? Are you glad to see me back? 
Sosia Not much of that, I think : she would receive 
(aside). A dog as well. 
Amphi. I'm glad to see you thus 

With such a goodly bulk spread out as this. 
Alcmena. I pray you don't salute and speak me thus. 

In way of mockery, as if you had 
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Not lately seen me : and for the first time 
After the war were now returning home, 
And talk as if it was a long time past 
Since you had seen me. 
Amphi. Till this moment I 

Have never seen you anywhere to-day. 
Alcmena. But why deny it? 

Amphi. 'Tis the truth I say. 

I've learned to speak the truth. 

Alcmena. He does not well 

Who what he's learned unlearns. D'ye wish 

to know 
What mind I'm of? But why so soon returned ? 
Was it some omen that delayed your start, 
Or does the weather stay you, and prevent 
Your going to the army, as you said 
You must just now ? 

Am.phi. Just now ? and how was that ? 

Alcm,ena. Art trying me ? Why, just a moment since . . . 

Am.phi. I ask you how it's possible? 

Alcm,ena. D'ye think that I 

In turn should try to fool you, who declare 
That you've just come, when you've just gone 
away? 

Am,phi. She's talking nonsense. 

Sosia. Wait a little while, 

Until she sleeps her sleep out. 

Am,phi. Aye, she dreams, 

While waking. 

Alcmena. I am wide awake, and tell 

AJl that has taken place: how long ago 
Before the dawn I saw both him and you. 

Amphi. And in what place ? 
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Alcmena. Of course the house you live in. 

Amphi. Never : it never was. 

Sosia. What if the ship 

Brought us to shore asleep? 
Amphi. Do you assist her? 

Sosia. What can one do? For don't you know 
that if 

You wish to cross a raving maenad you 

Will make her worse: and sometimes they 
will strike: 

But if you humour them you will escape 

With a single blow. 
Amphi. But I'm determined now 

To rate her well, because she did omit 

To welcome me again on my return. 
Sosia. You'll raise a nest of hornets. 
Am,phi. Do be quiet: 

Alcmena, I would ask one question of you. 
Alcmena. Ask what you will. 
Amphi. Is't folly or is't pride 

That overmasters you? 
Alcmena. Why ask the question? 

Am.phi. Because at coming you were wont to greet me. 

To speak to me as modest wives are wont; 

But now I came upon you, nor did find 

The usual welcome. 
Alonena. Yesterday, my lord, 

I certainly did greet you when you came. 

Inquired most carefully how you had been, 

And took you by the hand and gave a kiss. 
Am,phi. You greeted me? 

Alcm,ena. I did, and Sosia too. 

Sosia. Amphitryon, I thought that she would have 
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A boy ; I was mistaken. 

Amphi. What then is't? 

Sosia. 'Tis folly, she produces. 

Alcmena. I'm quite sane. 

And pray the Gods that I may have a boy 
But you will have a thrashing if he does 
What is his duty : from your prophecy 
You'll get, my prophet, what you well deserve. 

Sosia. A pregnant woman in her day should have 
An apple given to gnaw, if she feel sick. 

Amphi. You saw me yesterday ? 

Alcmena. I did indeed: 

I can repeat it ten times if you like. 

Amphi. Perhaps in dreams? 

Alcmena. No, I was wide awake. 

Amphi. Alas ! 

Sosia. Why, what's the matter? 

Am/phi. She is mad. 

Sosia. 'Tis bile she has : naught makes men mad so 
soon. 

Amphi. When first were you affected by it, wife? 

AlcmeTUt. I am quite well and sound. 

Amphi. Then why d'ye say 

You saw me yesterday, who only came 
This night to port: and there I dined and 

slept 
The whole night in the ship, nor ever put 
My foot into the house since first I went 
Against the Teliboans and subdued them. 

Alcm,ena. You supped with me, and slept with me as 
well. 

Amphi. How's that? 

Alcmena. 'Tis true. 
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Amphi. Not, certainly, in this : 

The rest I know not. 
Alcmena. At first blush of dawn 

You left me for the army. 
Amphi. How was that? 

Sosia. She says what she remembers: she relates 

Her dreams : but surely when you had awaked 

You should have given a salted cake or incense 

To Jove, who wards off omens such as these. 
Alcmena. May you be hanged ! 
Sosia. 'Tis for your interest 

To see it done. 
Alcmena. This man, for the second time, 

Is rude, and yet receives no punishment. 
Amphi. Be still: you say I went from here at dawn. 
Alcmena. Who but yourself has told me that there was 

A battle? 
Amphi. You know that? 

Alcmena. And how you'd stormed 

A mighty town and slain King Pterela. 
Amphi. I told you this? 

Alcmena. With Sosia standing by. 

Amphi. Did you hear this ? 

Sosia. Where was I when I heard? 

Amphi. Ask her. 
Sosia. No such event took place when I 

Was present. 
Alcmena. 'Tis a wonder if he does 

Not contradict his master. 
Amphi. Sosia, 

Look here. 
Sosia. I do. 

Amphi. And please to speak the truth: 
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Not merely to agree with me: did you 

Hear me say these things which she says I 
did? 
Sosia. And are you mad as well to ask me this ? 

I who now see her here for the first time. 
Amphi. Now hear him, wife. 

Alcmena. I do, and hear him lie. 

Amphi. You don't believe yovir husband, nor yet him? 
Alcmena. Because I do believe and know these things 

Were as I say. 
Am.phi. I came here yesterday? 

Alcmena. Do you deny you went from here to-day? 
Am,phi. Most certainly: this is my first visit. 
Ahymena. And will you say you have not given me 

A golden cup to-day, which you declared 

Was given you there? 
Amphi, I neither gave't nor said so ; 

But still I did intend, and do so still, 

To give it you. But who was it who said so ? 
Alcmena. 'Twas your own lips, and from your hand I 

took it. 
Am,phi. Stay, stay, I do beseech you: yet I wonder, 

Sosia, who told her that I had received 

The golden cup, unless yourself did so? 
Sosia. I told her not, nor have I seen her save 

With you. 
Am.phi. What sort of man is this? 

Alcmsna. Would you 

That I produce the cup? 
Am.phi. I wish it so. 

Alcm,ena. It shall be done. Now, Thessala, bring the 
cup 

My husband gave to-day. 
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Amphi. Sosia, come here, 

For this will be the strangest thing on earth 

If she should have this cup. 
Sosia. Can you believe it? 

I have it in this box, sealed with your seal. 
Amphi. And is the seal untouched ? 
Sosia. Why, look at it. 

Amphi. 'Tis right: just as I made the seal myself. 
Sosia. Why not command that she be purified 

As being a lunatic. 
Amphi. It must be done. 

Her head is full of fancies : she's bewitched. 
Alcmena. What need of further words: see there's 

your cup. 
Amphi. Pray hand it here. 
Alcmena. Yes, look at it, you who 

Deny what's taken place : I will convince 

You openly 'tis so. Is that the cup? 
Am,phi. What do I see, great Jupiter : it is 

The cup. Ah, Sosia, I am quite undone. 
Sosia. Either this woman is the greatest witch 

Or else the cup's in here. 
Amphi. Open the box. 

Sosia. Why open it? the box is firmly sealed 

And all is going well. You have brought 
forth 

Amphitryon the second, I in turn 

A second Sosia, and if the cup 

Has done the like, we aU have doubled been. 
Am,phi. It must be opened and inspected now. 
Sosia. Look at the seal lest you should blame me 

after. 
Amphi. Just open it: this woman by her words 
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Does make one mad. 
Alcmena. Whence comes this cup, I pray, 

Unless by you 'twas given. 
Amphi. I must enquire. 

Sosia. By Jupiter! 
Amphi. What is't? 

Sosia. There is no cup. 

Amphi. What do I hear? 

Sosia, You hear what's true enough. 

Amphi. If 'tis not found you will be crucified. 
Al<ymena. 'Tis found and here. 

Amphi. Who gave it to you, then? 

Alcm,ena. The man who asks. 
Sosia. You're trying to catch me : 

You ran before me from the ship by stealth 

Some other way, you took the cup from 
hence 

Then gave it to her and replaced the seal. 
Amphi. Alas, her madness you encourage too. 

D'ye say w^e came here yesterday? 
Alcmena. I do. 

And coming you saluted me, I you. 

And kissed you. 
Sosia. That kiss does not quite please. 

Am,phi. I will pursue my enquiries. 
Alcm,ena. Then you bathed. 

Amphi. What then? 

AlcTtiena. You came to supper. 

Sosia. Excellent ! 

Enquire about that. 
Am.phi. Don't interrupt. Go on. 

Alcmena. Dinner was served : we sat together there. 
Amphi. On the same couch? 
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Alcmena. The same. 

Sosia. He does not like 

The dinner. 
Amphi. Let her state her arguments. 

What after we had dined? 
Alcmena. You said that you 

Were sleepy: so the table was removed: 

We went to bed. 
Amphi. Where did you sleep, I pray? 

Alcmsna. In the same bed with you. 
Amphi. The deuce. 

Sosia. How now? 

Amphi. She's good as killed me. 

Alcmena. Why, what is it, dear? 

Amphi. Don't speak to me! 
Sosia. What is it? 

Am,phi. I'm undone. 

To all the troubles of my absence this 

Is added that the honour of my wife 

Is lost. 
Alcm,ena. And why, my lord, do I hear you say so ? 

Amphi. What ! I your lord ? Nay, do not use that 



name 



Sosia. The matter is at a deadlock indeed 

If she has changed him now from lord to 
lady. 
A lcm,ena. What have I done you should address me so ? 
Am,phi. You teU the tale, yet ask how you have 

sinned. 
Alcm.ena. I was with you I married, where's the sin? 
Am,phi. You were with me? a more audacious lie 
Was never told: and even if you have 
No modesty, you might assume a little. 
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Alcmena. Such conduct as you hint does not become 
My race : and if you try to prove a charge 
Against me of immodesty youll fail. 

Amphi. Now, Sosia, by the Gods, at least you know 



me 



Sosia. Why, rather ! 

Amphi. Yesterday I dined on board ? 

Sosia. We've many witnesses to speak to that. 

, I know not what to say unless there be 

Amphitryon the second who looks after 
Your business in your absence, and can fill 
Your place : to have another Sosia 
Was strange : but it was stranger still to find 
A new Amphitryon standing in your shoes. 

Amphi. Some witch, I think, this lady does befool. 

Alcm,ena. By the high heaven, by Juno too, herself, 
Whom most of all I reverence and regard, 
I swear that no one else has ever come 
Near me to wreck my modesty. 

Amphi. I wish 

Indeed 'twere so. 

Alcmena. I speak the truth, but you 

Will not believe. 

Amphi. You are a woman still. 

And swear audaciously. 

Alcmena. Who has not sinned 

Must needs be bold, and speak with con- 
fidence. 
Aye, ev'n and forwardness, in her defence. 

Amphi. Boldly enough, I grant. 

Alcmena. As one who is 

Quite innocent. 

Amphi. Yes, you are so in word. 
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Alcmena. A dowry, sir, is not what people deem : 
But love and modesty, and all desires 
Controlled in fitting bounds, the fear of 

Heaven, 
Respect of parents, good will to my friends. 
Conforming in my likings to your own. 
Bounteous in kindly service for your good. 
These things I had, and these my dowry 
were. 
Sosia. If she speaks true she's innocence itself. 
Amphi. I am bewitched : I know not who I am. 
Sosia. You are Amphitryon surely : see that you 
Don't let another man your name usurp 
And take it to himself (men change so 

much). 
Now that we have at last arrived at home. 
Amphi. I'll probe this matter to the very bottom. 
Alcmena. That as you choose. 

Am.phi. What say you? answer me. 

What if I bring your kinsman Naucrates, 
Who sailed on board with me, and he denies 
That what you say is true, what would be 

fair? 
Can you say aught why I should not divorce 
you? 
Alcm,ena. Naught if I so have sinned. 
Amphi. 'Tis settled then. 

You, Sosia, bring these in : and I will fetch 
This Naucrates from off the ship with me 

(goes out). 
Sosia. We are alone : now tell me seriously 

Is there another Sosia still inside ? 
Alcm,ena, Leave me, thou slave, who such a master fits. 
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Sosia. I go if so you will. 

Alcmena. It is too strange. 

That to my husband it should now occur 
To charge me falsely with this grievous sin : 
But still my kinsman Naucrates will tell 
us all. 



ACT III. 

Scene I. 

Jupiter {to the Spectators). 

Friends, I am still Amphitryon whose slave 

Is Sosia now, but when occasion serves 

Is Mercury again; I live above 

In the top attic, Avhen it pleases me 

I Jupiter become : at other times 

When I come here I am Amphitryon, 

And change my dress: now for your sake I 

come 
Lest I should leave the comedy unfinished : 
I also come to give Alcmena help 
Who by her husband is accused of sin 
Being innocent herself: for 'tis my blame 
If all the trouble I have caused should fall 
On innocent Alcmena's head. And now 
I will pretend to be Amphitryon 
And in this family will introduce 
The greatest mischief: then at length again 
I'll make all clear, and to Alcmena bring 
Assistance, and secure that she bring forth 
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Two children, mine and his, at a single birth. 

I ordered Mercury to attend me close 

If I should want him; now I'll speak to her. 



Scene II. 

{Jupiter and Alctnena.) 

Alcmena. I cannot rest within the house, accused 
Of wrong, adultery, and foul disgrace, 
By my own husband : he declares these 

things 
Which happened are not so : what never was. 
Which I have ne'er admitted, does affirm: 
And thinks that under this I will sit down. 
Nor care at all, but that's impossible. 
I'll not endure to be thus falsely charged. 
Either I'll leave him, or he makes it clear 
And swears as well that he is sorry for 
The charge which he has made against me 
thus. 

Jupiter. I certainly must do as she demands 

If I would bring this mad woman to herself. 
Since what I did annoyed Amphitryon. 
And this poor lady's come in grievous trouble 
By reason of my love, I must expect 
His anger and ill feeling against her 
Will turn on me. 

Alcmena. Ah, there he is, the man 

Who accuses me of immodesty and shame. 

Jupiter. I wish to speak with you. Why turn you 
from me ? 

Alcmena. It is my nature : I have always loathed 
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To look upon my foes. 

Jupiter. Your foes ! 

Alcinena. Yes, so it is— 

Unless you argue that is false as well. 

Jupiter. You are too angry. 

Alcmena. Nay, keep off your hands, 

For surely if you're wise or know at all 
The woman whom you say and think im- 
modest, 
With her you'd have no conversation, or 
In joke or earnest, unless indeed you are 
The greatest fool that lives. 

Jupiter. And if I did 

Say so, it surely does not make you so 
A whit the more, nor do I think you such: 
And I returned to clear myself of this : 
For nothing ever did annoy me more 
Than when I heard that you were vexed 

with me. 
Why said you so ? you ask. I will explain. 
I did not think that you were e'er im- 
modest : 
I tried your disposition, how you'd bear it : 
I said those things in joke for a little fun. 

Alcmena. But why not bring my kinsman Naucrates, 
As you did promise me, to prove you were 
Not here. 

Jupiter. If aught were said by way of joke 

It is not fair to treat it seriously. 

Alcmena. I know how much those words have grieved 
my heart. 

Jupiter. By your right hand I pray, Alcmena dear, 
Forgive me — pardon : be not vexed with me, 
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Alcmena. My virtue makes your words of none effect : 
And now, since I abstained from unchaste 

deeds, 
I wish to avoid all unchaste words as well : 
Farewell : keep all you have : return me 

mine: 
And bid these women to accompany me. 

Jupiter. But are you mad? 

Alcmena. I'll go, at any rate : 

My chastity shall bear me company. 

Jupiter. Oh, stay! at your discretion I'll propose 
This oath : that I do not believe my wife 
To be immodest: if I fail in that 
Then, mighty Jupiter, I pray that you 
Will on Amphitryon let your anger fall. 

Alcmena. Propitious rather may he be! 

Jupiter. I trust he will. 

For I have sworn a sincere oath to you. 
You are not angry now? 

Alcmena. I'm not. 

Jupiter. 'Tis well: 

For in the life of man there often happen 
Things of this sort : they meet with pleasure 

first. 
And then with pain : quarrels occur of ttime 
And reconciliation takes their place : 
And if perchance angry disputes occur, 
There comes return of kindly feeling : so 
They're greater friends than e'er they were 
before. 

Alcmena. 'Tis well at first to avoid such words at all : 
But if you so apologise for them 
Then I must be content. 
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Jupiter. Now bid, I pray. 

The sacred vessels here to be prepared 
To celebrate with fitting rites the vows 
Which I when with the army vowed to 

pay. 

If I returned home safe : I'd pay them now ! 
Alcmena. I'll see to it. 
Jupiter. CaU Sosia hither now. 

And let him summon Blepharo the pilot, 

Who was on board with me, to dine to-day: 
(aside) But he himself, undined, shaU be befooled, 

And I will take Amphitryon by the neck 

And put him out. 
Alctnena. 'Tis strange he speaks apart. 

But the door opens : Sosia arrives. 



Scene III. 
(Enter Sosia.) 

Sosia. Amphitryon, I'm here : and, if you will. 
Command me what you want. 

Jupiter. I'm glad to see you. 

Sosia. And peace, I hope, is now restored to you? 
I'm glad to see you happy and rejoice. 
It is a servant's place to conform himself 
To what his master is, to arrange his face 
According to his master's : is he sad. 
Let him be sad as well, and is he merry. 
Let him rejoice. But come now, answer me, 
Are you once more in amity again? 

Jupiter. You laugh: you know I only spoke in joke. 

Sosia. A joke was it? I thought, indeed, you were 
In sober earnest. 
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Jupiter. I've apologised, 

And peace is made. 
Sosia. That is the best of news. 

Jupiter. I'll make an offering within, as I 

Have promised. 
Sosia. Yes, I think you shotild at once. 

Jupiter. And call the pilot Blepharo from the ship, 

That, service over, he may dine with me. 
Sosia. I wiU be there before you think me gone. 
Jupiter. Return at once. 
Sosia. Should I not go within 

In the first place, and see that all is ready? 
Jupiter. By all means, go and bid them be prepared. 
Alcmena. Come when you wish inside: I'll see to it 

That there is no delay. 
Jupiter. Rightly you speak, 

And as a good and careful housewife should. 

These two, both slave and mistress, are mis- 
taken 

In that they think that I'm Amphitryon. 

But thou, my Sosia in godlike form, 

Be here: hear what I say though you're not 
present : 

And, when Amphitryon comes, see that you 
keep 

Him from the house, whatever way you can. 

I wish him to be mocked, while I amuse 

Myself a little with this borrowed wife. 

Have all things done according to my wish, 

And help me while I offer to myseff. 
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Scene IV. 
(Mercury.) 

Mercury. Out of the way, out of the way, all you good 

people, out of the way : 
He's a bold man who'd venture to stay 
When I bid him to go: I'm a God, and can 

threaten 
The people as much as a slave who is beaten, 
In comedies often: they come in and tell 
That the ship has arrived in port safe and 

weU: 
Or some angry old gentleman is come on the 

scene. 
I am the servant of Jove, and so long have 

been: 
I obey his behests, so why shoiildn't I make 
All you people depart to make room for my 

sake. 
The Father, he summons, I come at his call. 
As good son should do, I obey him in all : 
I flatter and fawn, assist, humour his whim, 
Give advice and joy with him : what's pleasant 

to him 
Is always the greatest of pleasures to me. 
Does he love ? he is wise and as right as 

can be : 
And wherever he follows his own inclination. 
As all men should do if within moderation. 
He does well : he would like this Amphitryon 

to gull. 
And gulled he shall be, in your sight to the 

full. 
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A wreath now I'll wear on my head, and pretend 
That I am quite drunk : and then I will wend 
Upstairs, and will watch him and see what 

I see. 
I'll make him as drunk as a lord although he 
Has not tasted a drop: and, if Sosia appear, 
Most certainly he will the penalty bear: 
Of aU that I've done : and he'U say it was he 
Who has done all the mischief that rested 

with me. 
What matters to me? I must always obey 
My master's commands, and fall in with his 

way. 
And, look here, here's Amphitryon: now for 

the fun, 
If you'll only wait here, you'll see how it's done. 
And now I'll go in, dress myself as I should, 
And forbid him to enter his house if he would. 



ACT IV. 

Scene I. 
(Enter Amphitryon.) 

Amphi. This Naucrates I wished, was not on board: 
Nor in the city could I find a man 
Who'd seen him, nor within the house: I've 

scoured 
The squares, gymnasiums, the barbers' shops, 
The mart, the shambles, and the wrestling 
school, 
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The forum, and the street where doctors dwell, 
The perfume-sellers, all the sacred shrines, 
I'm wearied with the quest, but Naucrates 
I cannot find. Now I'll go hom^e and try 
To find out from my wife who it has been 
Who has dishonoured her: I'd rather die 
Than not pursue this matter to the end. 
The doors are closed : 'tis just like all the rest : 
I'U knock: pray open! open now the door. 



Scene II. 

{Enter Mercury.) 

Mercury. Who's there? 
Amphi. Why I? 

Mercury. What I? 

Amphi. Well, I who speak! 

Mercury. WeU, Jupiter and all the Gods are vexed 
with you 

For breaking thus the door! 
Amphi. Pray tell me how? 

Mercury. That all your life you'U be a wretched man. 
Amphi. Now, Sosia ! 
Mercury. Yes, I am he, unless 

You think that I've forgot my name. 

What do you want? 
Amphi. You villain, do you ask 

Me what I want? 
Mercury. I do indeed; almost 

You've broken off the hinges of the doors : 

D'ye think we get them at the public charge ? 

Why look at me, fool? tell me who you are. 

And what you want? 
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Amphi. You ask me what I want, 

You scoTindrel, you who have destroyed more 

rods 
Than Acheron souls: and for those words of 

yours 
This very day I'll warm you with the scourge. 
Mercury. Ah, yes, in your young days you must have 
been 
A prodigal. 
Amphi. How's that? 

Mercury. Because ev'n now 

In your old age you ask a thrashing from me. 
Amphi. These words you pour so glibly forth will 
bring 
A heavy punishment on you to-day. 
Mercury. I'll pay my sacrifices to you. 
Amphi. Why ? 

Mercury. Because I've cursed you with bad luck to-day.* 

{Lines wanting.) 

Scene III. 
{Enter Blepharo.) 

Blepharo. And now arrange yourself in parties as 

You choose: I go: my business is done. 

Nor have I ever seen such strange things 
happen. 
Amphi. Nay, Blepharo, do not go: assist me now; 

And be my advocate. 
Blepharo. What use of me. 

Who do not even know which side I'm on. 
Jupiter. I go within: Alcmena's taken ill. 
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Amphi. Ah ! woe for me, when all my advocates 
And friends desert me : never sure will I 
Be mocked by this man, and be unavenged. 
I'll go direct before the king, and tell him 
All that has taken place: yes, I will punish 
This sorcerer of Thessaly, who has 
Unstrung the mind of all my family. 
But where is he ? he went in to my wife : 
Was ever there more wretched man at 

Thebes, 
Whom every one at will ignores and laughs at ? 
I'll burst into the house, and there straight- 
way 
Whoe'er I see, or maid, or slave, or wife, 
Sire, or grandsire, or this adulterer 
I will destroy : nor Jupiter nor all 
The Gods ev'n if they will will hinder me 
In what I am resolved, and now I go. 



ACT V. 

Scene I. 

Enter Bromia {thunder and lightning: Amphitryon 
falls down). 

Bromia. Now all my hopes and means of life lie wrecked 
And gone : my heart has failed : nor does 

remain 
One spark of courage : all things, sea and 
land, 
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And heaven itself, do wish to drag me down 
And slay me : what to do I cannot tell : 
Such wondrous things have happened in the 

house. 
I'm faint : oh ! for a little water now ! 
I am exhausted and my strength is gone : 
My head is sick : I neither see nor hear : 
Nor is there one who is or does appear 
More wretched than myself : such things 

have chanced 
My lady here to-day : her hour has come : 
She straight invokes the gods : what voices 

come, 
What noise, what flashes, how the thunder 

pealed. 
How frequently : and every one fell flat 
Just where he was : then with a mighty 

voice 
Some one exclaimed : Alcmena, help is nigh, 
Be not afraid : for he who dwells on high. 
Comes both to you and yours with kindly 

aid. 
Rise up, he says, who've fallen to the ground 
In terror and alarm : then where I lay 
I rose: I thought the house was all on flre 
Such flashes were there : then Alcmena cries 
For me to come : and that brings fresh 

alarm, 
Fear for my mistress is my first concern. 
I go to see what she may wish, and there 
I see two sons are born, nor any know 
When they came forth, or did suspect their 

birth. 
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Amphi. 

Bromia, 

Amphi. 

Bromia. 

Am,phi. 

Brom,ia. 

Amphi. 



BroTnia. 



Am,phi. 

Brom.ia. 

Am,phi. 

Bromia. 

Am,phi. 

Bromia. 
Amphi. 

Bromia. 



But what is this? and who is this old man, 
Who lies before our door? has he been 

struck 
By Jupiter : 'twould seem as if he had, 
He lies as stiU as if he were quite dead. 
I'll go and search out who he is : it is 
My master: 'tis Amphitryon himself. 
Amphitryon ! 

I'm dead ! 

1 pray thee rise ! 
Nay, all is over. 

See, take now my hand. 
Who holds me? 

'Tis your maid, 'tis Bromia ! 
I'm full of fear : for Jove has thundered so : 
Nor is it otherwise than just as if 
I was in Hell. But why have you come 

out? 
Why, the same things that filled your heart 

w^ith dread 
Alarmed us too : I never saw such sights : 
Alas ! Amphitryon, my mind gives way ! 
Be quick : art sure I am Amphitryon ? 
I am. 

Quite sure ? look once again ! 

I am. 
Alone of all my household she retains 
Her senses. 

Nay, my lord, we all are sane. 
And yet my wife has made me to be mad 
By her foul deeds. 

But I will make you tell 
Another tale, Amphitryon : you shall know 
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Your wife is good and faithful : in few 

words 
The reasons and the arguments for that I'll 

teU. 
And first of all Alcmena's borne two sons. 
Amphi. Two sons? 
Bromia. Yes, two. 

Amphi. The Gods preserve me now. 

Bromia. Permit me now to speak that you may know 
The Gods are all propitious to your wife and 
you. 
Amphi. Speak then. 

Bromia. Well, when her labour first began, 

She invoked the immortal Gods to give her 

aid 
With washen hands and covered head. There 

came 
A sudden thunderclap with constant crashing, 
We thought the house was coming to the 

groimd. 
The whole house flashed as if 'twere made of 
gold. 
Amphi. I pray you let me go, you've fooled enough. 

What happened then? 
Bromia. While this proceeded, none 

Of us did hear her either groan or cry: 
It passed without a pain. 
Amphi. Of that I'm glad. 

Whatever her deserts towards me. 
Brom,ia. Pass on. 

And hear my words. When she had brought 

forth boys, 
She bade us wash them: we began to do so: 
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But the boy I washed, how large and strong 
He was: we covild not bind him in his cot. 

Amphi. Too strange your tale! And if these things 
are true 
I do not doubt that help came from on high. 

Bromia. Still greater things remain, as you will say. 
For after he was put into his cot 
Two crested snakes of awful size come down 
Into the tank for rain : and straightway both 
Upraise their heads. 

Amphi. Alas! alas! 

Bromia. Fear not: 

The snakes looked all around, and when they 

saw 
The boys, they fly toward the city. I then. 
Retreating backward, draw them back as well, 
Fearing for them, and for myself the while. 
But when that one of whom I spoke saw 

them. 
Immediately he jumped out of the cot 
And made straight for the snakes : each with 

one hand 
He seizes in a fatal grasp of death. 

Am,phi. Strange is your tale: too terrible to hear, 
And horror seizes on me as you speak. 
And say, what happened next? 

BroTnia. The boy killed both : 

And while this passes, one with clear loud 

voice 
Calls out your wife's name. 

Amphi. Tell me who was that? 

Bromia. The king of Gods and men, the mighty Jove. 
He said he was the consort of Alcmena, 
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And that the son who slew the snakes was his : 
The other yours. 
Amphi. Indeed, then, I'm content. 

To divide this happiness with Jove : go home, 

And bid your vessels to be straight made fit. 

That I with many offerings may seek 

The kindly will of Jove. Meantirue I'll ask 

Counsel and help from seer Tiresias. 

But what is this ! How loud the thunder rolls ! 

Gods, I beseech your help. 

Scene II. 

Jupiter. Be of good cheer, Amphitryon: I am 

The friend of you and yours: dismiss, I pray, 
Your seers and soothsayers: the future I 
Will tell you better far than they can do. 
And, first of all, I borrowed for a time 
Your wife, Alcmena, and so had a son: 
You too had got one when you left to join 
The army: both were born together at a birth: 
That which is mine shall bring immortal fame 
To you by his achievements: so return 
Into your ancient friendship with your wife: 
She has done nothing to deserve your blame. 
She was compelled by me. I go to heaven. 

Scene III. 

Amphi. It shall be as you wish : and see that you 
Your promises perform. I'll go within 
To see my wife, and leave Tiresias. 
And now, spectators, clap for mighty Jove, 
And give applause for him that reigns above. 
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Notes to ' Amphitryon ' 

1. Mercury was the god of bargains ; his name being 
connected with merx, mercator. 

2. The policemen whom Sosia describes were Boman 
officers, though the scene is laid in Thebes. The eight men 
are an allusion to the eight lictors by whom the night-guard 
was accompanied. 

3. Molifere in his Amphitryon makes the present given to 
the general not a golden cup but 

' Cinq fort gros diamants en nceud proprement mis.' 

4. Here follow some lines not the work of Plautus in which 
Blepharo, the pilot of the ship, endeavours to decide which is 
the true Amphitryon and is unable to do so. The last portion 
also included a scene in which Alcmena expostulates with 
Amphitryon, and another in which Amphitryon and 
Jupiter mutually accuse each other. Molifere in his play 
substitutes Sosia for the pilot, and makes him decide in favour 
of the false pretender who has asked him to dine. Sosia then 
says : 

' Je ne me trompais. Messieurs : ce mot termine 

Toute I'irr^solution : 

Le veritable Amphitryon 

Est I'Amphitryon oti Ton dine.' 
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